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CHAPTER I 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT : 
FIRST DAY 


Lyon, 2 August, 1894. 


INCE the early hours of the morning the Palais 
de Justice has been surrounded by a cordon of 
troops with fixed bayonets. 

It would be quite impossible to penetrate this 
human wall without a pass. In the inner hall the 
same precautions are taken. 

Elsewhere, absolute peace and quiet reign 
throughout the city. 

At nine o’clock the proceedings were opened. 
President Breuillac gave orders that the prisoner, 
Caserio, be brought in. 

M. Carnot’s assassin is a thin, sickly-looking lad 
of twenty, ears set wide apart, hair cut very short, 
and a long thin face, lit up by two sunken little 
eyes. He has a small straggly moustache, and 
altogether has neither the precocity nor the vigour 
of men from the Midi. One would take him for 
a suburban Parisian, brought up with scant air 
and light in the workshops of Paris, rather than 
under the warm Lombardy sun. 

He came into the Assize Court, dragged this way 
and that by the warders, who only removed his 
bonds when he took his seat in the dock. Calm, 
composed, almost smiling, he looked around the 
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Court with the quiet eyes of a fanatic, placed his 
white cap beside him, and saluted his counsel, 
Maitre Dubreuil, the well-known barrister of the 
Court at Lyon. 

After much discussion, Maitre Podreider, a 
Socialist barrister from Milan, who, it had been 
announced, was to be present, refused to come and 
defend this case. He had intended pleading 
hereditary epilepsy, atavism, and madness; but 
Caserio claimed to be entirely responsible for his 
actions. To all the questions put to him by 
President Breuillac, he replied in a listless voice, 
without emotion and without disrespect, utterly 
indifferent as to his fate. 

Caserio was allowed an interpreter, M. Genneval, 
Professor at the Commercial College in Lyon, who 
appeared much less able to understand the Italian 
language than the accused understood French. 

Public Prosecutor Fochier himself led the case 
against the prisoner. Chief Warder Widor and 
M. Mathieu started with the preliminaries. The 
witnesses were then called. Among them were 
General Borius and General Voisin, military 
Governor at Lyon, both of whom were in the 
President’s carriage at the time of the outrage ; 
M. Rivaud, Prefect of the department of the 
Rhone ; Doctors Ollier, Poncet, and Lacassagne, 
of the Faculté de Médecine at Lyon, who did all 
they could for the wounded man, and the soldier 
Leblanc from whom we shall hear many details 
concerning the Anarchist plot at Cette, when the 
assassination of the President of the Republic was 
planned. 

Warder Widor then read out the charge against 
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“On the 24th of June during the festivities 
held on the occasion of the visit of the President 
of the Republic to the Universal Exhibition at 
Lyon, M. Carnot was stabbed with a knife and 
died shortly afterwards. The assassin is the man 
named Caserio who was arrested immediately 
after the crime. 

‘* Shortly after nine o’clock in the evening, the 
President and his retinue left the Palais de 
Commerce to attend a gala performance at the 
Grand-Théatre, preceded by an armed guard. 
The President’s carriage, in which were seated 
M. Carnot, Generals Voisin and Borius and 
Doctor Gailleton, Mayor of Lyon, had left the 
Place des Cordeliers, and had just turned into 
the Rue de la République, passing by the west 
side of the Bourse. 

‘* Suddenly a man dashed out from among the 
crowd massed on the pavement on the right, about 
six feet from the carriage, on the side on which 
M. Carnot was seated. He placed his left hand 
on the rail of the carriage and, with his right 
hand, stabbed the President’s chest. No one 
noticed anything more than a piece of paper 
which, for a few moments, seemed to adhere to 
his clothing. It was at first thought that the 
unknown man, who was Caserio, was handing a 
bouquet or a petition, as had happened already 
on the journey several times. 

** This individual made off with a rush, and, 
passing in front of the horses, but behind the 
armed guard, reached the other side of the road 
where he tried to force his way through the 
mass of spectators. Most of the people around 
thought that he was a pickpocket, and the police © 
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rushing up promptly rescued him from the fury 
of the crowd and took him into custody. 

‘“* The carriage had advanced a little farther 
when M. Carnot, having flung aside the paper 
which still rested on his chest, collapsed in a state 
of unconsciousness. Doctor Gailleton, Mayor of 
Lyon, seated opposite to him, and Doctor Poncet, 
who was near at hand, rendered what immediate 
help they could. Meanwhile the carriage was 
driven off as fast as possible to the Préfecture. 

‘* Lifted on to a couch, M. Carnot immediately 
received every possible attention from Doctor 
Poncet, and, shortly afterwards, from Doctor 
Ollier, who were soon joined by many other 
eminent medical men. 

‘““A very sharp and penetrating weapon had 
perforated the liver as well as the portal vein, 
hemorrhage instantly set in to such an extent 
that no human help could be of any use. Death 
occurred about three hours after the outrage. 
A dagger, picked up in the street at the moment 
of the crime, had been the weapon used ; hidden 
from sight by the sheet of paper already referred 
to, and left by the assassin embedded in the 
wound, it had been drawn out and flung away 
by the stricken man himself. When this weapon, 
still covered with blood, was shown to Caserio 
at the police-station, he instantly and unhesitat- 
ingly identified it. 

“* There was no sign of remorse or sorrow for his 
action. From the very start, he acknowledged 
his guilt of the crime and related, in detail, 
how he had planned it all, prepared and carried 
it out. 

‘* Born on the 8th September, 1873, at Motta- 
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Visconti, in Lombardy, of a poor but honest 
family, Caserio obtained work in Milan in 1885. 
He was apprenticed to a baker. From the age of 
eighteen, he adopted Anarchist views, and was 
soon assiduously reading newspapers and pam- 
phlets advocating destruction of the State and 
urging propaganda by deed. 

‘** Caserio soon became a propaganda agent 
and an intermediary for correspondence between 
Anarchists. Arrested as a precautionary measure 
in April, 1892, for circulating revolutionary 
writings among soldiers, then granted provisional 
liberty, he left Milan in the spring of 1893 to 
avoid military service and a warrant of arrest 
issued by the Court of Appeal of that city, where 
he had been sentenced to eight months’ imprison- 
ment. 

‘* After staying three months at Lugano, 
Caserio arrived at Lyon, having crossed part of 
Switzerland, where he appears to have stayed 
a short time in various towns, such as Lausanne 
and Geneva. He remained at Lyon for about 
two months, at Vienna for three weeks, and 
finally reached Cette about October 15th. Every- 
where he went he kept in touch with foreign and 
French Anarchists, always very handicapped by 
his total ignorance of the French language. At 
Cette he obtained work as a baker’s assistant with 
one Viala and his wife, with whom he worked 
until the 23rd June, except for a month which he 
spent in hospital in January and February. 

“* Keeping in touch with various notorious 
Anarchists, frequently with them at the Café du 
Guard, which was their place of meeting, Caserio 
showed no special signs of being a man of action, 
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** On the morning of Saturday, the 23rd June, 
between eleven and twelve, Caserio, on some 
trifling pretext, started a quarrel with his 
employer which brought about his instant dis- 
missal, Whereupon, with twenty francs paid him 
as balance of wages and a few more which he 
still possessed, he went to the shop of a cutler, 
called Guillaume Vaux, and there, at the cost 
of five francs, purchased a dagger and sheath, 
which he placed in the inside pocket of his 
jacket. For many months past, according to 
him, he had been nursing a resolve to strike a 
staggering blow. 

‘** His plan had been decided for some days ; 
he would assassinate the President of the Republic, 
who, he learnt, was to pay a visit to Lyon. 

** After endeavouring to find the Anarchist 
.Saurel, whom he would merely have told that 
he was on the way to Montpellier ; he left his 
luggage with the married couple Viala. He took 
the three o’clock train from Cette, which went a 
roundabout way, and he spent a few hours at 
Montpellier. ‘There he met Laborie and his wife. 
At eleven o’clock he left for Tarascon, where 
he caught an express and arrived at Avignon at 
two in the morning. Leaving again at four 
o’clock he arrived at Vienne about ten. Here 
he sought out various Anarchists whom he had 
met the preceding year, but could find none of 
them, and at two o’clock he started off on foot 
in the direction of Lyon. 

** It was night when he arrived at his destina- 
tion. With a strange instinctiveness, guided by 
the crowds who were making for the centre of the 
city, and assisted also by a paper bought on his 
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way up, giving a programme of the festivities, 
Caserio turned down the Rue de la République. 
At the entrance to the Palais de la Bourse, where 
the President was being entertained at a banquet, 
he contrived to edge his way to the right-hand 
side of the roadway ; having found out some time 
before, as he stated, that the person of highest 
rank is seated on that side of the carriage. Here 
he waited amongst the crowd who were soon 
welcoming and cheering the President of the 
Republic. 

‘“'M. Carnot and those with him were happy 
and pleased at their enthusiastic reception. 

‘* The carriage was now approaching the spot 
where Caserio stood. By the special request of 
President Carnot, it was to be easily accessible. 
The murderer dashed out quickly, drawing from 
his pocket the dagger, still wrapped in a piece of 
newspaper, and, before anyone could suspect his 
horrible intention, plunged his weapon, more 
than sixteen centimetres in length, right up to 
the hilt into M. Carnot’s chest, shouting out : 
‘Long live the Revolution!’ These words, 
owing to the general cheering of the crowd, 
were only heard by the footman seated behind 
the President. 

‘‘ Leaving the dagger in his chest, Caserio 
dashed away shouting ‘ Long live Anarchy !’ 
He endeavoured to escape by mixing with the 
crowd, but luckily his way was barred and the 
police soon laid hands upon him. 

‘“‘ Caserio denies having had any accomplice 
or even a confidant in his scheme. He states that 
his plan was conceived entirely by himself, carried 
out by himself alone, and without the slightest 
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pecuniary assistance. He persists in saying that 
only when facing the Jury will he make known 
the reasons for his action. It is very obvious, 
despite his reticence, that he was inspired only 
by that hatred and longing for vengeance which 
actuate Anarchists, and which have already been 
demonstrated on far too many occasions by 
outrages of a most diabolical nature.” 


It was ten o’clock when President Breillac began 
his cross-examination. 

“Your name is Caserio Santo-Jeronimo and you 
were born at Motta-Visconti, near Milan, on 
September 8th, 1873. You are the son of a boatman 
and the second of his children. Several others 
settled in the country of your birth, and some near 
your mother, who is a widow. Your early years 
showed no signs of what you were, eventually, to 
become. You then appeared industrious, upright, 
a good citizen, but you had the reputation of being 
quick to take offence and took umbrage at the very 
least provocation.” 

**I never quarrelled with anyone.” 

‘* As to your moral standing, it was similar to that 
of many young men. You were looked upon as an 
ascetic, and a woman hater. The state of health 
into which you sank after a few months soon tended 
to alter the good opinions which hitherto had been 
held about you. 

“It has also been said that you were not respon- 
sible for your actions.”’ 

Caserio (with some feeling): “Sir, I am per- 
fectly responsible for my every action ! ” 

** You have never suffered from any illness ? ” 

** Never since I was six years old.”’ 
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‘““It has been said that one of your uncles was 
weak-minded.”’ 

** I have two uncles, who are very far from being 
that.” 

“Your father suffered from epileptic fits.” | 

“That was during the Austrian occupation ; his 
brother had been taken prisoner by the enemy. 
That is what made him ill, but otherwise he 
was not weak-minded and was always a hard 
worker.” 

** Maitre Podreider, of Milan, who was to have 
been for your defence, wished your mother and 
several members of your family to be mentally 
examined. You protested strongly against such 
procedure, declaring that you were far from being 
mentally deficient and had assassinated the 
President in conformity with your anarchistic 
ideals.” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“You were an unsatisfactory pupil at school. 
You refused to attend the classes and never once 
won a prize.”’ 

“IT much regret it. Had I been properly educated, 
I should have struck with much stronger blows than 
I have.” 

“What would you have done ? ”’ 

“Used my extra knowledge in the cause of my 
ideals.” 

“At ten years of age you were a choir-boy at 
Motta-Visconti ; your mother placed a sheepskin 
over your shoulders and you impersonated Saint 
John the Baptist in the religious processions ? ”’ 

‘* Children often don’t know what they do ; they 
make many stupid mistakes.”’ 

At the age of thirteen Caserio was apprenticed 
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to a baker at Milan, named Olgiati. There he 
remained until the end of 1892. 

The President: ‘‘ On the 24th of June last, at 
nine o’clock at night, at a banquet given to him 
by the Municipality of Lyon, M. Carnot spoke these 
memorable words : 

*“*In our beloved France, there are no longer 
parties in opposition to each other. All hearts 
beat as one !° 

“His own generous heart was mistaken. Hell’s 
disciple was on the watch in the shape of yourself, 
and you lay in wait near the Palais de la Bourse. 
There it was that you struck your deadly blow, 
after a long and carefully conceived plan. Since 
when have you held anarchist views ? ” 

‘Since the trial of the Anarchists in Rome in 
1891.” 

“You looked upon Advocate Gori as your leader, 
whose lectures you always attended, despite your 
tendency to live alone with your dreams and lead 
a life of seclusion.” 

“Oh, no! I attended many other conferences.” 

** You read extensively, more especially anarchist 
pamphlets written by Caspani. Do you know 
him ? ” 

‘J am like all Anarchists ; I pay little attention 
to who writes a pamphlet. I only care for what it 
contains.”’ 

“Your family made desperate efforts to induce 
you not to become an Anarchist. As a result you 
ceased to have anything to.do with them.” 

‘That is not true! I have always retained the 
deepest affection for my mother and my near 
‘elations, but I could not put up with those that 
were biassed. I have devoted my energy to a much 
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greater and more noble family, that of humanity. 
The other one, the family as you understand it. 
is based only on self-interest.” 

‘You were a member of an anarchist section ir 
Milan. Do you know Mazzini, or Capucci?” 

“* Had I known them I should not disclose the 
fact. I am not one of the police.” 

“This section at Milan had a paper callec 
Amico del Popolo. This having been suppressed. 
you were delegated to receive all correspondence 
from Anarchists in Lugano, Geneva, Paris. 
Marseilles, and London.”’ 

“That is quite probable.” 

“You corresponded with Malato, who is con. 
sidered the leader of Italian Anarchists in London.’ 

‘“‘ T have no knowledge of him.” 

** When you arrived at Cette, you continued you. 
correspondence. Let us, however, proceed in orde 
of dates. In 1891 you were sentenced at Milan tc 
eight months’ imprisonment for distributing anar-. 
chist pamphlets at the entrance to the barracks. ° 

‘* They were the work of Caspani whom you knev 
only as a go-between.”’ 

* Gaspani had left for Paris. I named him fo 
my defence ; he had got away to safety.” 

““T think you were nearer the truth when you 
told the Court at Milan that you were merely < 
tool. At that period you had not become entirel: 
perverted ; at the theatre in Milan you dissolvec 
into tears at a play in which Marie-Antoinette anc 
Louis the Sixteenth mounted the scaffold . . . anc 
then you went and assassinated the President of < 
republic.” 

““M. Carnot has sent many others to the 
guillotine.” 
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*“* After disowning your native country, you left 
it to avoid serving under the Italian flag.” 

“The country? The world before you is your 
country.” 

** You went to Lugano and, as soon as you arrived 
there, a strike broke out in the baking industry.” 

“JT took part in the strike just as everyone else 
did. I was in no way an instigator of it.”’ 

“From Lugano you went to Lausanne, thence 
to Geneva, and finally to Lyon, where you had 
arrived on foot for the first time a year ago, on 
July 21st, 1893.” 

Since his arrival, Caserio accepted hospitality 
from two friends, Sablier and Menessi. 

“You stayed there at 134 Rue Pierre-Corneille, 
with two Anarchists, one named Prevost and 
another named Syragiatti; you took your meals 
with Madame Collet, who was called in Lyon the 
‘Mother of Anarchists.” You constantly called 
upon Sanlaville, editor of a newspaper, I’ Jnsurge.” 

“I have never known these people.” 

‘You were also roped into anarchist circles at 
Villeurbane.”’ 

** Naturally ; an ordinary baker could not mix 
with high society.” 

“At that time the great Exhibition was being 
prepared and you knew that it was to be held at 
Lyon in 1894.” 

‘Yes, but I didn’t know the date.”’ 

‘* From Lyon you went on to Vienne, where you 
were seen associating with the manager of a news- 
paper, M. Peinard, and with an anarchist hair- 
dresser named Chevallier, whom you were to meet 
a few hours before going back to Lyon to assassinate 
M. Carnot.” 
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Caserio (sneeringly) : ‘‘I couldn’t get a shave 
in a baker’s shop.” 

“In October, 1893, you left Vienne for Avignon 
and Cette. You had read in the newspaper Révolte 
that there was a group of Anarchists at Cette.” 

** Yes, Monsieur.”’ 

** La Révolte gave the address of Lacroix, upon 
whom you called. You were taken to the Café du 
Gard, a meeting-place for Anarchists, and given 
employment there with Viala and his wife. You 
were still staying with them when you set out to 
assassinate President Carnot. 

‘*] regret to say that at Cette the regulation 
regarding strangers was not observed. You had 
not made your written declaration before the police. 
For this irregularity you should have been fined or 
sent away from the city. 

‘* At Cette, as everywhere else, you were meeting 
notorious Anarchists.” 

‘© T couldn’t very well call upon the bourgeois ! ” 

‘You were most actively spreading your propa- 
ganda; you became the driving force of the 
Anarchists who congregated at the Café du Gard.” 

“There is no group of Anarchists at Cette, I 
can assure you.”’ 

‘“‘'The proof that there is is shown by the fact 
that when you went to hospital, Anarchists came to 
visit you as if you were a person of rank. People 
even came from Lyon and from Italy. What did 
they show you, these friends? Photographs of 
Ravachol, who gave up his life in the cause of 
Anarchy ! As did Pallas! And the Anarchists of 
Chicago ! ”’ 

President Breuillac had these photographs passed 
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‘‘ While you were staying with Viala and his wife 
an explosion took place, fortunately without serious 
results. Had you not thrown some dynamite into 
the oven?” 

‘“‘ It was entirely accidental and caused by green 
wood.” 

“On the 22nd June, 1894, you suddenly left 
your employer Viala after a discussion of no 
particular importance. It was merely a pretext on 
your part to enable you to get away. You left 
with twenty-five francs in your pocket.” 

“You couldn’t possibly tell what money I 
carried with me.” 

‘Before leaving Cette you called upon the 
Anarchist Sauret who gave you the address of 
Laborie at Montpellier. You then went and bought 
a dagger, for which you paid five francs.” 

Amidst general interest shown on all sides, the 
President ordered the dagger to be handed to the 
Jury. The blade, about sixteen centimetres in 
length, was wide, sharp edged, and made of 
Damascus steel. 

The weapon, bearing the Spanish words: 
Recuerdo- Toledo, had, nevertheless, been made at 
Thiers. It was still stained with the blood of 
M. Carnot, and the point was bent to one side. 
The handle was of copper, bulging slightly in the 
middle. 

** Don’t rub it too much,” the President advised 
the Jury, “it is a valuable souvenir and a relic to 
be carefully preserved.”’ 

** What route did you take-from Cette to Lyon ? ” 

‘*T left Cette in the afternoon to find my friend 
Laborie, who lived at Montpellier. His wife was 
away, so he gave me some supper.” 
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‘“You did not go direct from Cette to Mont- 
pellier, but by a branch line, and you had to take 
two separate tickets.” 

‘** That was done to fool the police.” 

“Your friends knew very well that you were 
making for Lyon. Before leaving Cette you 
returned to the Café du Gard. One of your friends 
there said to you: ‘So you’re going to see the 
Exhibition and President Carnot ? ’ 

‘We now proceed. From Montpellier you took 
a third-class ticket for Tarascon and, by a strange 
coincidence, you travelled in the same compartment 
as two policemen. It was very late when you 
reached Tarascon; you inquired at what time 
there was a train for Avignon with third-class 
accommodation and, learning from a porter that 
there was none until the following morning, you 
took a first-class ticket.” 

It seems strange that this shabby-looking indi- 
vidual travelling in this way attracted no suspicion 
towards himself ! 

On arriving at Avignon, the first thing Caserio 
did was to inquire the earliest train he could catch 
for Lyon. He bought a pennyworth of bread from 
a bakery, and at four o’clock on that Sunday 
morning he took his ticket ; not for Lyon, however, 
for he had not sufficient money left, but for Vienne, 
where he arrived about ten o’clock in the morning. 
He intended trudging on foot from Vienne to 
Lyon. Between Avignon and Vienne he bought a 
copy of the Lyon Republicain, from which he cut out 
the programme of the Presidential procession. The 
rest of the paper he used to wrap up his dagger. 

‘“* At Vienne you set off to find the whereabouts 
of your former companions of 1893 ; you had coffee 
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with Orsela ; you went to get a shave and told the 
barber that you were making for Lyon. You knew 
to whom you were speaking and counted upon 
the discretion of your old comrades.”’ 

‘* IT was paying them my last visit ; I knew well 
enough that I should never see them again.” 

‘*It was about two o’clock when you set off on 
foot to Lyon, smoking cigarettes.” 

Rain coming down in torrents forced him to 
shelter for a while under a tree. Despite the delay it 
was barely eight o’clock when Caserio reached Lyon. 

“It was a Sunday. Along the entire road you 
had seen people celebrating. It was the 24th of 
June, the anniversary of the Battle of Solferino. 
Thirty-five years before, Italian and French blood 
had together been shed in the cause of liberty in 
Lombardy. Possibly it recurred to your mind that 
your uncle had been taken prisoner by the 
Austrians ? ”’ 

Caserio (vaguely) : ‘Oh, yes! I knew it was 
the anniversary of Solferino ; but I took no notice 
of that. Wars waged between nations are only 
civil wars.”’ 

“You have received the hospitality of France, 
which, perhaps, has been unwisely given, and in 
this country you found your means of livelihood. 
As you went along the high road between Vienne 
and Lyon, smoking a cigarette, were you never 
once aghast at the thought of the crime you were 
about to commit? Was there never one single 
moment when you were tempted to draw back ? ”’ 

Caserio (in a firm voice): ‘‘No! I went 
straight ahead towards my goal!” 

Then, resuming his almost indolent attitude, M. 
Carnot’s assassin related the outrage in detail. 
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‘* I followed the illuminated streets as far as the 
Palais de la Bourse ; I made my way through the 
line of carriages and reached the right-hand pave- 
ment, knowing full well that those of the highest 
rank are always seated on the right-hand side of 
the carriage. I leant against a lamp standard on 
the edge of the pavement. A street urchin had 
scrambled up the lamp-post itself, but a policeman 
made him come down.” 

‘“‘ The standard is strong enough,”’ Caserio said 
to the policeman, as he stood almost in the front 
rank. There were only two young people in front 
of him ; it was then half-past eight. 

Caserio went on with his story. 

‘** The crowd was now beginning to get excited. 
One of those next to me told me the President was 
coming. Almost at once the band struck up the 
Marseillaise. Cavalry came past us and everyone 
shouted: ‘Vive! Vive!’ as President Carnot’s 
Carriage approached.”’ 

President Breuillac ordered a model of the open 
carriage to be handed to the Jury ; boat-shaped 
and with the step folded back. M. Carnot had 
General Borius on his left; General Voisin, 
Governor of Lyon, and the Mayor, M. Gailleton, 
sat facing him. M. Carnot’s chest was at about 
the same level as that of a man walking alongside. 
On the right and left of the doors rode two officers 
of the armed guard. By special request of the 
President these two mounted officers had retired a 
little way back, so that access to the carriage was 
perfectly easy. Numerous women and workmen 
had presented bouquets during the afternoon. 

Caserio proceeded in his quiet voice : 

‘* When I saw the carriage approaching, I drew 
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my dagger from my pocket, overturned two young 
people in front of me, threw aside the sheath, and 
then sprang forward. I grasped the carriage door 
with my left hand and with my right I struck 
downwards with all my force.” 

**'You plunged your weapon up to the hilt ; it 
penetrated for sixteen centimetres into the 
President’s chest. A scrap of paper was still 
adhering to the shaft of the weapon.” 

‘“*T cried out, ‘ Long live the revolution!’ When 
I had stabbed the President he looked me fixedly 
in the face and then sank back.”’ 

‘** And you were able to return his look without 
lowering your eyes !”’ 

‘* It didn’t move me in the least !”’ 

‘Where did you wish to stab him ? ”’ 

‘* Straight to the heart, but my hand was turned 
aside.”’ 

*“As soon as you had struck your blow you 
started to make off.” 

** Yes, and shouting : ‘ Long live Anarchy !’ It 
was through shouting that that I was stopped and 
taken into custody.” 

The President: ‘“ Meanwhile M. Carnot had 
flung aside the piece of paper adhering to his coat 
and drawn the dagger from the wound ; he was 
then seen to fall over in the carriage, unconscious. 
Doctors Gailleton and Poncet did all in their power 
for him while he was driven as rapidly as possible 
to the Préfecture. A most masterly operation was 
performed, but, alas, it only prolonged his life for 
a few hours; this man so dear to France. The 
portal vein had been cut through and the liver 
was perforated !”’ 

Caserio listened to all this with attention and 
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curiosity, his eyes fixed straight before him, his 
right hand resting on the rail. 

** This crime, Caserio, you had premeditated in 
cold blood ? ”’ 

**T am an Anarchist.” 

** And you hate all the Chiefs of State ? ”’ 

“Yes, such as they are.”’ 

“When you bought the knife you had already 
decided on the crime.”’ 

C¢ Yes.”’ 

“‘And this journey from Cette to Lyon, this 
tracking down of M. Carnot, was well and carefully 
thought out. When did you decide to assassinate 
M. Carnot? ”’ 

** T shall tell all that in my formal statement.” 

**A man named Irrigaray, a friend of yours at 
Montpellier, revealed, at the preliminary examina- 
tion, that you had never forgiven M. Carnot for 
having allowed Emile Henry to die by the guillotine. 
On another occasion, having read that a man had 
committed suicide through sheer want, you wrote : 
‘Here’s another who has died without killing 
anyone ! Had I been in his place, I should have 
killed a bourgeois. Neither my father nor my 
mother would have stayed my hand.’ 

** You told Madame Viala, your employer: ‘ If 
ever I strike a real blow, it will fall on the highest 
heads, and the idle rich.’ 

** You blamed Henry for having wasted his bomb 
in a café where there were hardly any people ! 

‘““When you were in the hospital at Cette you 
confided in a man laying near you, the soldier 
Leblanc, who will give evidence in this Court. 
You revealed to him your strong intention to 
assassinate the President of the Republic, either in 
Lyon or elsewhere.” 
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** IT never said any such thing to Leblanc ! ”’ 

We now arrive at the main point of the trial. 

‘* Had you any accomplices? The prosecution 
has not discovered any for certain, although a few 
people are under suspicion. It seems obvious that 
you will not reveal their names. Every time a 
question has arisen, not concerning you but relating 
to your companions, you have declined to open 
your mouth. I ask you, therefore, for the last 
time, did you arrive at Lyon as the outcome of a 
conspiracy ? ”’ 

‘“ No, monsieur, I came alone and of my own 
free will.” 

**'M. Carnot had successively refused to interfere 
in the death sentences passed upon Ravachol, 
Vaillant, and Henry. From that time onward he, 
Madame Carnot, and his children were continually 
being threatened. 

‘* On the sixth of February, 1894, an anonymous 
letter dated from London, written, apparently, not 
in ink but in blood, warned him of his impending 
assassination ! Have you not been the prime mover 
among Anarchists hiding in London? You had 
men over you directing these affairs, whatever you 
may declare to the contrary.” 

“I had no chiefs. I worked single-handed.”’ 

** The day following M. Carnot’s death, a photo- 
graph of Henry was sent to Madame Carnot. On 
the back of it was written: ‘He has been well 
avenged !* Do you deny knowing the authorship 
of these menacing communications ? ”’ 

**T don’t have to deny it.” 

** By what right did you take a life? The laws 
of men forbid murder. By what right did you con- 
stitute yourself judge, accuser, and executioner ? ”’ 
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‘“‘ If it is against the law to kill, it does not stand 
in the way of Governments sending countless 
thousands of men to slay one another, and call 
it war!” 

‘** You are twenty years of age.” 

‘** Yes, the age at which soldiers are sent forth 
to slay their brother men.” 

‘**In your case you have foully done to death a 
father of a family, and a model husband. Sit 
down! Your examination is finished.” 

M. Cousin, Commissary of Police at Lyon, was 
the first to give evidence. It was before him that 
Caserio was first brought after the outrage. He had 
on him an American knuckle-duster. His clothing 
had been torn to shreds by the angry crowd, who 
had tried to lynch him. He himself was quite 
calm and showed no sign whatever of remorse for 
what he had done. 

Then followed Policeman Brun who had arrested 
Caserio and taken him to the police station. 
Detective Bardin caught sight—alas, too late—of 
the assassin at the moment when he made his dash 
towards the President’s carriage. Detective Jeklé 
gave similar evidence. Detective Colombani 
grabbed Caserio by the collar just when, his crime 
committed, he dashed off, shouting: ‘‘ Long live 
Anarchy !”’ and adding in Italian: ‘*‘ Now they 
can behead me if they want to, and I don’t care 
in the very least ! ”’ 

We now come to the evidence given by General 
Voisin, Military Governor of Lyon. 

‘““T was,” he stated, “in the carriage of the 
President of the Republic, with General Borius and 
M. Gailleton, Mayor of Lyon. M. Carnot was 
entranced by the gorgeous decorations in the Rue 
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de la République and the splendid ovation he 
received from the crowds. Never had the people 
of Lyon shown greater enthusiasm. Suddenly I 
noticed a man approaching the carriage, holding 
something white in his hand. I thought it must be 
a bouquet or a petition ; but instead of flinging it 
into the carriage, as I had seen so many others 
do, this man, to my astonishment, thrust the paper 
upon the chest of the President. M. Carnot never 
ejaculated a cry nor uttered one single word. 
Mechanically I looked down at the bouquet lying 
on the floor of the carriage, when I saw M. Carnot 
fall backwards and put his hand on his chest. I saw 
very distinctly that blood was on his fingers. Again 
the President placed his hand upon his chest, but 
this time he withdrew it covered with blood. 
M. Carnot grew deadly pale and then lost 
consciousness. 

** Doctor Poncet instantly rendered first-aid with 
the greatest possible attention. By my orders the 
carriage was driven in all haste to the Préfecture, 
into which the President was carried. I cannot 
identify Caserio. I scarcely caught sight of his face.” 

General Borius : ‘“‘ When the crime was actually 
committed, my head was turned in the opposite 
direction. Suddenly I heard a dull sound, similar 
to a blow from a fist. The President called out, 
in a tone more of vexation than anything else : 
‘Oh! That man!’ He then placed his hand 
between his waistcoat and shirt and withdrew it, 
covered with blood, saying: ‘I am wounded !’ 
Almost immediately M. Carnot lost consciousness. 
Doctor Poncet, who was standing near, got into 
the carriage, undressed the President, and rendered 
him first-aid. I, personally, never saw Caserio.”’ 
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Answering a question of the Judge, the General 
added : 

** Since the execution of Ravachol, Vaillant, and 
Henry, threatening letters have been arriving almost 
daily at the Elysée, especially from abroad. I 
handed them over to the Sdreté-Général or to the 
Prefect of Police. On the eve of each execution 
M. Carnot was warned that, if he allowed the law 
to take its course, the Anarchists would revenge 
themselves upon him, his wife, and his children. 

‘*'M. Carnot had three detectives in the service 
of the Elysée behind his carriage ; but the armed 
guard had been left to the police of Lyon. On each 
side of the carriage doors rode a mounted officer ; 
but the President had requested them to keep a 
little farther back so as not to mask him from sight, 
and I had conveyed his wishes to them. It was 
most unfortunate that the carriage was of such 
very low structure.”’ 

Maitre Dubreuil: ‘“‘ Were not the last words 
uttered by the dying man to thank all those who 
were doing their utmost for him? Did M. Carnot 
say one single word against his murderer ? ”’ 

General Borius: “‘ Not one. And yet M. Carnot 
had entirely recovered consciousness. If he hastened 
his own death, it was through a nobility of soul.” 

M. Gailleton, Mayor of Lyon, was indisposed 
and unable to attend in Court. 

Captain Noettinguer, of the 7th Cuirassiers, com- 
manded the mounted escort for the carriage of the 
President. 

** President Carnot,” he stated, ‘“‘ was anxious to 
be seen and to be in direct touch with the populace. 
General Borius and Colonel Chamoin told me to 
leave the carriage door free and to withdraw the 
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armed guard a little. I was therefore slightly in 
the rear when Caserio struck at the President. I 
did not see his knife ; I did not even think he had 
on a knuckle-duster. I remember Caserio perfectly. 
He was wearing a white cap.” 

Caserio donned the white cap briskly and 
signified that he agreed. 

Lieutenant Delpech, of the 7th Cuirassiers, who 
rode by the other door, on the side opposite to 
M. Carnot, also stated that the President had 
requested him not to shut him out of view entirely. 
The footman, Constant Flotti, was seated on the 
box of the carriage and clearly saw Caserio at the 
moment when he dashed up holding a paper in his 
hand, The outrage was committed with incredible 
swiftness. Flotti heard Caserio cry out “ Vive la 
Révolution’’ at the actual moment when he struck 
the President. 

M. Rivaud, Prefect of the Rh6ne police, was 
seated in the second carriage with M. Dupuy, 
President of the Council. He did not witness the 
crime, and his attention was not attracted until 
Caserio was dragged away by the police. M. 
Carnot was by then lying stretched out upon 
cushions and showed every sign of death. At the 
police-station, where he underwent his first question- 
ing, Caserio replied with perfect calmness. 

** I had strongly insisted,’ continued M. Rivaud, 
“that every possible precaution should be taken 
to ensure the safety of the President of the Republic. 
I had specially urged that no one should be allowed 
to approach him with petitions or carrying flowers. 
No blame can be attached’ to me. It does not 
devolve upon me to investigate by whose order the 
escort officers widened their line.” 


4 
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The President: ‘‘ The order was given by 
General Borius. He has stated so himself, M. 
Rivaud. Besides, on all his journeys the President 
has objected to being hemmed in by detectives ; hi 
great wish was always to appear approachable to 
his people. I do not believe that every precaution 
in this world could prevent a resolute man from 
approaching him and striking him down.” 

Caserio: “ IfI had been unable to get at him at 
Lyon, I should have made my way back to Cette 
to look for employment. If the opportunity had 
come to me at a later date I should have struck at 
M. Carnot just the same.”’ 

Procureur-Général Fochier read out the statement 
of M. Gailleton, Mayor of Lyon, who had been 
seated alongside M. Carnot. ‘“‘ What a vulgar 
beast !”? M. Gailleton had exclaimed, thinking that 
Caserio was merely handing a petition without 
sufficient humility to the President. Almost instantly 
M. Carnot turned pale as death and said, in a 
weak voice: “‘ I have been wounded !”’ and fell 
back in a fainting condition. He regained con- 
sclousness on the first staunching of the flow of 
blood. M. Carnot had issued strict orders that the 
populace should approach him should they desire 
to do so. 

M. Coste Labaume, a Municipal Councillor, 
saw Caserio, after striking his blow, dash into the 
crowd, trying to force a way through it. It was 
then that he was seized and struck down. 

M. Demergue, a shoemaker, was the first to lay 
hands upon the assassin. He was warmly con- 
gratulated by the Court. 

“I much regret,’ exclaimed Caserio, ‘‘ having 
left my knife'in the chest of the President ; other- 
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wise I should have knifed the first person who stood 
in the way of my escape.”’ 

M. Bauthiat, a hairdresser, also assisted in the 
arrest of Caserio by seizing him by the throat. The 
President of the Court congratulated him equally 
on his courage. 

Mlle Marie Granger, a young and rather attrac- 
tive chambermaid, stated that she grabbed him 
by the sleeve of his coat. Caserio, in wrenching 
himself free, broke her umbrella in two and she 
added : “‘ He gave them both a blow with his fist.”’ 
Caserio smiled in a friendly and engaging way at 
Mile Granger. 

Detective Dubois was attached on special duty to 
the Elysée. He had accompanied M. Carnot to 
Lyon. His statement was an interesting one. He 
said that he had noticed a man, dressed like Caserio, 
roaming around near the President when he was 
visiting the Exhibition. When he saw Caserio 
rushing away, he instinctively flung himself upon 
him. Yet, after a very careful scrutiny of him, 
M. Dubois was no longer of the opinion that the 
man he saw at the Exhibition was the assassin. 

After these eye-witnesses came Doctors Ollier 
and Poncet, professors at the Medical School in 
Lyon, who had devoted their utmost skill and every 
scientific resource to save the life of the unfortunate 
President. They were able to prolong it only for 
a very few hours. M. Carnot remained in a state 
of semi-consciousness. He only opened his eyes 
for one short moment and said to Doctor Poncet : 
** Doctor, how you are hurting me!” He then 
thanked Colonel Chamoin and his friends at the 
bedside. 

M. Vaux, the cutler at Cette who sold the dagger 
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to Caserio, stated that he had sold similar weapons 
to two people unknown to him, one of them a 
soldier. Yet amongst the Anarchists of Cette who 
were brought before him, he could not identify a 
single one. 

M. Viala, the baker at Cette for whom Caserio 
had worked, stated that he was of a hasty temper 
easily roused, and that he was a great reader, 
particularly of works dealing with Anarchists. “‘ If 
ever I strike a great and noble blow like Henry 
did, I shall bring about the fall of those in nige 
positions.” 

‘© However,”? added M. Viala, “I didn’t look 
upon him as an Anarchist. Besides, I don’t un<der- 
stand what is meant by the word anarchy.” : 

The President : ‘You will learn all about, it here 
well enough !’ 

M. Crociocha, Commissaire Central at Cette, said 
that from his arrival there in the previous January, 
Caserio had been named to him as an Anarghist ; but 
almost immediately the man was taken to hospital. 

‘When he came out,”’ continued the witness, “ I 
put a detective and my own secretary to keep their 
eye upon him at the Café du Gard, where he 
constantly spent his time. But he was sober i in his 
habits, was in regular work, and in no way awakened 
my suspicions.’ 

The President expressed surprise that the Com- 
missaire Central did not make Caserio produce his 
permit, required of every stranger. It is obvious 
-that this was a grave dereliction of duty and that 
the police at Cette incurred a heavy responsibility. 

The President : “‘ Is Cette an anarchist centre ? ”’ 

** There are about fifteen Anarchists living there, 
but they are more revolutionaries.” 
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M. Boy, Police Commissary at Vienne, ques- 

tioned the Anarchists of this town, with whom 
Caserio had kept in touch since he lived there in 
1893. ‘There were many Italian Anarchists residing 
there ; the police have a list, officially, of a hundred 
and twenty. Caserio was on friendly terms with 
the majority of them, and he renewed his acquain- 
tance with some of them when he broke his journey 
at Vienne, before starting off to trudge the road to 
Lyon and assassinate M. Carnot. 
_M. Pernel, Special Commissary at the Préfecture 
‘lu Rhone, gave information about Caserio passing 
tHgough this town. In 1893 he registered under the 
nanze of Caserio and visited various Italian Anar- 
chists He had not, at this time, the necessary 
leisure. to enter into negotiations with the groups 
of Fren\ch Anarchists. 

Thera BOW remains the final but by no means 
least inteyiesting witness, the soldier Leblanc, who 
revealed at Marseilles such strange facts about the 
— plot of which Caserio had been but the 


instruynent. . 
Tpée Court rose at six o’clock and adjourned until 


the next day. 

The town continued to retain its usual dreamy 

omposure. Thanks to the excellent measures 
taken by President Breuillac, perfect order in Court 
was maintained throughout the proceedings. 

As a precautionary measure, Caserio was not 
taken back to the prison of Saint-Paul. He spent 
the night at the Palais de Justice. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT : 
SECOND DAY 


Lyon, 3 August. 


HAVE said earlier that the President of Assize 

had held back, until this second sitting, the 
evdence of the soldier Leblanc, the original deserter 
from Cette, who had, of his own free will, revealed 
to the military authorities at Marseilles, where he 
was under detention, the existence of a conspiracy 
against the life of M. Carnot. 

Leblanc entered the Court in the custody of two 
policemen. He was a sickly looking lout, with the 
appearance of a street loafer, and spoke in the 
worst Parisian slang. His revelations were accepted 
by the Court with very great reserve, and the 
Public Prosecutor himself only accepted them with 
the most obvious scepticism. 

** At the beginning of February,” began Leblanc, 
‘“‘ T was under treatment in the hospital at Cette at 
the same time as Caserio. My _ fellow-patient 
received numerous visits from Anarchists, notably 
from one named Sauret. They chatted a great deal 
during the time they were allowed out of doors 
and when I hedged discreetly : 

*“* * Here’s a bourgeois,’ said Caserio to Sauret ; 
‘he has no sympathy with anarchy.’ 

** * No,’ I replied, ‘ Ravachol was only a common 
assassin.” ”’ 

35 
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‘“*In any case,’ said Caserio, ‘he was an 
assassin who did his duty !’ 

** And Vaillant,’ I replied, ‘did his utmost to 
blow up the Chambre des Deputeés and failed. All 
your attempts are failures ! ’ 

“<Tf Vaillant failed, went on Caserio, ‘ we 
guarantee to succeed. ‘The Anarchists of Cette 
will come to their own in the end !’ 

‘When later on I learnt, in the military prison 
at Marseilles, that M. Carnot had been assassinated 
by an Italian, I could not fail to recall this conversa- 
tion. We prisoners felt certain that this crime would 
bring about war between France and Italy and 
that, before very long, we should be pardoned and 
released. During the night we sang the Ga zra / 
as a token of our joy. We were accused, quite 
erroneously, of having sung La Ravachole, and the 
Governor of the prison sent for me. 

“TI was about to ask permission to see you,’ J 
told him, ‘in order to give you some interesting 
information.’ 

‘** Ah, yes,’ put in the Governor, ‘ you come from 
Cette. You were even a member of La Tierce.’ 

“He alluded, by this, to a secret association. 
I replied that I had never been an Anarchist, but 
I had known about the movement for a long time.” 

Caserio (shrugging his shoulders) : ‘‘ This soldier 
Leblanc doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 
This is not at all what he told the magistrate at 
the preliminary examination. I never received one 
single visit at the hospital at Cette. I was put in 
an isolated room. He was askéd to identify one 
single Anarchist who had called to see me and he 
never recognized a single one.” 

Leblanc: ‘“ Pardon me, I identified Sauret. 
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Besides, Caserio cannot deny that his friends sent 
him in the hospital a photograph of the Chicago 
Anarchists and one of Ravachol facing the guillo- 
tine. All the patients in the hospital had a look 
at them !”’ 

The President (to the witness) : “‘ Did not Caserio 
also say that bombs were the best things to use 
because they seldom failed to miss their mark ? ” 

Leblanc: ‘* Yes, he did, and when I asked him 
why he did not vent his fury upon the King of 
Italy he told me: ‘ Kings and rulers of states are 
well guarded ; but I’ll find a means of striking at 
the top despite all the squadrons of cavalry.’ ” 

Caserio : ‘‘ It was not I who said all this. It was 
the invalid in the second bed. It was he, whose 
name I cannot remember, who blamed us for 
throwing bombs into cafés, like Henry had done, 
and killing practically nobody, instead of attacking 
an emperor, a king, or a president. I replied that 
that sort of thing was most difficult, that I only 
had an opportunity of seeing the King of Italy 
surrounded by his guards. To which my neighbour 
replied that there was only one way to do it: 
stand at a window and fire ! ”’ 

The President : ‘‘ Both the statements are, in the 
end, the same. What is a certainty is that these 
views were expressed.”’ 

The soldier Leblanc : “‘ They certainly were.” 

“You were, at the preliminary examination, 
rather more explicit. You said that Caserio 
intended to carry out his plan at Lyon, when M. 
Carnot visited the Exhibition, and it would be a 
marvel if he ever arrived.” 

Caserio: ‘‘ I was unaware that there was to be 
an exhibition at Lyon, otherwise I should not have 
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squandered my money and should not have had to 
make the best part of the journey on foot. I never 
confided to a single soul my intention to kill the 
President of the Republic.” 

The soldier Leblanc : “Come now! Lots had 
been drawn. The murderer was to be accompanied 
by two or three confederates who would shadow 
him and facilitate his flight.’ 

Caserio: ‘“‘ We are not soldiers who have to 
draw lots. Among Anarchists there is absolute 
freedom. The drawing of lots does not bind them.”’ 

Leblanc: ‘* Well, anyway, these were his very 
words ! When I asked him which of his companions 
was to strike the fatal blow at M. Carnot, Caserio 
replied : ‘ The luck of the draw will decide that.’ ” 
(Sensation. ) 

M. Fochier, the Public Prosecutor, then spoke : 

‘“* My feelings,’ he said, “‘ are quite as affected 
at this present time as they were when at that 
awful moment, throughout our hospitable city of 
Lyon, the news spread about the assassination of the 
Chief of State ; that upright and blameless citizen, 
so popular and so respected by all. By his presence 
at the Exhibition he paid the highest possible 
tribute to the brains and hands of the working man. 

“<M. Carnot still remembered, with affection and 
gratitude, his first visit to Lyon in 1888, and the 
cordial welcome which he had then received. He 
came to us with the authority of a Chief of State 
who had assured France the respect of other nations 
and concrete alliances. The cheers and the welcome 
with which he was met were not only offered to him 
as President, but as a private gentleman, a model 
husband, and an excellent father, who, on being 
raised to the highest position attainable, spoke these 
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memorable words: ‘ All that I possess of strength 
and devotion I shall give unstintingly to the 
happiness and welfare of my country ! ’ 

‘“The dagger of a scoundrel changed all that 
gaiety and rejoicing into a time of public mourning ! 
On the morrow, at the very hour when the President 
was due to receive our final homage, it was a funeral 
procession which the people followed in tears! 
The criminal is not a native of Lyon, for the men of 
Lyon do not violate the sacred laws of hospitality. 
Nor is he a Frenchman, this man who has killed 
M. Carnot. He is of no nationality. No country 
will claim him! Caserio has renounced all such 
rights ! 

“‘ I greatly deplore the regrettable reprisals which 
were taken against peaceable Italians after the 
outrage. These reprisals, instigated at the outset 
by misguided people, were still further aggravated 
by scoundrels whom French justice has not hesitated 
to strike down. As to Caserio himself, he is just a 
savage beast. Against such creatures society defends 
itself, and it can be done in only one way.” 

Caserio listened to all this, his hands upon his 
knees, as if hypnotized. Is it a smile on his face, 
or is it a nervous grin that bares his teeth and 
gives him the appearance of a young wolf? We 
shall never know. 

“It was in the midst of this fatherly love and 
concern for the happiness of his people that M. 
Carnot was struck down. It was his special wish 
that he should not be more rigorously guarded than 
usual, and the Anarchists learnt of it! Caserio 
struck straight at his heart, not as a fanatic, but as 
one who had no intention of uszlessly sacrificing 
his own life. His first thoughts turned to his best 
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means of escape ; his chizf regret was that he had 
left his knife embedded in the heart of his victim, 
rendering him powerless to strike down the first 
person who stood in the way of his escape. 

“*M. Carnot died without expressing one word 
of resentment against his murderer. Hatred of 
anyone or anything had always been foreign to his 
noble heart ! Had he survived his frightful injury, 
he would, without the very least doubt, have 
forgiven him. He is dead, and, it is clear, gentle- 
men of the Jury, which way your duty lies. From 
you, I demand justice. Caserio stated at the 
preliminary examination that he would only speak 
out when brought before you. Now the time has 
arrived. Let him speak and try to justify his 
infamous, useless, and cowardly crime, which has 
plunged the whole of France into mourning! He 
steadily denies having had any accomplices ; that 
may be, but it is none the less true that, ever since 
the execution of Vaillant and Henry, the Anarchists 
have been determined to assassinate the President 
of the Republic. Threatening letters, one after the 
other, poured into the Elysée. 

** This anarchist literature, this mass of horrible 
documents, gave out, each day, the name of the 
next victim to fall a prey to the knife of the assassin ! 
* The revolver is a good weapon,’ wrote one of the 
theorists of anarchy ; ‘ but the knife or poison are 
more sure in their result !? ” 

Caserio signified his agreement with this by a 
savage grin. 

“So these are the reformists,” exclaimed M. 
Fochier. “These are the gentle redeemers of 
humanity! Atrocity and savagery, such is their 
programme, such is their execrable formula ! 
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“Was there conspiracy? I accept with con- 
siderable reserve the evidence brought here by the 
soldier Leblanc. It is quite possible that there was 
no drawing of the lots to decide who should 
assassinate M. Carnot. What is certain is that 
Caserio had, for a very long time, been determined 
to bring about the fall of one of ‘ the great heads,’ 
as he called them. His premeditation was pitiless. 
Throughout this long thirty-hour journey from 
Cette to Lyon, this journey planned so carefully, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes by obtaining a lift 
on a Cart, with his tracks broken in order to fool 
the police, no thought of remorse ever entered his 
mind. 

*“< It will be pleaded on the prisoner’s behalf that 
he is the son of an epileptic father. But at what 
moment of his life has this determined man ever 
shown the very slightest sign of epilepsy ? His iron 
will was inflexible all through. When he appeared 
before the Examining Magistrate he declared : 
‘And I should do the same again, were I to have 
the chance ! ’ 

“For this relentless, heartless criminal, there is 
but one expiation that he can make on earth. 
Caserio has plunged an entire country into mourning 
and brought lasting sorrow upon a family most 
tenderly united. 

** Anarchy, of which he boasts, is not a political 
party. It is but an infamous excuse for murder 
and destruction. 

“It is in the name of society, civilization, and 
humanity, gentlemen of the Jury, that I demand 
of you, not vengeance, but the highest and most 
supreme justice.” 

After the speech of the Public Prosecutor, M. 
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its composure and regained its impassiveness. He 
blew his nose noisily ; then, with his bantering and 
contemptuous expression, he cast a forced smile 
around the Court while Maitre Dubreuil proceeded : 

‘I have weighed evenly both sides of the scales 
and, to my mind, they are not properly balanced. 
Such unconcern, in view of what the end may 
bring! On whom, then, lies the responsibility ? 
Forgive, me, gentlemen of the Jury, please forgive 
me ! In casting a look of pity on this wretched man, 
I may appear to be thrusting from my mind all 
sense of commiseration towards the august victim. 
At first I experienced a feeling of disgust against 
myself, because I was about to plead with you for 
a verdict of extenuating circumstances on behalf 
of the assassin of M. Carnot, and it seemed to me 
that to exhibit such tender feelings for the criminal 
would be as if guilty of the crime myself, and I 
felt I should be committing another one. 

“Yet, after this first revulsion, I weighed the 
facts in my mind and you will also do the same, 
because you are the real judges of the case. You 
will take into every consideration the hereditary 
taint, the evil surroundings, and all the strange 
circumstances that preceded the crime !”’ 

These were the three chief points of the Counsel’s 
masterly psychological pleading for the defence. 
Caserio was, himself, no madman, but his father 
suffered from epilepsy long before he was born, 
ever since the day when, during the war against 
Austria, he had seen his brother led away a prisoner 
and his own life hung in the balance. A letter 
written by the doctor at Motta-Visconti was put 
forward as evidence ; it confirmed the existence of 
this hereditary complaint which the father of 
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Caserio had transmitted to his children. The 
prisoner himself had suffered from rickets, one of 
the characteristics of epilepsy. It was to this same 
morbid predisposition that his weakness of character, 
once so gentle, must be attributed. His complete 
unconcern was again obvious from a letter which 
he wrote to his mother after committing the 
murder: ‘‘ Although I’m behind prison bars,” he 
said, ‘“‘ yet my days are happy and very cheerful ! ” 

‘** Happy days in a cell!’ said Maitre Dubreuil, 
‘‘ with iron bars to the windows and shackles 
round his feet and only the scaffold and the guillo- 
tine to look forward to. Again, the suddenness 
of the crime must be borne in mind, conceived and 
carried out almost at once, between Cette and Lyon 
without one single thought of drawing back. 
During these thirty-six hours Caserio behaved as 
though hypnotized. He obeyed some mysterious 
and irresistible force ; he certainly was not acting 
by his own free will. Professor Lombroso, who has 
spent his life in studies of this kind, is perfectly 
positive that Caserio was an hereditary epileptic. 

*“It is this degenerate, victim of one of those 
incomplete educations which so often lead to 
criminal aberrations, whose brain has been turned 
by Anarchist theories and propaganda. ‘This fair- 
haired boy, so reserved, so pious, had the ill luck 
to leave his native village at the age of thirteen, 
to go to Milan and there to meet Gori. This man 
instilled his hatred towards society into everyone 
he came across.” 

Caserio, at this, became furious, and, struggling 
between his warders, shouted: ‘“‘ That’s wrong ! 
M. Gori was not my master ; I am a disciple of no 
man !” 
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President Breuillac : ‘‘ Let your Counsel speak. 
His task is difficult enough already.” 

Maitre Dubreuil: ‘‘ Gori has stated, and I 
recollect it well, that when Caserio was first brought 
to him, he was already imbued with Socialism and 
a fervent propagandist of it. He added that he 
still remembered the sight of him with his eternal 
smile ; and it was the struggle for existence that 
had converted this Raphaelesque dreamer, who 
burst into tears on seeing a play dealing with the 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth, into a tragic, 
stormy, and bloodthirsty being; but it is men 
like M. Gori who, protected from criminal tempta- 
tions by their education, poison simple minds like 
his. | 
‘““It was owing to his enthusiasm for these ill- 
omened doctrines that Caserio was forced, in Italy, 
to become an outcast, and tramp his weary way from 
Milan and Lugano to Cette. It is here that the true 
responsibility lies. 

‘With no money, no letters of recommendation, 
no country to which he belonged, Caserio consoled 
himself by associating with Anarchists. He became 
impregnated by the deplorable literature which 
wounds and eventually destroys the soul of the 
working man, Just as everlasting drops of water will, | 
in time, wear away the hardest stone. 

‘* Gentlemen of the Jury, try to picture to your- 
selves the effect which these evil associations 
brought to bear upon a brain already hereditarily 
doomed. 

““No! Caserio must not be left to bear the 
entire responsibility of his Criminal act; those 
really guilty must be sought elsewhere. He has 
been no more than their striking arm.” 
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M. Dubreuil’s speech caused a _ tremendous 
impression in Court. 

**M. Carnot died without uttering one word of 
resentment against his assassin. From those higher 
realms to which his noble soul has fled, I seem 
to see descend, amidst a shining light, his supreme 
prayer to you to show forgiveness and mercy. 
Remember also, Gentlemen of the Jury, the aged 
Italian peasant who offers a despairing supplication 
to her God whom her wretched son had renounced. 
With these two things to guide you I commend 
my misguided client into your hands.”’ 

Nothing but the awful gravity which pervaded 
the Court could have prevented a burst of applause 
at this splendid oration by Maitre Dubreuil. 
President Breuillac asked Caserio whether he had 
anything further to say in his defence. The 
prisoner made an affirmative gesture and drew 
from his pocket a written statement which he 
handed to the interpreter. 

** It is probable,”’ said President Breuillac, “‘ that 
this document is nothing more nor less than a 
vindication of Anarchist theories. I warn those 
members of the Press sitting in Court that, according 
to a law recently passed, it may be necessary to 
forbid its publication.”’ 

We therefore have nothing more to say on this 
particular subject which was extremely interesting ; 
my readers will believe me when I tell them that 
Caserio had not the same erudition that Emile 
Henry possessed. He appeared thoroughly dis- 
concerted when M. Fochier claimed the non- 
publication of this part of the proceedings and 
added that he had nothing further to say in his own 
defence. 
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It was midday when the Jury retired to consider 
their verdict. They returned into Court after an 
interval of about ten minutes with a verdict of 
Guilty upon every point, and silent upon the 
question of extenuating circumstances. 

Public Prosecutor Fochier thereupon demanded 
a death sentence upon the prisoner. 

At this moment Maitre Dubreuil rose, and, after 
paying tribute, as we had all done, to the impartiality 
with which President Breuillac had held the scales 
of Justice, he added that no feelings of resentment 
of the slightest kind could possibly exist, but that it 
was still his duty to question certain statements 
made to jurors at the beginning of the session in 
which they were urged to strike down, without the 
least pity, the murderer of Monsieur Carnot. 

Public Prosecutor Fochier remarked that the 
trial of Caserio had not then started and that this 
incident did not come into the question. 

President Breuillac asked the Counsel for the 
Defence if his conclusions were confirmed by the 
signature of his client. Maitre Dubreuil replied in 
the negative and handed the pen for Caserio to 
sign the paper; but the latter, after reading it 
through, declined to doso. Maitre Dubreuil there- 
upon withdrew the conclusions which he had put 
forward. 

President Breuillac then sentenced Caserio to 
death and ordered that the execution should be 
carried out at Lyon. 

Caserio, who had listened to the sentence with 
his hands tightly clutching the bar of the dock, his 
head slightly bent to the right, his eyes lowered, 
placed his white cap on his head, and while the 
police held down his arms he endeavoured to shout, 
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but he could not overcome the emotion which had 
seized him, and his final words, ‘‘ Long live Social 
Revolution,”’ scarcely reached us. Then, after a 
few moments he shouted again: ‘“‘ Corragio 
camaradi, evviva l’anarchia ! ”’ 

Outside the Court no incident of any kind 
occurred. 


EXECUTION OF CASERIO 


On 16 August, fifteen days after being condemned 
to death, Caserio was guillotined in front of the 
Prison Saint-Paul, during a terrific thunderstorm 
which had been raging all night. 

When the governor of the prison came into his 
cell to summon him he was lying in a deep sleep, 
not aware that the actual moment had arrived. 

The wretched man seemed thunderstruck. His 
voice failed him, and he shivered from head to foot. 
His teeth chattered, and great tears coursed down 
his face. 

The whole way from the prison to the guillotine 
he never ceased to utter inarticulate moanings. 
Standing within two steps from the sliding board, 
he pulled himself together with a final effort, 
roughly pushed aside the priest and called out in a 
weak voice : 

‘* Courage, comrades, and long live Anarchy !”’ 
the last syllable was drowned by the thud of the 
great knife when it fell. 


CHAPTER III 
SARREBOURSE D’AUDEVILLE 


Nantes, 15 March, 1891. 


O-MORROW, Monday, before a jury of 

Nantes, a trial will start for a murder which 
greatly stirred the feelings of the inhabitants of 
Brittany, particularly among the middle classes and 
the impoverished nobility of the provinces, for the 
victim and the murderer belong, respectively, to 
these two classes, still very much inclined to keep 
aloof from one another amidst the people of 
western France. 

The prisoner, M. Sarrebourse d’Audeville, was 
a small landowner living in the outskirts of Pouli- 
guen, a keen sportsman and fisherman, a heavy 
drinker, much averse to learning anything and 
incapable of looking after his affairs. 

When about twenty-seven years of age, nearly 
on the verge of bankruptcy, owing to hereditary 
dislike of work of any kind, this gentleman took up 
with the daughter of some peasant-folk living near 
Nantes, named Heurteaux, themselves hypnotized, 
as are so many others, by the word de. 

The young woman had been vowed to Saint 
Catherine five years before. Ofno great attraction, 
it was said; but Heurteaux possessed one of 
those substantial provincial fortunes accumulated 
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by the wise and careful economy practised by many 
generations. | 
The marriage took place with every sign of 
vulgar ostentation ; Mlle Félicie Heurteaux became 
Mme d’Audeville, and M. Sarrebourse collared the 
cash. 
Then followed a few years of hunting and cours- 
ing, drinking, and gambling at baccarat. 
_ When the money from the marriage-settlement 
was run through, and that was soon accomplished, 
M. d’Audeville endeavoured to recoup himself by 
gambling in stocks and shares. His only qualifica- 
tion for success in this enterprise was about as much 
experience as an office-boy’s, and at the end of the 
monthly settlement he was down and out. 
Bankrupt, cursed instead of being consoled, dis- 
appointed in her parents-in-law—‘ people of no 
class °’—covered with bruises made by her lord 
and master, the former Mlle Heurteaux was obliged 
at last to seek for a separate maintenance order, in 
order to safeguard what remained of the patrimony 
of her two children. The matter was put in hand 
without any delay through the initiative of her 
father, now somewhat less enthusiastic about coats 
of arms. The President of the Tribunal at Saint- 
Nazaire forbade M. d’Audeville to “haunt or 
frequent ”’ his wife during the course of the trial. 
Thoroughly disconcerted by this order of the Court, 
without funds, and incapable of earning a penny 
piece, assisted by his friends who gave him tempo- 
rary shelter and food, M. Sarrebourse d’Audeville 
developed a violent hatred, firstly against his wife, 
then against M. and Mme Heurteaux, the two old 
country people whom he cursed for their egoism 
and stinginess. 
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He bought himself a Catalan knife, a revolver, 
a double-barrelled shot-gun, in fact a regular 
arsenal, then found out the time at which the meals 
were served in the Heurteaux residence, where 
everyone was placed at the table, and learnt that 
his father-in-law sat with his back to the door, with 
his wife facing him. 

Supplied with all this information, on 4 
December, at the luncheon hour, he burst into 
the dining-room and with his first shot blew his 
wife’s face into a bloody mass. 

That first murder successfully accomplished, M. 
d’Audeville aimed at his terrified mother-in-law, 
but somebody struck him at the very moment he 
fired, and the shot buried itself in the back of an 
arm-chair. 

M. Sarrebourse d’Audeville appears to-morrow, 
Monday, before the Court of Assize of Loire- 
Inférieure. Maitre Demange is for the defence. 


Nantes, 16 March, 1891. 


René Sarrebourse d’Audeville is little more than 
thirty years of age, but absinthe, and a life of idle- 
ness, have completely besotted this utterly useless 
creature. One would put him down at ten years 
older. A great lout ofa fellow, fair-haired, ungainly, 
with his hair closely cropped and a drooping mous- 
tache. He resembles a sub-officer who has re- 
enlisted and spent most of his spare time not too 
far away from the canteen. He cries and sobs into 
his handkerchief, and President Le Meur has his 
work cut out to elicit from him two successive 
answers containing a word of common sense. 

Maitre Demange had with him Maitre 7 
of the Bar of Nantes. 
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The handsome Court of Nantes is absolutely 
crammed. The case has been given considerable 
publicity here ; two social classes are involved in 
this family drama. On the side of the accused, you 
have the lesser nobility, anything but wealthy, 
often uncertain as to what the morrow will bring, 
unaccustomed to work, their interests chiefly 
centred in hunting, coursing, racing, much in 
favour in this part of the country and occupied 
with various diversions more often than not very 
expensive, even in the provinces. 

On the side of the victim, née Félicie Heurteaux, 
you have the petite bourgeoisie, enriched and proud, 
whose savings, accumulated by generations of hard- 
working folk, are to be just frittered away through 
the hands of a worthless idler and spendthrift like 
this fellow we have before us. 

However, the examination will enlighten us on 
this marriage for money. 

‘“At Pouliguen you lived a loafing existence, 
frequenting cafés and disreputable haunts, often in 
conflict with the police, hunting and fishing—an 
absolute idler. In 1885 you were sentenced for 
striking a policeman. You were a bad son and 
refused to take any part in your father’s funeral. 
You were just as ill-disposed towards your mother 
who, however, had always spoilt you and humoured 
you beyond description. This unhappy woman 
brought you up as a conceited coxcomb, a spend- 
thrift, incapable of decent, honest work, buying 
whatever happened to take your fancy and never 
paying for it. You ended up by gambling on the 
‘ Bourse ’ and that brought you to utter ruin.” 

“I wanted to improve my financial position.” 

“You were already a bankrupt when you con- 
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tracted a marriage for money, scarcely being 
acquainted with Mlle Heurteaux, whom you were 
about to marry, but who was, one day, to inherit 
a fortune. That money it was your object and 
intention of getting into your hands and, most 
unfortunately, you were accepted without question. 

** You were married on the 17th December, 1887, 
and you lived at Pouliguen with your young wife, 
who brought you four thousand francs income from 
her father, fifty thousand as dowry, and who would 
become very rich. You lost no time in gambling 
with, and losing, this money on the Bourse.” 

‘¢ T lost money in the Panama Scandal. I tried to 
recoup myself, but became more and more 
involved.” 

** You were not satisfied with ruining your wife 
financially, but you treated her with brute force. Her 
arms were a mass of bruises. Your mother-in-law 
told you that she regretted not possessing a revolver, 
otherwise she would have blown out your brains. 
Yet this was but three months after the marriage ! ”” 

‘** But I adored my wife.” 

‘You insisted that she should draw up a will 
in your favour and, to compel her to do so, you 
hung out of the window, into space, your tiny 
daughter who had only shortly been born.” 
(Murmurs in court.) “In fact you have never 
ceased to impose upon Mme d’Audeville. You 
blamed her for having no knowledge of the world. 
She became resigned to her lot, and, for all your 
brutal treatment of her, displayed a sweetness of 
disposition which has never varied.” 

** I have never struck her. I may, possibly, have 
brushed her aside, but that would be all.” 

** At the end of three months you had run through 
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your fortune ; your estates were mortgaged to the 
hilt and your wife, to safeguard the patrimony of her 
children, was compelled to apply to the Court for 
a separate maintenance order against you. This 
decision on her part, which would have left you 
without any resources, threw you into a fury. 
Your shocking treatment became worse than before 
and you even vented your cruel spite upon the two 
children.” 

In June, 1890, Mme d’Audeville, overwhelmed 
with disgust, petitioned the Courts for a judicial 
separation. The President authorized her to take 
up her residence with her parents in the Rue 
Bonne-Louise. 

At Nantes, Sarrebourse d’Audeville, denuded of 
funds, endeavoured, by means of supplicating 
letters, to induce her to break her irrevocable 
resolve. Finding his wife inflexible, he decided 
upon revenge. He bought a revolver and a double- 
barrelled gun, and, on 12 November, took rooms 
a few yards from where his wife was living in the 
Rue Bonne-Louise. 

‘“'Why come so near? ‘To keep an eye on the 
residence of your father-in-law ? ” 

‘““No. I wished to be near to my children, who 
were not allowed to come near me.” 

“You thought to bring pressure to bear upon 
your wife by speaking of suicide, hoping that the 
horror of such a thing would bring her back to 
you, despite her feelings.” 

“But I was penniless, without any resources. 
My friends were keeping me in food.” 

**’You wrote a letter to the Phare de la Lovre in 
which you accused your wife of having, so you 
declared, stripped your house of everything, leaving 
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you without a stick of furniture, without linen or 
crockery ; in other words, penniless.” 

We now come to the evening before the crime, 
4. December. 

The Accused : ‘‘ In the room which I had taken, 
in the Rue Bonne-Louise, I heard roars of laughter 
going on between my wife and her parents. This 
burst of merriment had such an efféct upon me that 
I overturned the vase.”’ 

“You had armed yourself with a gun, a revolver, 
and a long knife.”’ 

** My intention had been to kill myself in their 
presence.” 

** You went out in this way, armed to the teeth, 
sneaking round the houses like any common thief. 
It was about one o’clock midday. You went up 
to your father-in-law’s flat, pushing aside the servant 
who tried to stop you and threatening her with your 
gun. You pushed open the door, fired at your wife, 
and the wretched woman fell dead. You next 
aimed at your mother-in-law, but M. Heurteaux 
struck at your arm and the shot went astray. 
Such was your abominable crime. You then took 
to flight, but were arrested. Did you feel no remorse 
at what you had done? ”’ 

The Accused (sobbing): “TI recollect nothing 
about it. I lost my head. I was fond of my 
wife.” 

“What! <A few days before the crime you 
threatened to get rid of her as well as her mother. 
To-day you plead madness, but the doctors, after 
very careful examination of you, have stated that 
your pretence of being haunted by spirits, as you 
have tried to make out, is sheer nonsense.” 

““ It’s perfectly true, nevertheless. I fave seen 
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phantoms. I’ve seen my wife’s chair move across 
the room with nobody touching it.”” (Laughter.) 

“You committed this crime in a most cold- 
blooded way. You had counted upon securing a 
fortune, but it has evaded your grasp. For the 
annihilation of all your hopes you wished to take 
revenge upon your wife.” 

The Commissary of Police who proved the 
crime, gave the most shocking details. Half Mme 
d’Audeville’s face had been entirely shot away. 

She had fallen at the foot of the chair in which her 
little daughter, aged two years, was being spoon- 
fed at the moment when her husband opened the 
door and fired at her. 

The search instantly carried out at the rooms of 
Sarrebourse d’Audeville proved that, at the time, 
the prisoner possessed only one and a half francs, 
some family portraits, and a few sticks of chocolate. 
He seldom rose before noon. 

The Accused : “‘ As I had no money with which 
to buy food, I remained in bed.” 

His library consisted of Sapho, and Courtisanes by 
Balzac, the titles of which had attracted him, but 
which he was otherwise incapable of understanding, 
never having mastered orthography. 

M. Gaillard, a retired Controller of Accounts in 
the Army, stated that he rushed to the room as soon 
as he heard the shot fired. 

Madame Heurteaux was smothered with her 
daughter’s blood which had also spurted over the 
little girl, two years of age, sitting at the table on 
the knees of her nurse. The shot had entered the 
mouth. Mme d’Audeville had opened it as she 
gave a shout of terror at the sight of her husband 
appearing at the door, for all the world like the 
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Spirit of Evil, to quote the words of the President. 
The cartridges in the gun contained an extra 
charge of powder and had been specially ordered 
by the assassin a few days previously. 

Brought to a stop by his father-in-law who rushed 
after him and threw the discarded gun between the 
escaping man’s feet, the prisoner showered curses 
upon M. Heurteaux : 

** ‘You’re a millionaire and I’m dying of hunger,” 
he shouted at him. ‘“ I’ve had no food for three 
days. You don’t even give me clothes, and I’m 
freezing. It’s you yourself who are the real 
murderer of your daughter ! ” 

At the Parquet he made several attempts to 
assault his father-in-law. At that moment he had 
upon him a long knife, freshly sharpened, and a 
six-chambered revolver. 

‘Tf you were a millionaire,’ he said to the chief 
of the prison, ‘‘ would you let one of your relatives 
die of starvation in the street?’? He went on to 
say that he had always adored his wife and, when 
the warder, to calm him, told him that he had missed 
hitting her and she was not dead: “Ah!” he 
exclaimed, with a deep sigh of relief; “ you are 
indeed a true friend to me, and you’ve saved my 
life !°? All his hatred seemed concentrated on 
M. Heurteaux. 

Mme d’Audeville had a presentiment that her sad 
life was coming to its end. She felt a dread that 
her husband would murder her in the open street 
and asked to be accompanied to church. He 
pestered her with letters demanding money, and his 
letters were clear evidence of mental instability. 

The most important evidence was, of course, 
M. Heurteaux’s. The father-in-law of Sarrebourse 
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d’Audeville was a retired sardine merchant, an 
extremely wealthy man. He was about sixty-four 
years of age, a stolid man of Brittany, powerfully 
built. 

“<The marriage of my daughter,”’ he said, “‘ was 
celebrated against my wish, by a priest, her own 
confessor. My son-in-law was a young man of 
violent and brutal disposition; he constantly 
threatened my daughter, who predicted that he 
would die by the guillotine. My unhappy child 
appeared haunted with the presentiment that her 
own end would be a tragic one. 

““M. d’Audeville had been brought up as a 
thoroughly spoilt young man. He was never 
satisfied and never put himself out for a single soul. 
He was just the personification of egoism and 
even went so far as to care nothing for his own 
children. 

“My daughter put up with all this patiently 
and never uttered a word of complaint until she 
was at the end of her tether. Under a threat of 
killing her, he forced her to make over to him her 
marriage-portion to enable him to speculate on the 
Bourse. My son-in-law had long ceased to be on 
terms of friendship with me. A few months before 
the demand for a separation, he ordered his wife 
to call upon us, but on the condition that she 
brought back four thousand francs. My unhappy 
daughter, not daring to ask me for this sum of 
money, was subjected to an atrocious scene.” 

‘“Do you believe that the accused ever had 
the very least intention of making away with 
himself? ”’ 

‘* He is much too great a coward for that! The 
truth is that he was revenging himself by murdering 
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her, because he had been deprived of the allowance 
I had always made her. My child’s married life 
has been one long martyrdom. I am not aware 
whether or not her application to the Court for a 
judicial separation would have been granted. 
Rather than that she should be forced to return to 
live with him, it would be far preferable that she 
should rest in her grave.” (Sensation.) ‘‘ Had I 
not diverted the weapon at the moment he was aim- 
ing it at my wife’s head, I should to-day be mourning 
for two lives. 

‘* My daughter was a very well-educated woman. 
She had studied Latin and Greek in order to be of 
help to her brother when studying to take his degree, 
but she struggled vainly to improve her husband’s 
orthography, for he would make two mistakes in 
every line he wrote, even after remaining at the 
ecclesiastical college until the age of nineteen. 

‘“* My unhappy child had allowed herself to be 
impressed by the assumed title of her husband, who 
passed himself off as a Count, and had had engraved, 
_ over the front door, the armorial bearings to which 
he had not the very slightest right. That is why 
she married him ! ”’ 

‘* Did he not always go about armed ? ”’ 

‘Night and day. He placed a revolver on his 
bed-table and threatened his wife with it when he 
wanted to force her to give him a bond or affix her 
signature to a document.” 

Mme Heurteaux confirmed every word of her 
husband’s evidence. 

‘On the 4th December,’’-she stated, amidst tears, 
“YT saw the door flung open. I saw my daughter 
fired at, and I saw her collapse. After that I 
seemed to lose my reason. It appears that I, also, 
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was fired at, but I knew nothing of it at the 
time ! ”’ 

** She had been terribly unhappy ? ” 

“Oh! Monsieur, three long years of martyrdom. 
What could have possessed her confessor to bring 
this man to us whom we did not even know? I 
cannot conceive how my daughter could have 
allowed herself to be so influenced in this matter. 
She married against our consent. It is, undoubtedly, 
the one and only time that she has acted against 
our wishes.”’ 

** Do you suspect your son-in-law to be weak in 
the head ? ”’ 

“Oh! No, no, but he’s a very evil man. He 
martyrized her to get the money into his own 
possession.”’ 

Mlle Marie-Thérése Heurteaux, sister of the 
victim, spoke of the prisoner having forced his wife 
to make a will in his favour by holding a revolver 
at her throat. 

The Accused: ‘“‘ We made a joint-donation to 
each other.” 

** But you had nothing left to give ! ” 

Mlle Heurteaux: “‘ He ceaselessly pestered my 
sister, after his departure, to make an allowance of 
sixty francs a month. 

“On the eve of the crime, the accused again 
asked the maid who brought his children to see 
him, whether she had not brought any money for 
him. ‘I’m practically starving,’ he said, ‘ and the 
cold is intense!*® He also enquired of her if 
Madame still occupied a chair at meals opposite 
the fire-place.”’ 

This fact was of very serious importance, from the 
point of view of premeditation. 
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NantTEs, 17 March, 1891. 


To-day’s sitting began with various statements by 
servants. 

A former nurse to the children of M. Sarrebourse 
d’Audeville stated that the accused dragged his 
wife about by the hair and beat the children 
unmercifully. He would threaten to throw this 
poor little four-months-old child out of the window 
and, when in one of his fits of rage, would snatch 
the feeding-bottle from his wife’s hands. He 
invariably slept with a revolver at his bedside. 

An uncle of Mme d’Audeville, a M. Thiébault, 
was, at the time, amazed at the easy-going way in 
which the Heurteaux family had accepted, as a 
son-in-law, a young fellow none too well blessed 
with brains and a bit of a gay spark. 

‘* Bah !”” had replied Mme d’Audeville’s mother, 
“We know he has no illegitimate children, and that’s 
good enough for us.”’ 

From the time when his wife left him and her 
application for a legal separation, d’Audeville was 
literally starving ; he was endeavouring to find 
employment of any kind and vainly implored his 
wife for a little money. Meanwhile, four or five 
friends had clubbed together to raise 125 francs to 
help the ruined gentleman, who had no longer 
possession and shelter of his country house at 
Pouliguen, which had been sold for the benefit 
of his wife. On the eve of the crime, the last scion 
of the family of Audeville, which belonged to the 
ancient Breton nobility, was down and out. How- 
ever, influenced by such pride as he still retained, he 
declined all invitations to lunch, because, so he 
averred, he was ashamed to accept them. What a 
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strange chapter Balzac would have written on this 
final extinction of a once-respected family ! 

M. Piquet, cutler in Nantes, said that on 18 
November, a few days prior to the assassination of 
his wife, Sarrebourse d’Audeville bought from his 
shop a long hooked knife known as a couteau catalan. 
He also requested him to repair a huge hunting- 
knife, a terrible weapon, the very sight of which 
caused a shudder to run through the Court. 

Sarrebourse d’Audeville replied that these two 
formidable-looking knives were indispensable to 
him in his kitchen. A strange reply when one 
considers the pittance to which he was already 
reduced ! 

On the following 28 November, René d’Audeville 
took his revolver to Brichet, a gunsmith, to have 
it repaired. 

The accused replied that he was determined to 
commit suicide. 

From another gunsmith d’Audeville bought some 
cartridges for his sporting gun. It was these car- 
tridges that he used to shoot his wife dead and fire 
at his mother-in-law. 

The last to give evidence were the specialists 
commissioned to enquire into the mental condition 
of the prisoner. 

Doctor Biaute stated that he was not in such a 
condition of mind that he could be considered 
responsible for his actions. He was of an irascible 
disposition, violent through excessive imbibing of 
alcohol, but by no means feeble of intellect. 

Doctors Jouon and Ollive confirmed their col- 
league’s opinion. 

His father was a spendthrift, the son had been 
thoroughly spoilt and never aided in combating 
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his worst instincts, for which he was not entirely to 
blame. He possessed a weak intellect and not 
much brain-power. René d’Audeville was unable 
to face up to his wife’s sudden decision to leave him, 
to the wreck of his fortune, and the prospect of 
ultimate want. When he had committed his crime 
he sought in vain for employment of some kind and 
had but a few pence in his pocket. Possessing far 
less strength of mind than most men, he might 
well be treated with feelings of commiseration. 

M. de Melville, a friend of the prisoner from 
boyhood, whose deposition was read out in Court 
by the Public Prosecutor, stated that up to the very 
last day, René d’Audeville spoke of his wife in the 
most affectionate terms, deploring the fact of being 
reduced to such a condition of absolute penury 
and forced to be cut adrift from her for ever. 
The witness, at his friend’s urgent solicitation, 
approached Mme d’Audeville, but this lady refused 
utterly to discuss any question of reconciliation. 

Thereupon, d’Audeville fell into a condition of 
profound melancholy ; and frequently hinted at 
suicide : ‘‘ What do you expect can become of me,”’ 
he continually repeated, “* I’m dying of hunger and 
haven’t a penny piece.” His possessions now 
consisted of a small iron bedstead and one or two 
chairs. He had become strange in his habits, and 
would pass his nights wandering around the streets 
of Nantes. 

The Public Prosecutor also read out two or three 
letters written by Mme d?Audeville to her mother, 
in which the young woman bitterly regretted her 
marriage. 


““ P’ve been scandalously deceived,” she wrote. 
**I can only hope now to obtain a separation. 
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I dread the thought that, if I lose my case, I shall 
be ordered to return to live under his roof. 
Do nothing unless you are sure of your facts. 
I curse the day I ever married.”’ 


René d’Audeville wrote often, in no very stylish 
way, but not entirely devoid of passion. His letters 
bear the stamp of a naturalism which precludes us 
from quoting a word for word account. Since the 
day when his wife left him, the accused had, as 
we know, been inconsolable and implored her 
incessantly to return to him. 


**’'You know how much [I love you,” he wrote 
her ; “ have some feelings of pity for your poor 
dromedary, as you loved to call me once. If 
you knew how thin I have grown. I’ve no money 
left. I only eat a bit of dry bread in an inn. 
When I am at my last gasp I hope you’ll come 
near me like a comforting angel. Curséd family ! 
We might have been so happy !”’ 


Another letter, a few days prior to the murder : 


‘* T’ve rented, in your district, two tiny rooms 
to enable me to have the joy and satisfaction of 
sometimes catching a sight of you. I never loved 
you so much as I do now. Since you went away, 
I haven’t eaten ten francs’ worth of food. 

‘You know my temperament! You must 
know how much I miss you! I saw you yester- 
day and very nearly swooned. 

“I’ve rented a kind of attic quite near to you 
so that the children will not catch cold when they 
come to see me, during the short time that I have 
to live. 
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“Oh! but I attach no blame to you! You’re 
forced to act as you do by your miserable family. 
God is just, and will punish it, for, after all, I 
was only guilty of one fault, and that was of 
gambling on the Bourse. The more I think of it, 
the more I see the infamy of your ignoble 
mother ! ” 


If the accused is to be believed, within twenty 
minutes of leaving him for good and all, Mme 
d’Audeville was lavishing upon him all the sweet 
attentions of a devoted wife. 

One last letter, dated 2 December, two days 
prior to the crime: 


** My BELOVED FRIEND, 

*“’You who have loved me and folded me 
in your arms, come to my help and take pity upon 
me; I am dying of hunger and cold. I have 
nothing left. I lunch with my friends, who force 
me to receive their hospitality. I have a garret 
at twenty-five francs amonth ! I am crippled with 
rheumatism and could do no work, even if I 
could obtain employment. For God’s sake, allow 
me sixty francs a month. It is but daily bread 
that I ask from you !” 


The same day he wrote a letter to the Phare de la 
Loire in which he denounced his wife’s parents as 
responsible for her having left him, adding: 
“It was I who dressed her on the day of her flight ; 
and she went away leaving me but sixty centimes. 
Sometimes I had no food for two days and when I 
did manage to obtain any it consisted of bread and 
cheese. Her father is a millionaire and, but for 
my own friends, I should die of hunger and cold ! ” 
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Sarrebourse d’Audeville explained that, in leaving 
this letter upon his table for anybody to read, he 
wanted the public to know who were the people 
responsible for his taking his own life, which he had 
decided to do. 

The Court, greatly affected by the reading of 
these letters, closed with the hearing of witnesses 
for the defence. A cook, who had been three years 
in the service of the accused, stated that she had 
never once known her master to be unkind to her 
mistress. 

Then followed several friends, who all stated that 
they looked upon him as a scatter-brained fellow, 
anything but evil-minded in their opinion, easily 
excited but soon regaining his equilibrium. 

M. Bréchard took him out to dine a few evenings 
before the murder. René d’Audeville was then in a 
very over-excited condition. He had been a most 
affectionate and considerate husband and could not 
accustom himself to the thought of a separation. 
Two days before his marriage, the accused told his 
friend that he had made a “ general confession ”’ 
to his fiancée: ‘“* Then Mlle Heurteaux must be 
mightily fond of you to accept you,” replied 
M. Bréchard. 

M. Joseph de Monti, M. de Messy, M. de Serreux, 
and M. Joseph de Biré all spoke on his behalf: 
René d’Audeville was a good-hearted fellow and 
seemed to adore his wife. The two of them appeared 
as happy together as possible. 

Many of these acquaintances had vainly tried 
to find some employment for their friend after his 
insolvency. 

The President : ‘“‘ He wanted to find work with 
the Tramway Company, but he was too grasping. 
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His ambition was to obtain a position as Controleur |” 
(General laughter.) 

M. Rathouis: “ Conéroleurs are working men 
earning three francs per day.” 

The Court then adjourned till the following day 
when the Counsel’s speeches would be heard and 
the verdict given. 

Nantes, 18 March, 1891. 

To-day Sarrebourse d’Audeville appeared more 
dejected, more whining than ever. 

M. Broussard, newly appointed Public Prosecutor, 
was making his first appearance as such at the 
Assizes at Nantes in this trial. 

He went, in detail, into the way of life of the 
accused, who had shown himself to be a bad 
husband, a bad father, just as he had always been 
a bad son. His unhappy wife, a woman of sweet 
and gentle disposition, had, throughout her three 
years of married life, experienced nothing but 
suffering and disappointment. 

Sarrebourse d’Audeville must not be allowed to 
walk out from the Assize Court a free man. If, 
one day, walking freely through the streets of 
Nantes, he chose to murder his stepmother, he 
might quite easily plead insanity and secure a 
second acquittal. 

A prisoner belonging to a lower stratum of 
society, who, from his earliest years, had been 
obliged to work and struggle for the very means of 
existence, might have, perhaps, some right to claim 
extenuating circumstances; but a man who has 
been at school until seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, belonging to a more enlightened class, has no 
claim whatever to pity. 

Maitre Demange replied to this charge against 
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the prisoner by a pleading which very greatly 
impressed the Court and which, to judge by their 
attitude towards it, the barristers of the Bar of 
Nantes will not let slip from their memories. 

The eloquent counsel for the defence begged the 
Jury to put away from their minds the thought of 
this young and charming woman, to-day lying at 
peace in her grave, and to consider the condition 
of mind of the accused. This man is not the hard- 
hearted, callous wretch that has been depicted. A 
sensualist ? Still less indeed. At most a “ pub- 
crawler.”” Among his intimates he was nicknamed 
* Petit Pere Cognac.” 

Despite the obviously biassed servants devoted to 
the interests of the Heurteaux family, he was not 
a brutal nor a money-grabbing man. 

His marriage-contract allowed him to claim from 
his father-in-law the capital of the dividends 
which the latter paid over to his daughter, 80,000 
francs. He did not do so. 

It was for love of his wife and children that 
d’Audeville came and lived at Nantes. He could 
never believe that a definite separation would be 
drawn up and a mutual reconciliation was always 
uppermost in his mind. 

Maitre Demange, with consummate skill, again 
read out the letters which his client had written 
to his wife, some time prior to the crime. They 
showed clear evidence, he pointed out, that this 
unbalanced man was dying slowly but surely of 
hunger and cold, utterly penniless, and perfectly 
incapable, despite his willingness, of getting employ- 
ment of any kind. 

If M. d’Audeville was not a madman, he was at 
the very least, as was stated in Court by one of the 
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mental specialists charged with looking into his 
case, “‘ on the borderline of insanity.” 

The prosecution claimed the death penalty or a 
sentence to hard labour for life; the Jury would 
not wish that, in years to come, when the little 
daughters of the accused started out into the world, 
one should be able to point a finger of scorn at 
them, saying: “‘ Those are the children of a man 
who is in a convict prison.” 

Despite the effect produced upon the public by 
this speech, the Jury remained unmoved. 

After deliberating half an hour, it returned a 
verdict of Guilty on all the counts, and remained 
silent upon the question of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

Sarrebourse d’Audeville, who had never ceased 
to lament and moan throughout the pleadings, 
heard the sentence of death pronounced upon 
him without a tremor. 

With a firm step he followed the warders from the 
Court, and said to them: “I expected as much. 
After all, I prefer death to hard labour for life.” 

The capital sentence was commuted by the 
President of the Republic to hard labour for life. 


CHAPTER VII 
A POLISH GENTLEMAN’S LAST LOVE 


Paris, 22 March, 1891. 


ESTERDAY at the Assize Court of the Seine, 

the trial was begun of Bleszinski, a Pole, who, 
on the evening of 22 May, 1890, assassinated, in an 
hotel in the Rue des Mathurins, Madame Wittorska, 
his mistress, and then feigned an attempt to take 
his own life. 

Some will doubtless imagine, in their mind’s 
eye, the hero of this crime d’amour as represented by 
the legendary Pole, a marvellous pianist, long- 
haired, and love-lorn. 

I regret to have to disoblige Poland by informing 
the public that Bleszinski was a grotesque figure, 
totally bald, with curled whiskers, very hard 
of hearing, whose explanations were scarcely 
intelligible. 

Mme Wittorska, the victim, was a little modiste, 
married to a money-changer’s clerk of no great 
standing. As her husband, who worked on the 
Bourse, could seldom keep her in funds, she 
exploited Bleszinski’s last burst of love and out 
of all her letters to him which were exhibited 
in Court, there was not one that did not beg him 
for a further supply of cash. 

Bleszinski cannot be far from the sixties. He was 
born in Poland and states he was brought up in an 
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école de cadets. Joining up in the Artillery, he 
deserted during the latest Polish revolution and, 
after serving in the Foreign Legion, went through 
the war of 1870 in a free corps. 

After this, he married in Russia, and, upon 
President Gautier reminding him reproachfully 
that he had made off with about sixty thousand 
francs, representing his wife’s marriage portion : 

“* Mon Dieu!’ he calmly replied, “‘ I was forty- 
two, my wife was sixty. Under these circumstances 
it was much more an alliance than a marriage. 
Apart from that, in Russia, it’s not looked upon as 
a robbery to take your wife’s money.” 

This easy-going moral philosophy enabled Bles- 
zinski to return to France with the greater portion 
of the dowry. He settled down at Havre, with a 
fellow-countryman engaged in naval construction, 
and it was here that he came across Madame 
Wittorska. 

Not long after, the ménage, working none too 
amicably, left Havre, as the husband had secured a 
modest post at the Bourse in Paris. 

Bleszinski was thunderstruck at this departure. 
Madame Wittorska had made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon him. He constantly came to Paris to 
see her, opened his purse freely to supply her 
wants, loved her more and more each day, and felt 
that his love was reciprocated. 

By the end of last May the Pole was at the end of 
his resources. He sold most of his household posses- 
sions, made a kind of will in favour of his house- 
keeper and, possessing nothing more than the 
love-letters, he rented a room at a hotel in the Rue 
des Mathurins, in Paris, where the young woman 
was in the habit of visiting him. 
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On 22 May—the fatal date—Bleszinski waited for 
Mme Wittorska until three o’clock in the afternoon. 
He told the manager of his hotel that he was the 
lover of a married woman and was becoming 
desperate about it. He spoke of putting an end to 
everything, once and for all, and was still bemoaning 
his unhappy existence when Mme Wittorska arrived. 

Bleszinski at once took her upstairs to his room, 
which he had carefully selected as being quite 
isolated from other rooms in the hotel, ordered some 
oranges, champagne and rum to be brought up, 
and then the two lovers locked themselves in. 

About two hours later a bell rang! The hall 
porter ran up hurriedly to Bleszinski’s room. 

“We haven’t rung for anything,” replied Mme 
Wittorska. 

Another quarter of an hour passed and again the 
bell rang. ‘This time it was a regular carillon as 
though someone was pulling desperately at the 
cord. At this noise the entire staff of the hotel was 
aroused instantly and the manager himself knocked 
on the door. 

* But [ haven’t rung my bell,” replied Bleszinski 
from the other side of the door, “‘ there must be 
some mistake.” 

Yet the indicator showed clearly that the bell 
had been rung. 

The evening and the night passed without further 
incident. 

Next morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
Bleszinski came hurriedly out of his room and, 
while he was rushing downstairs, the waiter walked 
into his apartment. 

Madame Wittorska was on her knees against the 
bed. She was dead. A rush was made after 
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Bleszinski and he was arrested in the street. He 
had upon him a five-chambered revolver and was 
wounded by one bullet in the temple. 

Had he murdered Mme Wittorska? The police 
were of the opinion that he had, and thus recon- 
structed the scene : 

After the first effusions, Bleszinski told the young 
woman the position in which he stood. He was 
at the end of his money and could not give her a 
penny more. Madame Wittorska, who had really 
never loved him, told him promptly that everything 
was, from that moment, at an end. Desperate, and 
determined to make an end of himself and her at 
the same time, rather than see himself abandoned, 
the Pole drew a revolver and threatened her with 
it! It must have been at this moment that Mme 
Wittorska reached for the bell for the first time. 
Bleszinski reassured her, begged her forgiveness, 
and when the porter knocked on the door of the 
room the young woman replied: “It’s all right, 
thank you, we rang by mistake.” 

Before long, quarrelling was resumed even more 
violently. Bleszinski, over-excited by the quantity 
of champagne he had drunk, again threatened Mme 
Wittorska. A fresh appeal, more pressing, more 
despairing than the first ; but, with his left hand, 
the Pole forcibly seized the young woman, and, 
keeping her upon her knees while she implored 
him to spare her life, shot her through the chest with 
his revolver. 

This horrible murder accomplished, he fired a 
second shot into his own head but failed to wound 
himself mortally, and on the following morning, 
after lying unconscious for many hours, fled 
precipitately from the hotel. 
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To all this accusation, Bleszinski replied in inco- 
herent sentences, weeping, sobbing, and tearing out 
the few hairs that still remained to him, but utterly 
unable to offer any acceptable explanation. 

All that I was able to gather from it was that 
Madame Wittorska committed suicide, that he 
laid her upon the bed, and, seeing that she was no 
more, had not wished to survive her. 

President Gautier recalled to him that, according 
to the medical evidence, Mme Wittorska did not 
bring about her own end; that, in addition, this 
young woman, of a very gay disposition, and to 
whom that kind of life brought considerable 
emoluments without too much hard work, had no 
reason to commit suicide for a man whom she was 
exploiting and for whom she had no real and sincere 
affection. He also put forward that Mme Wittorska 
adored her little girls, whom she had sent off to 
spend the afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne, 
promising to call for them there in good time for 
their dinner. The whole night was spent by them 
and by their father in a cruel and heartless state of 
anxiety. 

It was not until the morning of the following day 
that M. Wittorska learnt from the police that his 
wife had been found dead in a lodging-house in the 
Rue des Mathurins. 

Yet there is still another proof of the guilt of 
Bleszinski and of the cold-blooded way in which 
he had premeditated his crime. 

I refer to a long statement in which the 
accused related all the details of the pretended 
suicide of his mistress. It was clearly established 
that this memoir, which filled no less than twenty 
long sheets of beautiful writing, could not have been 
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penned in the room where the crime took place, 
upon tables covered with blood, in the evening, 
since the candle had not been lit, nor later after a 
night spent in the proximity of the corpse, by a 
man wounded by a bullet in the ear and himself 
covered in blood. 

Bleszinski had obviously written this statement 
beforehand, with a view to putting the law off the 
scent, and this was by no means the weakest evidence 
of premeditation. 

Such is the outline of the case. 

There is something in the bearing of the prisoner 
at once pathetic and humorous. This man of 
Poland, a victim to his last throes of passionate love, 
seemed singularly preoccupied with realizing his 
passion. He declares he has never “‘ possessed ”’ 
Mme Wittorska ; he swears that he has never loved 
her but for her gracefulness, her cheerful ways, and 
with only a love purely ethereal and platonic. He 
utterly refused to believe that she had fooled and 
flouted him and exploited him down to his last. 
penny. If she ever asked for monetary assistance 
from him, it was for her home, for her children, and 
she never deceived him; as for himself, he was 
happy to have sacrificed everything for her and 
lived upon bread and black coffee to enable him 
to make her life happier ! 

“You were aware,” President Gautier asked 
him, “‘ that the conduct of Mme Wittorska left 
much to be desired ? ”’ 

The Accused: “I knew that she had once left 
her husband and his hous¢, but that was an affair 
past and done with, since her husband had agreed 
to take her back again.” 

“* Did you not dazzle her by talking of your great 
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wealth, of your fortune of four hundred thousand 
francs?” 

“TI never mentioned more than forty thousand. 
She must have taken the figure of forty for four 
hundred.” 

‘The husband was rather hard up. He often 
told you of his shortness of cash ? ”’ 

** Not he, but his wife often did.”’ 

““Come now, did you not lend fifteen hundred 
francs to M. Wittorski ? ”’ 

“No. It was lent to his wife. The notes were 
in a large envelope on which I had written ‘ Good 
luck!’ On another occasion I advanced two 
thousand francs. 

“** Ah!’ said Mme Wittorska, as she pocketed 
the amount, ‘ I want a good deal more than that !’ 

‘* And during the fifteen months that we were on 
intimate terms, I gave her every penny that I had.” 

The Pole here burst into floods of tears. 

The President : “‘ If you gave her all this money 
you must have been her lover ? ”’ 

Bleszinski: ‘‘ Not in the very least. She was 
everyone’s wife except mine.” 

The President: “So she was just exploiting 

ou?” 

The Accused (bursting into tears): “Oh! but 
she is dead now. I shall never accuse her.” 

“In fact she has utterly ruined you. You were 
forced to sell your overcoat.” 

‘“And my scarf-pin as well, and many other 
things ! Every time I went to see her I had to take 
her some money ! ” 

*“How could you suppose that such a type of 
woman could really care ? ”’ 

** Anyway, I thought she did, and she fascinated 
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me, not from any bestial feelings, but by her 
intelligence.” | 

“The Court claims that you had a mad passion 
for her, that she was ready to leave you the moment 
your funds came to an end and that for that 
reason you killed her.”’ 

‘* No! I swear to you that it was she who killed 
herself! JI am innocent of it all!” 

The President: ‘‘ It appears incredible on the 
face of it! A woman as light-hearted as she was, 
who only cared for money and the pleasures of life ! 
What reason can you put forward for her taking 
her life ? ”’ 

The Accused: ‘‘ But I have not the very least 
idea, and it’s not for me to find one.” 

‘“Why were you so insistent in asking for an 
absolutely isolated room ? ” 

** We wished to talk over many matters quietly 
together.”’ 

‘“* Did you not tell one of the witnesses that your 
mistress was a married woman and you were incon- 
solable at the thought of your inability to Jive with 
her entirely ? ” 

** Yes, Monsieur.” 

“You spent your days in a lachrymose con- 
dition ?”’ 

‘During the month of September I wept day 
and night.” 

‘With what weapons did Madame Wittorska | 
kill herself at your final interview ? ” 

** With a revolver which lay upon my mantel- 
piece.” ; 

‘** You made no attempt to prevent her ? ” 

‘“*T did not notice what she was doing at that 
moment.” 
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‘** Why did you not at once open the door when 
the hotel servant ran up in answer to your bell? ”’ 
** It was I who rang when she shot herself. I saw 
her writhing at my feet. I was demented! I don’t 
recollect what I did. I rang the bell for assistance 
. and then I completely lost my head ! Instead 

of opening the door I fired a shot into my ear.” 

** You inflicted but a slight wound upon yourself. 
You were able to go out the following morning and 
you left the hotel precipitately without a word to 
anyone. Where were you going?” 

** To telegraph to the husband. There was no 
time to lose.”’ 

** It was during your absence that the hotel porter 
entered your room and found the wretched woman 
lying dead. You were rapidly pursued and arrested 
in the Rue Roquepine. Were not the first words 
you uttered : ‘No! no! I’m not to blame for it !’” 

Bleszinski made a gesture of denial. 

The President : ‘‘ Very well! Tell us what took 
place.” 

The Accused (in a voice interrupted by sobbing) : 
** I told her I had no money left, not even enough 
to pay my bill at the hotel and return to Havre. 

** * What ?’ she said, ‘ you’ve nothing more than 
is in your room ?’ 

“* Take my watch!’ I cried, and fell on my 
knees before her. 

‘°° My poor friend !’ she cried, taking my head 
between her hands. While I went to look for my 
handkerchief in the dressing-room, I heard the 
sound of two shots fired. 

““T rushed back to Mme Wittorska. She had 
slipped from the bed on to the carpet, her knees 
drawn up, her head leaning against the bed ! 
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* * What have you done to yourself?’ I cried. 

** “Give me a wet towel,’ she said in a voice barely 
audible. 

** T rushed and found it for her. 

*** Thanks, thanks,’ she murmured, and then 
expired. 

** At that moment I caught sight of the revolver 
and then I recollect nothing more. . . . I believe 
I rang the bell . . . but I can recollect nothing 
more... .!” 

The President : ‘‘ Mme Wittorska had three little 
girls, to whom she was devoted! And yet you 
pretend that she took her own life during a drunken 
orgy! You will never induce anyone to believe 
that ; any more than you will persuade anybody 
to believe that, covered with blood, you found the 
strength to write out a report of the whole affair, 
which has been seized, and is admirably and clearly 
written. 

““The Prosecution maintains that you brought 
this document, already written out by yourself, 
from Havre, and concludes, therefore, that you had 
premeditated the murder. 

“It was not you, but Madame Wittorska who 
rang the bell, because you were threatening to kill 
her if she left you, and, if she were on her knees, 
it was because she was imploring you for mercy ! ” 
(Sensation.) 

**The wretched woman was not anticipating 
death. Before setting out to find you she had taken 
her daughters to the Bois de Boulogne where she 
had arranged to rejoin them. In a pocket of her 
dress was found the return ticket which she had 
taken on the District Railway !” 

““T don’t know! ... 1 cannot reply to that. 
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I know nothing of her motives for taking her 
own life ! ”’ 

The principal witness, of course, was M. Georges 
Wittorski, clerk to a money-changer. He is forty-six 
years of age. 

**T have known Bleszinski,” he stated, ‘‘ about 
fifteen years. He had a letter of recommendation 
to my father, to whom he had been introduced as 
a Polish refugee. We lost sight of him during his 
many travels abroad. At one time I thought it quite 
likely that he might have been hanged as a nihilist. 

‘When he returned and settled in Havre, in 
1888, he constantly referred to his fortune which. 
he pretended, amounted to 300,000 francs.” 

‘“* Did you ever borrow money from him ? ” 

“IT had met with reverses on the Bourse, and my 
wife was thinking of starting a dressmaking shop. 
It was for this that I asked Bleszinski for a loan of 
fifteen hundred francs.” 

** How did you first learn of the death of your 
wife ? ” 

““I had passed the night waiting up for her 
and was in a terrible state of anxiety about her. 
She had taken the children to play at Ranelagh, 
and the children had made their way home by 
themselves, telling me that their mother had never 
returned to fetch them, which she had promised to 
do. Next day, at about midday, I learnt the 
terrible news from the Police Commissary.” 

“Do you believe that your wife took her own 
life ? ” 

‘* T never believed it for one single moment. She 
was, by nature, of a cheerful disposition, and her 
dressmaking business was doing very well. She 
adored her children and, during the days that 
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preceded the tragedy, I saw not the very least sign 
of any change in her mode of life.”’ 

M. Lengevin, brother of the victim, spoke of the 
character of Madame Wittorska in identical terms. 

The hotel staff were then questioned and corro- 
borated the details already known, and M. Gobert, 
expert in handwriting, stated that, in his opinion, 
Bleszinski could not have written out the details of 
the death of Madame Wittorska without devoting 
considerable time to it and with a cool head, and 
not amidst the disorder of a blood-stained room, he 
himself being wounded in the temple by a revolver 
bullet ! 

Doctor Richardiére, who made the post-mortem 
upon Mme Wittorska, was of opinion that the corpse 
had been laid upon the carpet in the position in 
which it had been just discovered. The young 
woman had apparently been hit when lying in bed. 
The bullet had struck her in the left side, a second 
one had grazed the wall, on the side of the alcove, 
and there it had been recovered. 

To sum up, although the medical expert was not 
too certain in his own mind that it was not a case of 
suicide, he was much more inclined to look upon 
it as a case of deliberate murder. 

Advocate-general Rouillier pressed the charge 
against the prisoner. 

Maitre Despond, in a most eloquent speech, 
pleaded for a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty ” in favour of 
the Pole, whom he represented as a credulous, 
well-meaning and somewhat stupid individual. 
His letters to Madame Wittorska were an obvious 
and irrefutable proof. 

Maitre Despond asked the Jury to read through 
a few pages of this amorous correspondence. 
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1 April, 1890. 

“‘ Tf you care for and derive any pleasure from 
my very poor, yet sincere, letters, be sure then 
that yours give me the very greatest consolation. 
They are to me as a welcome ray of sunshine on 
a dark and dismal day, and have upon me the 
same effect as would be that of a reprieve handed 
to a prisoner lying under a sentence of death ! ”’ 


Mme Wittorska replied in equally tender tones 
and her letters to the accused were no less significant 
of the joint intention of a double suicide. 


““ Only realise that my entire self belongs to 
you and you alone, and that, on the day when 
I am at the end of my tether, it will be to you, 
and to you alone, to whom I shall fly for a refuge, 
for a shelter, and after that we must leave our- 
selves in God’s hands! Where we live or where 
we die, must be for you to decide. Ah! my 
devotedly loved friend, remember this, when you 
feel your strength failing you, and your suffering 
too great to bear, just write me but one little 
line, only just one, but let it be full of kindness. 
On my knees, I beg of you, for, oh, my God, 
I do love you, and you and I, if forced to live 
apart, cannot continue to exist. 

““f am no mere Frenchwoman, nor just a 
woman who has come across your path of life, 
I am but your own Marie who loves you enough 
to die for you, if die for you it is decreed. Marie.” 


Another letter. 

‘“My beloved husband. Your dear letters, 
written under the deep feelings you display, 
show me the love you so bear for me that after 
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reading them and closing my eyes my whole 
body is thrilled through and through. A kind 
of magnetic current seems to rush from my head 
to my feet ! 

** Ah, yes, it’s good to be loved like that and 
although we have to be apart, we are happy in 
the true love that we feel for each other. 

“If I exhort you to be patient, I must show 
you that I am doing the same. You told me this 
yourself. For the sake of my tiny mites we must 
abandon all thoughts of rushing away together. 
Supposing that we did go! What then?” 


M. Wittorski fell ill. Huis wife took the pen and 
wrote to the Pole : 


‘* My little husband ; you know that he’s very 
ill, and much more so than he has been before! 
The future is in the hands of God !”’ 


Still more letters were put forward. Reading 
them through we have to picture to ourselves this 
white-haired Don Juan, hard of hearing, well over 
fifty, and we may wonder if the unfortunate 
Bleszinski was not utterly mystified. 


** 30 September, 1889. 

‘* My well-beloved little husband ; Until eight 
o'clock this morning our little salon remained 
closed, and then, all alone, I entered it; it 
seemed full of you, the air was full of the smoke of 
your cigarette ; the arm-chair, your own special 
chair, the tea-cups on the table, everything, 
in fact, recalled you to my memory. The first 
thing I did was to kiss my hands towards the four 
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corners of the room which you had only so 
recently left, and then I took your cup and 
drank the dregs you had left init. Oh ! madness, 
madness.” 
24 October, 1889. 

‘“* Dearest and best-beloved Friend! .. . 

“Oh! that I might clasp you in my arms for 
one eternal embrace. I love you more than ever.” 


** 8 April, 1890. 
* Thursday afternoon. 

‘* My best-beloved Friend. .. . 

** Ah! how can I express all that I really feel 
for you. Know, at least, that death itself would 
be sweet, were I but in your loving arms. . . 

** Thy ‘ mad for thee,’ 
“* MARIE.” 


** 22 April, 1890. 
‘“T would shower a thousand moments of 
happiness upon you, and then even more. I 
should find, in my love, an inexhaustible stock 
of voluptuousness for both of us. 


**T am yours, yours, yours ! ”’ 


Mme Wittorska penned this passionate letter 
while sitting alongside the sick-bed of her little 
daughter Marthe. 

According to Maitre Despond, who saw in the 
young woman nothing more nor less than a 
romantic-minded and a mentally deranged crea- 
ture, Madame Wittorska wished to put an end to 
her existence through sheer weariness of life, 
perhaps through remorse, on the day when she 
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learnt that the man who had sacrificed everything 
for her had been forced to leave her, utterly ruined, 
unable to pay even his hotel bill and, when this 
rupture with Bleszinski was to leave her stranded, 
with her tardy and useless repentance, to face her 
husband and her children ! 

This impassioned pleading did not convince the 
Jury, however much it may have affected them. 

Receiving a verdict of guilty of the death of 
Madame Wittorska, Bleszinski was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. 


CHAPTER V 
RAVACHOL—THE EXPLOSIONS 


Paris, 27 April, 1892. 
HERE are only a few strollers to be seen 
around the Palais de Justice. The Place 
Dauphine is utterly deserted ; along the boulevards 
the trams pass by just as usual. 

At the entrance to the Courts some kind of permit 
must be produced, a journalist’s card or some 
authorization to enter ; but, these regulations duly 
complied with, one could wander, unmolested, 
through the wide passages. 

The Court is almost entirely filled with journal- 
ists and Counsel. At the back, in the place reserved 
for the standing public, can be seen numbers of 
Paris police and detectives. 

At eleven o’clock the prisoners were brought in. 
First came Ravachol, with a flowing moustache, a 
confident air, and very much the man about town 
with his immaculate collar and well-cut overcoat. 

Yet if the fellow had endeavoured to set himself 
up as a dandy, his face retains a singularly common 
type of expression. His eye is hard, his jaw bestial, 
and his face has a leaden hue. We shall judge him 
better later on when President Gués questions him 
with a moderation and in such a way that even the 
anarchists can but give him praise. Contrary to 
most of his companions, Ravachol is no speechifier. 

87 
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One has only to hear his replies, short, and as if 
utterly bored with it all, to perceive in him the 
man of action, the individual who plans the deed 
and who carries it out, preferring the result rather 
than the credit of it, working alone, unhampered 
by committees, secret meetings, and gossips, because 
he distrusts the indiscretions of other hearers. 
Ravachol, in fact, is the type of man described in 
police records as “‘ A solitary worker.” 

To the first question put to him by the President 
as to his social status he replies, in a perfectly 
composed way : 

‘* My name is Koeningstein, alias Ravachol, by 
profession a dyer, aged thirty-two, born at Saint- 
Chamond, residing at Saint-Mandé.”’ 

Alongside of him sits Simon, alias Biscuit, a 
sickly-looking youth of about eighteen, with the 
scared face of a trapped rabbit ; then Chaumartin, 
then Béala whom we shall describe later on, and, 
finally, the woman Soubert, almost invisible under 
a kind of black mantilla and sobbing into her 
handkerchief. 

Procureur-Général Quesnay de Beaurepaire was 
Public Prosecutor. 

For the defence, Maitre Lagasse was for Ravachol; 
with him were Maitres Henri Robert, Eugéne 
Crémieux, Fourcade, and Deschamps. 

The large table reserved for the exhibits was 
literally piled up with articles of various kinds : 
_ there were wooden cases, carefully sealed, which 
contained stone bottles full of explosive liquids, a 
stove-pipe, and the famous asparagus-tin which 
Ravachol had adopted ‘as the handiest kind of 
bomb. 

Leaning up against the table were partitions of 
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walls, pieces of stair-carpet, all kinds of debris from 
the dynamited houses, and an enormous box. 

M. Wilmés, Clerk of the Court, read out the 
indictment which set forth the criminal life of 
Ravachol as follows : 

On 28 August, 1891, a man of the name of 
Decamps, found guilty of wounding with fire-arms 
various members of the police force, was sentenced 
at the Assize Court of the Seine. At a later date 
Chaumartin, a friend of Decamps, became 
acquainted with, and received at his house, several 
individuals, desirous, like himself, to exact ven- 
geance. Among the frequenters of the house were, 
first of all, Koeningstein, alias Ravachol, and 
Simon ; later on Béala and the girl Soubert, his 
mistress, joined them. All of them, as an excuse 
for their crimes, asserted that they were carrying on 
a war against social conditions. 

But nobody was taken in by this. In fact, at 
Chaumartin’s house—and his security nobody had 
ever threatened—were found two revolvers, a gun, 
a quantity of cartridges, an American “ knuckle- 
duster,” and a steel jemmy, a burglar’s tool 

In the room where Simon slept, the police dis- 
covered a false beard and a model of a bomb 
made of wood and filled with empty cartridges. 
Simon had already been convicted for theft, and 
was, at the present time, wanted by the police for 
complicity in another robbery. Also, Koening- 
stein, alias Ravachol, had, in his lodgings at Saint- 
Mandé, a hand vice, two dark lanterns, and a 
burglar’s outfit, to say nothing of some poison. 

Chaumartin was obviously considering the crime 
because, in 1891, he begged Béala, then living at 
Saint-Etienne, to despatch some cartridges to 
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Pamiers, a town in which he used to live and where 
he had some associates. 

In last July, Koeningstein, otherwise Ravachol, 
arrived from Saint-Etienne or from Lyon by a 
roundabout route and turned up at Saint-Denis 
under the name of Léon Léger. He was being 
actively hunted by the police in the department 
of the Loire after having, on his own confession, 
been a smuggler, burglar, coiner, and desecrator 
of cemeteries, and for a murder followed by 
robbery, a crime which he admitted himself 
later on. He had robbed the murdered man of a 
very considerable sum, so much in fact that Chau- 
martin, his latest partner in crime, was enabled 
to go to Saint-Etienne to get from Béala, the 
“fence,” a sum of 3000 francs which he brought 
back to Saint-Denis. 

In February, 1892, Jas. Béala, on the pretext of 
looking for employment in the Department of the 
Seine, joined him, accompanied by his mistress, 
Soubert ; at the same time, the robbery of 420 
dynamite cartridges in the storehouse of Soisy-sur- 
Etiolles, a suburb of Corbeil, was discovered, and 
Ravachol, questioned about this crime, refused to 
give any information, and denied nothing. Béala, 
for his part, had brought from Saint-Etienne a good 
quantity of cartridges filled with grisoutine. 

Secret meetings continued to be held among this 
group, of whom Chaumartin was the leader ; _ 
they were in possession of explosives which could be > 
used without any great bravery being required, 
and allowing them to get away without leaving the 
slightest clue. 

The victims were soon chosen. To avenge 
Decamps, an attempt would be made on the life 
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of M. Benoit, who had presided at the assizes of 
the Seine on 28 August, 1891, and M. Bulot, who 
had prosecuted at the same trial. | 

Yet that was not all. If they killed these magis- 
trates by an explosion in their own houses, it meant 
consigning to their death other tenants in the flat, 
whoever they might be. This thought did not 
worry them in the least, because, after the first 
attempt, Ravachol learnt from the newspapers, to 
his great regret, that there were no victims. At 
the second attempt, he boasted to the witness 
Lhéror, with evident self-satisfaction, that, this 
time, he had bagged quite a number. 

They had, therefore, two distinct murderous 
intentions ; one to kill the magistrate, the chief 
and initial object, and the other to bring death to 
those composing his staff and his assistants; and, 
as it was not possible to attempt one without the 
other, a double charge was brought against them 
for this crime. 

After the arrival of Béala and the stock of dyna- 
mite, no time was wasted. It was Kceningstein, 
alias Ravachol, who prepared the explosive, putting 
fifty or sixty cartridges into an iron pot of no great 
strength. These cartridges consisted partly of the 
dynamite stolen from Soisy and partly of the 
grisoutine stolen from Saint-Etienne by Béala. 
Ravachol blended the whole lot together to make it 
into a kind of grape-shot. 

Councillor Benoit was not, in actual fact, the 
first victim chosen. The original plan had been to 
blow up the police-station at Clichy, which had 
dealt with the case of Decamps. 

On 7 March, Kceningstein, alzas Ravachol, Simon 
and Béala, carried their explosive along with its 
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fuse all prepared, but a detective was on duty at 
the gate of the commissary’s office and this fact was 
enough to scatter them in all directions. 

This contemplated plan having fallen through, 
which, from a moral point of view, did not attain to 
attempted murder, was not immediately followed 
up. Béala, however, told his associates : “‘ Talking’s 
no good. Action is what is needed.” Upon which 
the murder of M. Benoit was agreed to, and Simon 
was sent off to his residence, 136 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. He visited every landing, searching for 
some sign by which he could identify the door of 
the flat and set the explosive for a given moment ; 
but his searching was fruitless, as also were the 
numerous enquiries he made of the concierge. 

On 11 March, at about half-past six in the 
evening, the whole gang set off. 

At first Chaumartin carried the explosive, but, 
on reaching the tramway, the others considered 
that he had given sufficient assistance and took him 
no farther with them “ because he was the father of 
a family.” 

Koeningstein, smartly dressed, took a seat inside 
the tram, while the girl Soubert, alzas Mariette, sat 
up above outside, between Simon and Béala, as 
near the driver as possible, so as to avoid arousing 
the conductor’s suspicions. With her skirts she 
covered the pot of explosive placed in front of her. 

After passing through the barrier she got down 
and made her way back to her lodging, while 
Keceningstein, Simon, and Béala went on their way 
and took another omnibus to the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. 

When they were opposite No. 136, Koeningstein, 
armed with two revolvers and carrying the explo- 
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sive, entered the building, while Simon and Béala 
remained near the half-opened gate to keep watch 
and ensure his means of retreat. ‘Their denials 
upon this point were easily refuted in Court. 

Koeningstein set down the pot of explosive at the 
top of the stairs on the first floor, inorder to strike 
the building in the very centre, not knowing exactly 
where the flat occupied by M. Benoit was situated. 

He lit the fuse, descended the staircase without 
meeting a single person, and the deafening explosion 
went off at the very moment he reached the pave- 
ment outside. 

“TI thought for a moment,” he said, ‘“‘ that the 
whole building would come on top of me!” 

The explosion caused the most appalling wreck- 
age. M. Benoit, who occupied the fourth floor, 
was not hurt, but his flat was terribly damaged. 
Only one person was injured. The tenants of the 
first floor only escaped death by a miracle. The 
entire building presented a lamentable sight. 

Simon, Béala, and Ravachol made their retreat 
by a side road, each walking singly. Farther on 
they met together and reached Saint-Denis in the 
best of spirits. 

Two days later, that 1s to say Sunday, 13 March, 
arrangements were made for a second attempt. 
This time it was against the Deputy Bulot. 

Ravachol, working by a receipt given in the 
newspaper J/’Internationale, made nitroglycerine in 
his own room, situated at No. 2 Quai de la Marine, 
on the Ile Saint-Denis. He was assisted by Simon 
in the sinister business. Chaumartin came to join 
him, then Béala and the woman Chevalier, all of 
them capable of any outrage. 

Simon was sitting down. He was holding in one 
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hand a large vase, and in the other a thermometer. 
Léon (Ravachol) was pouring, drop by drop, a 
kind of greasy liquid into the receptacle. He said : 
“It was something that would blow buildings sky- 
high.” If the temperature rose, all work was 
suspended. Dynamite cartridges were stored in 
a box on the mantelpiece. Chaumartin helped them 
by stirring the water in the pail with a spoon. 

Ravachol intended this time to manufacture a 
far more powerful explosive than he had done 
previously, and he crammed it into a suit-case, 
which was to serve as a container. One hundred 
and twenty cartridges were heaped together and 
blasting-powder poured into the empty spaces : 
in the centre was placed a packet of sébastine. 

Who or what was responsible for the hesitation 
and inaction between the attempt upon the 11th 
and that of the 27th? Was it the attempt to blow 
up the Lobau Barracks on the night of the 14th 
and 15th? One cannot say with any degree of 
certainty, especially as the means employed ap- 
peared to be the work of different brains. It might 
have been, and more likely was, brought about by 
the activity of the police, followed very soon by 
a series of arrests. 

Whatever the reason might be, Ravachol was 
deprived, on 27 March, of the mutual assistance of 
his companions of the 11th. Without any doubt 
Simon and Chaumartin, especially Simon, had 
assisted him in the manufacture of the nitro- 
glycerine, but they could neither accompany him 
nor keep watch at the scene of the crime. 

Meanwhile Ravachol, who had _ precipitately 
bolted from his room on the Ile Saint-Denis, left 
his room at Saint-Mandé on Sunday, 27 March, 
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taking nothing with him but a suit-case, got on to 
an omnibus and arrived at the Rue de Clichy at 
about eight in the morning. The flat he wanted 
to wreck was at the angle of the Rue de Clichy 
and the Rue de Berlin. 

It was not known by what means he had obtained 
the private address of M. Bulot. In any case he did 
not know the number of the floor and was driven 
to the same measures that he had taken on the 
first occasion, that is to say, to blow up the entire 
building by placing the explosive on the second 
story. 

This time the fuse he used was of greater length ; 
also, having lighted it, the prisoner had plenty of 
time to make his way leisurely downstairs, turn 
round the corner of the Rue de Berlin, and to 
return back along the Rue de Clichy for about 
fifty yards. There he awaited the result of his 
work, and he owned that he waited with consider- 
able impatience. 

A few moments later an appalling explosion took 
place and the building was shaken to its very 
foundation. 

It was difficult to conceive, after seeing it, that 
the entire building had not been razed to the 
ground and most of the tenants killed ; many of 
them escaped with the utmost difficulty and were 
very grievously hurt. M. Bulot, whose rooms were 
on the fourth floor, was fortunately able to make his 
way out, safe and sound, by climbing over a shape- 
less mass of furniture and broken glass, by way of the 
back stairs, which had not been completely wrecked. 

This time again, by some amazing piece of good 
fortune, no one was killed. 

Meanwhile, the screams of agony, and the con- 
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sternation of the neighbours who had rushed to 
the scene, caused some satisfaction to Ravachol, 
who, thereupon, left his post of observation and 
went off to lunch at a restaurant in the Boulevard 
Magenta. 

It was there that, with the vain boasting of a 
professional criminal who tries to impress his 
hearers, he drew attention to himself by his wild 
talk and aroused the suspicions of the waiter. 
This led to his arrest a few days later. 

The moment Ravachol found himself in the iron 
grip of the law, he at first assumed an aloof attitude 
and obstinately refused to reply to any questions 
put to him. 

Having, two days previously, had his long beard 
removed, he had, to a great extent, made himself 
unidentifiable, and this gave ground for some 
amount of doubt. Chaumartin, however, who had 
already quite frankly owned up to everything, 
no longer left him the least chance of fooling the 
law. SBéala, too, despite all his reticence, had 
revealed a great deal of the truth. Ravachol, 
therefore, was obliged to confess his identity and 
subsequently his crimes. 

It was then that, changing from an attitude of 
dogged silence to that of noisy garrulousness, he 
assumed the pose of a fanatical revolutionist and 
reformer for the good of the people ; but the cold- 
blooded cruelty of his character, the crimes of 
which he had been guilty, and the thief’s tools 
which were found in his possession, did not allow 
him to maintain the personality that he claimed. 

The same could be said of each one of his friends 
who were tried with him. 

These people only looked upon the case of 
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Decamps as an excuse ; as a fact, like all criminals, 
their hand was against anyone who represented 
the law. It was for this reason that Ravachol and 
his followers had the idea of flinging an explosive 
into the centre of our Palais, into the part of the 
building most commonly frequented by the 
magistracy. 

Simon and Ravachol boasted of not feeling the 
slightest regret at what they had done. It is but 
fair to add that Chaumartin did not display that 
cynicism, and that the girl Soubert appeared to 
yield to the influence of her lover, Béala. 


EXAMINATION OF RAVACHOL 


“You go by the name of Koeningstein. 
You are better known under that of Ravachol, 
which was your mother’s maiden name. You are 
thirty-two years of age and you were born at 
Saint-Chamond in the department of Loire. 

** You have not, up to the present, been sentenced, 
but at Saint-Etienne, where you resided for a long 
time, you left behind you a most deplorable record ; 
coiner, smuggler, and a most dangerous criminal. 
You are described by the police in these terms.” 

Ravachol (carelessly) : “* I admit all that!” 

Q.: “‘ After you were arrested, the police found 
at the Quai de la Marine, at Saint-Denis and also 
at Saint-Mandé, where you subsequently lived, two 
revolvers, a flagon of nitric acid, a false beard, two 
dark lanterns, a small taper, a box containing 
twenty-five revolver cartridges, three jemmies, slow 
matches for explosives, false money, and several 
phials containing chemical preparations.” 

Ravachol ceased to reply. He just listened with 
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obvious interest, leaning listlessly upon the rail in 
front of him, with his hand up to his ear, being 
slightly deaf, so he affirmed. He has avowed 
everything, absolutely everything, in the most 
minute detail. He refused scornfully to repeat 
himself and merely nodded his head, while President 
Gués very succinctly placed the facts before the 
Court. 

Q.: “ Not only have you admitted to being the 
perpetrator of the two explosions in the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain and the Rue de Clichy, but you 
have laid bare your past history.” 

A.: “TI believed that I should be tried for every- 
thing at one and the same time, for what was 
done at Saint-Etienne and at Paris as well. To-day, 
as I am not being prosecuted for crimes committed 
in the Department of the Loire, I shall abstain from 
referring to them. I am not here to-day to answer 
for them, and I shall refuse to reply to any questions 
about them.” 

Q.: “ But my duty obliges me to put before the 
Jury the facts of what occurred at Saint-Etienne. 
You are within your rights, but I am carrying out 
what is my duty. I am only working upon what is 
on the charge-sheet. 

** Well, then, you murdered, in order to rob him, 
an old hermit at Chambles, near Saint-Etienne. 
This poor old man of ninety-four implored you to 
leave him the few years that he was likely to live. 
‘ Never,’ he said, ‘ never have I done harm to a 
single soul!’ You remained unmoved and, after 
strangling him with your. handkerchief, you stole 
his life’s savings of thirty-five thousand francs. 

‘* Many of your accomplices have been sentenced, 
for receiving stolen goods, to hard labour at the 
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Assizes of the Loire Department. Arrested yourself, 
you contrived to escape, and it was because you 
knew that the police were on your track that you 
left Saint-Etienne.” 

Faithful to his principles, Ravachol made no 
reply. As he said later on: ‘‘ He was not there 
for that!” 

Q.: ‘ You have also admitted that in May of 
last year, having learnt that the Baroness de La 
Rochetaillée had recently been interred in a ceme- 
tery on the outskirts of Saint-Etienne, you scaled the 
wall at night and raised the tombstone. You 
entered the vault and, by the light of a dark 
lantern, attempted to tear off the rings from the 
cold hands of the dead woman!” (Prolonged 
sensation.) 

Ravachol : “ I’ve nothing to say and don’t intend 
to reply !” 

President Gués might have referred to many 
other crimes and several other murders com- 
mitted in the Department of the Loire of which 
Ravachol is suspected of having been the per- 
petrator. 

Obliged, however, to omit these, he confined 
himself to recalling to Ravachol that he had carried 
on a trade in smuggling tobacco and spirits and 
robbing houses. 

‘ T cannot help remarking,” he concluded, “ that, 
in my magisterial experience, your past life is one 
of the most horrible that I have yet come across ! ”’ 

We now come to the facts of the case : 

Q.: “It was at Saint-Etienne that you first 
made the acquaintance of your accomplice Béala. 
He acted as the depositary of the money stolen 
from the Hermit of Chambles. When you went to 
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reside at Saint-Denis, this winter, you sent Chau- 
martin, at whose house you lodged, to obtain fifty 
thousand francs from Béala. 

‘You yourself brought from Saint-Etienne a good 
sum of money.” 

A.: ‘* About seven thousand francs proceeding 
from Notre-Dame-de-Grace.”’ 

Q.: “Stolen from the hermit, is what you 
mean ? ” 

A.: “Exactly. Finding that the police were on 
my tracks at Saint-Etienne, it became necessary 
forme to change my name. I therefore adopted 
that of Léon Léger, under which I was known at 
Saint-Denis. 

‘* I went to live with Chaumartin, whom I knew 
to be a friend and would not enquire too closely 
into anything.” 

Q.: ‘“ From whom did you obtain his address ? ”’ 

A.: ‘I don’t recollect, and, if I did, I should 
not tell you.” 

.: “ Later on you hired a room at Saint-Denis, 
but you visited Chaumartin daily. You were very 
popular where he lived. They called you ° Cousin 
Léon.’ You even taught his little girl to read. 
Was it not at Chaumartin’s that you made the 
acquaintance of Simon, alzas Biscuit ? ”’ 

A.: “I couldn’t say.” 

Q.: “And of Gustave Mathieu ? ” 

A.: “I saw him occasionally.” 

Q.: “And Béala, and Mariette Soubert ? ” 

A. : ‘* We sometimes found ourselves all together 
at Chaumartin’s.”’ ¢ 

Q.: “What was the chief subject of conversa- 
tion ?”’ 

A.: ‘* Nothing very special.”’ 
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Q.: ‘Was it not about some fresh burglary ? ”’ 

A.: “ Not at all.” 

Q.: ‘“‘In the month of August last at the 
Assize Court of the Seine, the trial took place of 
two anarchists, Decamps and Dardare, who were 
sentenced for having organized a riot on 1st May, 
1891, in the streets of Levallois ? ”’ 

A.: “I heard of the proceedings from some 
friends who were present. I learnt that President 
Benoit had been very biased. As to M. Bulot, he 
treated as brigands men who were fathers of 
families and whose children were in the utmost 
want. He even went so far as to demand the 
penalty of death.” 

Q.: ‘“‘ The fact of being the father of a family 
does not absolve a man from incurring the most 
serious penalties.”’ 

Ravachol: ‘“‘ That’s your personal view of the 
matter. It was not that of the Jury, for Decamps 
and Dardare were only sent to prison. Another 
point; Decamps and Dardare were shamefully 
treated by the police after their arrest. All this 
made my blood boil.”’ 

Q.: “In fact, it was through indignation that 
you wished to strike at M. Bulot and M. Benoit ? ”’ 

A.: “I wanted to avenge the condemned men.”’ 

Q.: “ You waited a long time. The trial took 
place in August, 1891, and the murderous outrage 
occurred in March, 1892. 

** In the interval a robbery of dynamite had taken 
place at Soisy-sous-Etiolles. During the night of 
the 13th to 14th February, 425 dynamite cartridges 
and 300 yards of fuse had been stolen. What do 
you know about this robbery? Do you want to 
tell me anything about it ?” 
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A.: “I took no part in it.”’ 

Q.: ‘Yet you acknowledged to Chaumartin that 
you were one of the thieves and went into many 
details about it. It was a thoroughly planned 
expedition.” 

A.: “I never acknowledged any such thing to 
Chaumartin. He’s a despicable liar.”’ 

Q.: “In this same month of February, Béala 
and Mariette Soubert, his mistress, arrived at 
Saint-Denis from Saint-Etienne, bringing with them 
120 cartridges containing grisoutine. The robbery 
from Soisy-sous-Etiolles had been already accom- 
plished. 

** Again, after the 7th of March, you, with Simon 
and Béala set out to blow up the police-station at 
Clichy. It was a Monday.” 

A.: “I can’t remember if it was a Monday, 
but the facts are correct. I had a grudge against 
the Police Commissary who had ill-treated and 
struck Decamps and Dardare when they were 
arrested.”’ 

Q.: “ But these two men had fired upon the 
detectives ! ”’ 

A.: “‘ That was very much later; it was at 
the police-station where all the police flung them- 
selves upon them. ‘They had but small considera- 
tion for the life of a working man.”’ 

.: °“ How was it that you became aware of 
all this? You were not at Levallois on May ist 
last ?”’ 

A.: “ You told me just now exactly what the 
Hermit of Chambles had Said to me, and yet you 
were not there !’’ (Laughter.) 

Q.: “The intended attack upon the Com- 
missary of Police at Clichy fell through ? ”’ 
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A.: “I considered that we ought to strike at 
someone of more importance ! ”’ 

Q.: ‘‘ Was there not outside the police-station a 
detective to whom you were known? You wanted 
to kill him as well.”’ 

Ravachol (indifferently) : “‘ Yes. It was Béala 
and Simon who prevented me.” 

Q.: “ You were acquainted at Saint-Denis with 
a man named Viard, a one-time member of the 
Commune, recently deceased ? ”’ 

A.: “‘I had met him at meetings and knew he 
was an Anarchist.” 

.: “Was it not through him that you learnt 
the address of M. Benoit ? ” 

A.: “No, I got it from the directory.”’ 

“*On Friday, 11th March, you brought to 
Béala’s rooms a cooking-pot wrapped in tarred 
paper and strongly bound with iron wire. This pot 
contained a bomb which you had constructed in 
your Own room ? ”’ 

Race Ves. 

Q.: “ What did you do then ? ” 

Ravachol : ‘‘ We took the tram with Béala and 
Simon and went straight to Paris to the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, to M. Benoit’s house. 

**IT went up to the second floor, set the bomb 
in front of the door and lit the fuse. I was 
dressed in black, as I am now, and wore a tall 
hat. I had to dress well, so as not to excite any 
suspicion. 

‘* Having lighted the fuse, I returned downstairs. 
I had scarcely passed through the entrance door 
when the explosion occurred. I thought the entire 
building would fall on me.”’ (Sensation.) 

Q.: ‘ You were alone ? ”’ 
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A.: ‘* Yes, Simon and Béala had left me on the 
way. They were no longer with me.” 
Q.: “ You certainly behaved generously towards 


your co-accused ! 

**'You wanted the death of M. Benoit, you have 
said that you had even thought of shooting him or 
killing him by means of a hammer, your favourite 
weapon. ” 

A.: ‘I don’t remember. I said I wanted to 
kill him by an explosion, and that was all.” 

Simon and Ravachol spent the whole of the 
following Sunday in manufacturing nitroglycerine. 

‘“'You have, yourself, stated that it was 
nitroglycerine which was employed in the explosion 
in the Rue de Clichy. Chaumartin, who survived, 
had stirred the dangerous mixture with a spoon ! ”’ 

Q.: “ How did you manage to obtain the private 
address of M. Bulot ?”’ 

A.: “From the directory.” 

“You were obliged, you stated, to act 
after nightfall, recognizing that, since the attempt 
in the Boulevard Saint-German, a very active 
watch would be kept, at night, on the residences of 
magistrates. You therefore resolved to make your 
attempt against M. Bulot at an early hour of the 
morning ? ”’ 

A.: “ Yes.” 

Q.: ‘* What did you do on the 27th March, the 
day you had decided upon for the attempt ? ”’ 

A.: “‘I had my breakfast at Saint-Mandé, where 
I had gone into hiding, and at about half-past six 
I set off with my hand-bag, in which was an 
asparagus tin containing the dynamite and the 
powder.” 

Q.: “ It was a powerful bomb ? ”’ 
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Ravachol (quietly) : “‘ Why, yes. . . . I took the 
tram from Saint-Mandé as far as the Louvre and 
reached La Trinité by another one. 

‘* When once outside the residence of M. Bulot, 
I unlocked my bag, and went up to the second floor. 

‘“* There, I opened my bag and put a light to the 
slow matches. It was a pretty dangerous game ! 
In the hand-bag there was a lot of blasting-powder ; 
a spark would have sufficed to have lighted it! 
The slow match was eighty centimetres in length. 
This gave me time to reach the Rue de Clichy. 
I walked about fifty yards and was amazed that the 
explosion had not taken place sooner.”’ 

Q.: “It would be useless to ask you why you 
attached so long a fuse ? ”’ 

A.: “It gave me time to get down the staircase 
and make off.”’ 

Q.: “Did you learn of the result of the 
explosion ? ”’ 

Ravachol (banteringly) : “‘ Not until I read the 
papers on the following morning.” 

The President : ** The explosion was an appalling 
one. Five people were wounded, of whom one was a 
woman who was about to have a child. ‘The stair- 
case gave way. It was only by a miracle that the 
entire building was not wrecked. 

*“* Where did you go after the explosion had taken 
place ? ”’ 

Ravachol: “I got on to the top of an omnibus 
to see the result of the explosion, but I made a 
mistake because this special line of omnibuses did 
not pass down the Rue de Clichy.”’ 

Q.: “And then, what did you do?” 

A.: “I went off and had lunch at a restaurant 
in the Boulevard Magenta.” 
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Q.: ‘‘ Yes, in that restaurant which has, to-day, 
become so pathetically notorious, the Véry 
Restaurant.” 

Ravachol: ‘‘ Unfortunately I got into conversa- 
tion in the restaurant with a waiter named Lhérot, 
who complained to me of the hardness of military 
service. I did my best to bring him to a reasonable 
frame of mind.” 

The President : ‘‘ You didn’t succeed.” 

A.: ‘What do you think! I wanted to talk to 
him about Anarchism, but I am no orator.” 

The President: ‘‘ No, you’re more a man of 
action ! ”’ 

Ravachol: ‘‘ Anyway, I intend to stand up to 
my principles here.”’ 

The President : “‘ It is not for a man like myself 
to argue with a man like you! Think of your past 
life, cast your mind back to that poor old man of 
ninety-four years of age who pleaded to you for 
mercy ! And yet Chaumartin tries to make out 
that you have a heart !”’ 

The examination was nowat an end, but Ravachol 
had no intention of being precluded from asserting 
his anarchistic dogmas. Possessing, as he declared, 
no great gift of oratory, he drew a document from his 
pocket, and, in a loud voice, read out these phrases : 

‘I directed my blow against President Benoit : 

** Firstly : Because he displayed far too much 
bias at the trial of Decamps and Dardare and gave 
the maximum sentence. 

‘* Secondly : Because he never took into con- 
sideration, in the slightest’degree, the brutal treat- 
ment meted out to Decamps and Dardare by the 
police, who had left them for dead. 

** Thirdly : My vengeance was directed against 
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M. Bulot because he had demanded a sentence of 
death against the father of a family. I wanted to 
bring it home to those charged with the power to 
sentence prisoners, that they will have to modify 
their brutality. 

‘* As to the innocent victims whom I have struck, 
I can only offer them my heartfelt regret, and I 
deplore even more strongly that my life has been 
one of bitter suffering. 

** I also sincerely regret having brought into this 
Court people whose only fault is that they have 
known me. 

‘The aim and object of Anarchy is to make 
society into one great family wherein the weakest 
shall be given protection by all the rest ; where 
all the benefits that life can give shall be shared 
equally by all. 

‘* My intention has been to strike terror, in order 
to force society to give some thought to those who 
live amidst such sufferings. 

“It is not right to put us down as criminals. 
We are but the champions of the oppressed. I 
have spoken !”’ 

Very quietly Ravachol folded up his papers, put 
them into his pocket, and resumed his seat. The 
Public Prosecutor, however, had reserved just one 
more question to put to him. 

‘“When you were arrested, you had still, 
at your disposal, from two hundred and seventy to 
three hundred dynamite cartridges stolen from 
Soisy-sous-Etiolles. Where are they ? ”’ 

A.: ‘Sir, I refuse to tell you.” 

Public Prosecutor : “* In what way was it intended 
to use the poison, the strychnine which was 
discovered in your room ? ” 
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A.: “I kept it at all costs. I had no intention 
of poisoning anyone ; but it is always a good thing 
to possess dangerous means ready at hand in an 
emergency.” 

Simon is a young blackguard of nineteen, of a 
very low type, with a drawling voice, who replied 
imperturbably in one word, “‘ Exactly,’’ to the 
questions put to him by the President. He is, by 
profession, a journeyman painter, and has already 
been sentenced to imprisonment for theft. He 
offered, on this subject, a rather original 
interpretation : 

“I have been the victim of grossly unfair treat- 
ment. I was employed in a factory. Everybody 
filches a bit, here and there. I saw that others were 
doing it and did likewise. Nobody said a word to 
them, but they pinched me.”’ (Laughter.) 

Bad reports were given about him. At Saint- 
Quen, where he shared a room with the undis- 
coverable Mathieu, a wooden model of a bomb 
was discovered. 

.: “What was this model of a bomb ? ”’ 

A.: “I had picked it up in the street and placed 
it on the table merely to fool the police, who were 
eternally nosing around.”’ 

Q.: “ There was also found a false beard, which 
was believed to belong to Gustave Mathieu ? ” 

A.: “I know nothing about that.” 

Q.: “ You were a friend of Viard, once financial 
delegate under the Commune, later on becoming 
a paint and varnish merchant. You lodged with 
him. Viard died on 18th’ January last. It was he 
who recommended you to Chaumartin, and it was 
through Chaumartin that you became acquainted 
with Ravachol ? ”’ 
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A.: ‘* Viard thought very highly of me. After 
his death Chaumartin treated me as he might have 
done his own son.” 

Q.: “ You were present, last year, at the trial 
of Decamps and Dardare, and it was you who told 
to your newly found friend all that had passed at 
the Assize Court.” 

A.: “I can’t recollect now what I might have 
repeated to Ravachol. I have a very bad memory.” 
(Loud laughter.) 

Q.: “ You recollect well enough matters which 
favour your defence. Thus you told us that if 
Ravachol did not blow up the police station at 
Clichy, it was because you dissuaded him from 
doing so.”’ 

A.: “‘ Exactly. The bomb was of such huge 
dimensions that I was scared lest working men 
living nearby should suffer from it.” 

Q.: ‘‘ But suppose they had been bourgeois ? ” 

A.: “It would have been the same thing.”’ 

Q.: ‘* You remember, also, having taken a share 
in the crime in the Boulevard Saint-Germain ? ”’ 

A.: “Perfectly. We had been discussing the 
case of Decamps, and the Judge who had presided 
at the trial, and it was resolved that a bomb should 
be left with him. The evening before, Ravachol 
sent me to find out on what floor M. Benoit resided. 
I went there to find out. I expected, as in business 
houses, to find the name on the door. The 
concierge, however, would give me no information, 
and I went away no wiser than before.”’ 

Q.: ‘‘And on the day of the attempt, what 
occurred ? ”’ 

A.: “ Ravachol had brought the cooking-pot all 
prepared. We left with him, together with Béala 
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and Mlle Mariette Soubert. We accompanied him 
as far as the Bouffes du Nord. There he sent us 
back, saying he would carry out the business by 
himself, and we returned to Saint-Denis. We had 
taken with us Mariette Soubert, so that she could 
get the cooking-pot past the octrot by secreting it 
under her skirts ; she never knew what it contained, 
and never asked.”’ 

Chaumartin was the next prisoner to be examined. 
It was at his house that Ravachol lived at Saint- 
Denis, before taking a room of his own. A working- 
man, taciturn, persuasive, one of the theorists of 
Anarchy, at least, so from their investigations the 
police described him. Chaumartin exercised con- 
siderable sway over his comrades whom he had 
formed into a syndicate. He was a man of about 
thirty-five to forty years of age, rather stout, 
resembling an honest wine-broker, polite although 
of rough exterior. He defended himself very 
cautiously and with very well-chosen words. One 
recognized in him the orator of public meetings. 

The President: ‘‘ Last summer a letter from 
Saint-Etienne requested you to find, in that town, 
a companion who was wanted by the police. 

“This man was no other than Ravachol, and 
he was wanted by the police for the murder of the 
Hermit of Chambles. 

** A few days later Ravachol had installed himself 
in your house under the name of Léon Léger.”’ 

Q.: “ Did you know of the robbery of dynamite 
from Soisy-sous-Etiolles ? ”’ 

A.: “ Ravachol told me that he had had a hand 
in it.” 

Q.: “Did he not tell you that he had secured 
about one hundred and fifty dynamite cartridges ? ”’ 
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A.: “It’s possible that he did.” 

Q.: ‘“‘ Frequent meetings took place in your 
rooms. Ravachol called to see you nearly every 
day. In addition there were Gustave Mathieu, 
Simon, alias Biscuit, Béala, and his mistress, Mariette 
Soubert. Did you know that an attack upon the 
house of the Police Commissary of Clichy was 
contemplated ? ”’ 

A.: “I learnt of it through Ravachol who told 
me himself that he had carried a bomb there, but 
had not been lucky enough to find any police 
there.” 

Q.: “And the outrage in the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain ? ”’ 

A.: “I saw Ravachol, Béala, Simon, and 
Mariette Soubert set off to accomplish it.” 

Q.: “ You also saw the cooking-pot which they 
carried to the house of M. Benoit ? ”’ 

A.: “ Yes, but I didn’t touch it. I then returned 
back home.”’ 

Béala: ‘“‘Chaumartin didn’t accompany the 
party because he was the father of a family.”’ 

Chaumartin: ‘‘ That’s not the reason! It was 
because I refused to be mixed up in such things. 
I don’t believe in them ! ” 

Q.: “ You are also arraigned on the charge of 
taking part in the explosion in the Rue de Clichy. 
On the Sunday preceding this second outrage you 
assisted Ravachol and Simon in constructing the 
bomb which was to be placed where M. Bulot 
resided.”’ 

A.: ‘* All I did was to stir up a sort ne mixture 
with a spoon at the request of Ravachol, but I was 
afraid of an explosion and left the place as soon 
as I could.” 
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Q.: ‘Then you knew that the mixture was of 
the most dangerous nature !”’ 

M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire: ‘“‘ You have told 
us that Béala and Simon kept watch at M. Benoit’s 
while Ravachol took the bomb upstairs.”’ 

A.: “‘ Ravachol told me so himself.’ 

Q.: ‘‘Don’t you know that they had also 
planned to place a bomb in one of the galleries of 
the Palais de Justice? It was Gustave Mathieu 
who suggested this to Ravachol, telling him that 
many magistrates passed along this corridor.” 

Chaumartin hesitated before replying ; he finally 
stammered out : 

** With the quantity of dynamite stolen from Sois- 
sous-Etiolles, Gustave Mathieu assured Ravachol 
that one could blow up the whole of the Law Courts 
in one fell swoop. Still, I don’t recollect very 
clearly now.”’ 

At the request of Maitre Lagasse, he continued : 

** At Saint-Denis, Ravachol was much esteemed 
by his neighbours. He taught my children to read. 
His was a very sympathetic and humane disposition. 
He gave away as much in charity as he could afford, 
assisted the wife of Decamps, and bought shoes for 
the children. He never drank anything but lemon 
and water.”’ 

Béala was the next prisoner to be questioned. He 
was a great hulking fellow of about twenty-five, 
with a heavy moustache, a sunburnt complexion, 
and a look about him of a southerner. He was 
originally a worker in bronze at Saint-Denis, but 
for a long time past has lived at Saint-Etienne. It 
was at Chaumartin’s that he made the acquaintance 
of Ravachol and, like Chaumartin, endeavours 
to-day to belittle his share of the affair. He is by 
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no means outstanding ; apart from Ravachol, all 
these terrorists assume an attitude of little lambs 
before civilian justice. 

The Public Prosecutor took Béala severely to task 
for having purchased the revolvers, and making 
secret journeys to Saint-Etienne, and returning 
with grisoutine ; for having been the bearer of the 
bomb destined for the police station at Clichy, and 
keeping watch outside the house where M. Benoit 
resided. 

Béala defended himself in a most pitiful fashion. 

‘*“Come now,” M. Benoit asked him, “it was 
your mistress Mariette Soubert who covered up the 
cooking-pot with her skirts when passing through 
the barrier ? ”’ 

A.: “I thought that it was something dutiable 
upon which she was endeavouring to avoid payment 
at the Customs.”’ 

Q.: “And the weapons you were bringing from 
Saint-Etienne ? ”’ 

A.: “I wanted to trade in them !”’ 

There is not much to say about Béala’s mistress, 
Mariette Soubert, a folder of newspapers at Saint- 
Denis. Her face bore the signs of suffering and 
weariness seen upon humble suburban wage- 
earners. She remembers nothing, not even carry- 
ing the notorious cooking-pot destined to blow 
Councillor Benoit sky-high. 

Q.: “What would you have replied, if the 
Customs officers had questioned you about it?” 

Ravachol (intervening) : “ It was my intention 
to shoulder all responsibility, had the Customs 
officers questioned Mariette.” 

The first witnesses were M. Benoit and M. Bulot. 
The former was still in such a condition that it was 
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almost impossible to hear a single word of his 
evidence, which, in fact, was not of any great 
importance because, upon the day of the explosion, 
he was absent from his home. 

It was chiefly his flat which had suffered damage. 
In his own private room everything had been 
smashed to pieces. 

‘* T went through three uncomfortable weeks,”’ he 
finished by saying. ‘“‘ I bear no feeling of animosity 
against anyone. An attack upon me leaves me 
perfectly indifferent. Yet what if my wife and 
daughter had been killed! .. .” 

M. Benoit did not conclude his sentence, and only 
made one new detail known. The evening prior 
to the outrage, an unknown woman had called 
and asked for him, having avoided speaking to the 
concierge, and ringing directly at his front door. 

M. Bulot, in his turn, gave evidence of the 
outcome of the explosion directed against him : 

**I was still in bed at the time,” he said. “I 
dashed from my room. The doors of the flat had 
been blown inwards. I tried to go down the 
main staircase, but it had given way. I was obliged 
to descend by the service stairs ! 

“It was amazing that no deaths had occurred. 
The floor of the first story had sunk down to the 
entresol. ‘The dining-room of the third floor had 
been pulverised. A table-knife had been blown 
out from a drawer in the sideboard and impaled 
itself'in the wall. 

‘“* The tenants were mostly rescued by means of 
ladders which the firemen raised up to the windows. 
My wife, my daughter, and I were able to make 
our way down by the service stairs. It was my own 
flat that had suffered the least damage of all.”’ 
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M. Girard, Chief of the Municipal Laboratory, 
was Called as an expert chemist. 

He recovered the remains of the cooking-pot 
from the debris in M. Benoit’s flat. This article 
must have been crammed with pieces of iron, which 
the explosion had blown in every direction. The 
balustrade of the staircase was completely smashed ; 
the bars were hacked to pieces. Had anyone passed 
at this moment, he would have been literally blown 
to bits. 

M. Girard gave evidence of the component parts 
of the infernal machine. One capsule of fulminate 
had been placed in the centre of the dynamite, and 
a slow match led to the fulminate. Once the slow 
match burnt through, the explosion would burst 
the iron pot, projecting the pieces of iron in all 
directions. If the house in the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain had not been wrecked to the same extent 
as the one in the Rue de Clichy, it was because the 
door of entry carried a great deal of glass, which 
was instantly smashed, thus allowing the gas to 
escape. As to the engine of destruction which 
blew up M. Bulot’s house, not a trace of it was ever 
found. In M. Girard’s opinion Ravachol, on this 
occasion, had not made use of dynamite alone, but 
also of nitroglycerine, of which there was no doubt, 
since we know now how the infernal machine had 
been put together in the prisoner’s room. 

The amount of dynamite used exceeded seven or 
eight kilos. 

The compression of the air was such that, had 
anyone come up the staircase, he would have fallen 
as if struck by a thunderbolt, whether or not any 
pieces of the bomb had reached him. 

The estimated cost of the damage done was over 
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40,000 francs for the flat in the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain and 120,000 francs for the house in the 
Rue de Clichy. 

After the depositions of Doctor Laugier, who 
gave reassuring reports as to the condition of the 
wounded in the Rue de Clichy, a wave of sympathy 
greeted the appearance in the witness-box of the 
young man Lhérot, whose bravery was instrumental 
in affecting Ravachol’s arrest, and who, yesterday, 
had escaped, in such a miraculous way, from the 
vengeance of the Anarchists. 

Lhérot was a young, fair-haired fellow, power- 
fully built, who gave his evidence without a sign 
of confusion, and who appeared far from being 
intimidated by anyone. 

** About the middle of March, 1892, a gentleman 
entered the restaurant and asked me to serve him 
with lunch. It was Ravachol, whom at that time 
I did not know. 

‘“He began talking about military service as 
a means of livelihood. 

“**The Army,’ he said, ‘consists of a lot of 
shams.’ 

*“** T’m quite glad to be quit of it,’ I replied, ‘ but 
we've got to have an army to defend our country.’ 

** * Bah !’ he replied, ‘ what can it matter to you 
if you’re governed by a German? Read the 
anarchist papers.’ 

** He then began to talk with a kind of satisfaction 
of the explosion in the Rue de Clichy, which had 
taken place that very morning, but about which 
I had, as yet, heard nothing. 

““* This time,’ he said, ‘there were heaps of 
people badly wounded.’ 

** I was very uneasy in my mind at the behaviour 
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of this individual, and told Madame Very, my sister, 
that if he returned to lunch or dine, I should warn 
the police. 

‘* Next day I read in the newspapers a description 
of Ravachol. 

‘<< But it’s my very man !’ I exclaimed. 

“Three days later he again appeared at the 
restaurant. I served him again, as if I had thought 
of nothing, with soup, meat, and dessert. 

** * Ravachol is here,’ I said to my brother-in-law. 
‘Make nosign and don’t let him become suspicious !” 

‘* My brother-in-law went out and informed the 
police. Ten minutes later the Commissary was 
sitting beside Ravachol. When Ravachol saw this 
gentleman who was looking at him, some suspicion 
seemed to penetrate his mind and, after hurriedly 
settling his bill, took his hat preparatory to leaving. 
It was at this moment that the detectives laid their 
hands upon him.” 

The President warmly congratulated the witness. 

‘You displayed great intelligence and courage,” 
he told Lhérot, “* and have rendered a very great 
service to the law !”’ 

After a regular string of witnesses for the defence, 
who declared that Chaumartin was a philanthropist 
and model employer, and was ruining himself on 
behalf of the working men of Saint-Denis ; after the 
appearance of Leboucher, kept between two stal- 
wart policemen, and who had been roped in during 
the last raid, M. le Procureur General Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire was called upon to speak. 

In his very powerful speech, M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire endeavoured to demonstrate that 
Ravachol was not even an original thinker. 

Before his time, other malefactors, thieves 
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murderers, scoundrels of the lowest class, have 
endeavoured to gloss over their horrible deeds 
under the cloak of revolutionary theories. 

Such, a hundred years ago, were the fire-raisers 
and the rioters. ‘These creatures have no more to do 
with politics than an ulcer has to do with a human 
body. These foseurs of crime hang on to our political 
upheavals, so frequent, alas ! like crows and wolves 
follow in the wake of an army on the march. 

But the Jury will tear the mask from them ! They 
will size up Ravachol and his accomplices for what 
they are—imitators of that fire-raiser and thief 
Duval, who, arraigned for his crimes, was the first 
to boast, before a Jury of the Seine, of his anarchist 
principles ten years previously. 

M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire made every possible 
effort to reassure public opinion. 

Not only were the authorities determined to 
bring the law to bear against the Anarchists who 
had committed outrages, but also against those 
who had been obviously instrumental in obtaining 
the explosive materials or, in some way or another, 
been party to the criminal acts. 

Finally, the Public Prosecutor demanded the 
sentence of death against Ravachol, and against 
Simon ; less categorically against Béala; and a 
much more lenient one against Chaumartin, and, 
for the woman Soubert, he left it to the discretion of 
the Jury. 


Tue DEFENCE 
¢ 


Maitre Legasse, speaking on behalf of Ravachol, 
represented his client as a man who had been led 
astray by socialistic doctrines. 

He considered that if Ravachol must lose his head 
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upon the scaffold, it must be at Montbrison for the 
murder of the Hermit of Chambles and he implored 
the Jury not to return a pitiless verdict which might 
result in frightful reprisals. 

Maitres Deschamps, Henri Robert, Eugéne Cré- 
mieux and Fourcade then put forward the defence 
of the other accused. 

It was twenty minutes to two in the morning 
when the Jury retired to consider their verdict. 

At a quarter-past three they returned into Court. 


THE VERDICT 


Ravachol and Simon were sentenced to hard 
labour of life. 

Béala, Chaumartin, and the girl Mariette Soubert 
were acquitted. 

The verdict of the Jury extended to Ravachol 
extenuating circumstances. 

As Ravachol left the Court he shouted: “I 
salute my sentence with the cry of ° Long live 
Anarchy !’ ” 

‘* Long live Socialism !’’ Simon shouted. 

** ‘There’s your answer ! ”’ several people in Court 
cried out to the Jury, who were hooted by one 
section of the public. 


CHAPTER VI 
RAVACHOL—THE MURDERS 


MONTBRISON, 20 June, 1892. 


_ OU see this hand,’ Ravachol said to an 
intimate friend, “it has killed as many 
people as it has got fingers.”’ 

Five murders, in fact, have been attributed to 
him. 

The murder of the Hermit of Chambles ; the 
double murder of the women named Marcon ; 
the double murder at La Varizelle. 

In addition to these five horrible murders must 
be recorded the violation of the grave of the 
Baroness de Rochetaillée and also a robbery followed 
by arson. 

Such are the main charges to which Ravachol 
has to answer, to-morrow, before the Assizes of the 
Department of Loire. 

The murder of Brother Jacques Brunel, the 
Hermit of Chambles, dates from the month of 
June, 1891. 

One could picture in one’s mind this weird nona- 
genarian living like a hermit in the depths of the 
mountains of Forez, partly monk, partly beggar, 
selling religious articles 4nd psalm-singing on his 
way. 

On the very day when Ravachol made his way 
to the gorges of the Loire to carry out his sinister 

I20 
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intentions, the curé of Chambles, the Abbé Viole, 
came across a traveller seated on a stone with his 
back to the path, munching voraciously at a 
sausage. 

“Be careful, my friend,’ the priest told him, 
** you’re sitting down close to a nest of vipers.” 

‘** Ah, is that so!” replied the man carelessly, 
at the same time pulling his hat over his eyes and 
putting on large dark spectacles which obscured 
his face ; and he turned his face away. 

‘* Here’s a tourist who has no love for priests,”’ 
the curé of Chambles muttered to himself as he 
went on his way. 

Ravachol—for it was he—had no liking for priests. 
Nor was he at all anxious to be seen just then. 

The moment the curé of Chambles had gone, he 
got up, passed along, skirting the village, gave a 
small coin to a shepherd-boy who directed him to 
the hermitage and resumed his way up the hill. 

Brother Brunel was lying on a truckle-bed. 
Before he was able to make the slightest movement 
the murderer had seized him by the throat, stuffed 
something into his mouth to prevent his crying out, 
and within but a few minutes held in his hands 
what was then a corpse. 

Hidden away in an old cooking-pot, in broken 
receptacles, in old worn-out shoes, the old hoarding 
Hermit had amassed the product of fifty years of 
begging : copper coins, gold pieces, even down to 
centimes. 

Ravachol picked out the gold pieces from the 
hoard and reached the village where he ordered a 
good meal. 

The second day after, obeying that fatal law 
which wills it that a criminal shall return to the 
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scene of his murder, he again took the road from 
Saint-Etienne to Chambles, drove to the foot of the 
hill of Notre-Dame-de-Grace which looks down 
upon the hermitage, and, while his mistress waited 
some way Off with the driver, returned and gazed 
upon the corpse, filled a hand-bag with coins he had 
disdained to take two days previously and returned 
to Saint-Etienne, replying to the question of the 
Customs officer who asked him what the bag 
contained, that it was nothing but a lot of old iron. 

Meanwhile the murder was discovered. An inn- 
keeper was arrested and had great difficulty in 
proving his innocence. The cabman, however, who 
had driven the unknown couple to Notre-Dame-de- 
Grace, gave a description of the man with the hand- 
bag. They laid their hands on Ravachol, whom 
his little guide of the day before identified ; but he 
remained only a short space of time in the clutches 
of the law. He escaped while being taken to prison 
and remained unfindable until the day when the 
young man Lhérot recognized him and handed him 
over to the law, after the explosions in the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain and the Rue de Clichy. 

And yet, during his last days of freedom, this 
murderer remained anything but idle. 

Six weeks after the escape of Ravachol, a double 
murder was committed at Saint-Etienne, in the 
Rue de Roanne, under conditions of amazing 
boldness. 

At the angle of this road and the Rue Saint- 
Honoré two women, Mmes, Marcon by name, ran 
a large ironmongery shop. 

Both rather weak-minded and intractable over 
the cost of articles, their shop was poorly patronized. 
In very good circumstances financially, owning the 
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building, of which they occupied the ground-floor, 
they had never been able to let the large floor 
over their shop, owing to the prohibitive rent they 
demanded for it. This, also, left them absolutely 
isolated in the huge building. 

On the morning of 29 July, astonished at seeing 
that their shop was still unopened at eight o’clock, 
since they were usually early risers, a neighbour 
informed the police. 

They hammered upon the door unceasingly, but 
could get no reply ; a locksmith was sent for and 
an entry was forced. Immediately on the right 
was the victims’ room; it was in a condition 
of appalling disorder; the furniture had been 
smashed open by means of a spade; dresses, 
linen, and mattresses were lying in confusion all 
over the floor. They shouted for the Marcon ladies, 
but not a sound came back to them ! 

The search was continued and then a visit was 
made to the cellars. 

Suddenly, a detective, who had entered the shop 
to find a candle, stepped back aghast. Alongside a 
window, head to head, were stretched the bodies of 
two women. The mother, lying upon her right 
side, had her head in a state of pulp; the 
daughter, lying on her back, had her left arm 
folded above her heart ; her face wore an expres- 
sion of awful horror ; in her right hand she tightly 
grasped a packet of screws. Upon a small stove 
close by, lay a heavy riveter’s hammer, the weapon 
used for the crime. 

It is not difficult to reconstitute the crime. The 
Marcon ladies had just finished closing up their 
windows and were about to shoot the bolts on the 
front door when a man burst in, evidently in a great 
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hurry. He required certain articles; he looked 
through them, discussed the price. Mlle Marcon 
hunted about in all the drawers, the mother 
standing beside her. 

Suddenly the murderer seized his hammer and 
brought it down with appalling strength upon the 
head of Madame Marcon who fell in a heap to the 
floor. Startled by the noise of her fall, Mlle 
Marcon swung round and was felled to the ground. 

The crime carried out, the murderer and his 
accomplices searched the house from attic to cellar 
and, during the night, made off without having been 
in the least disturbed. 

Next morning, among all the huge crowd which 
had accumulated outside the building, only one 
name was uttered, that of Ravachol ; yet it brought 
but a feeble echo; a newspaper related, with 
intimate details, the odyssey of the murderer of the 
Hermit, ‘“‘ who had crossed the frontier and had 
been seen at Barcelona, in company with 
Charreyre,’’ another companion sentenced to life- 
long imprisonment “ by default,”’ as being the head 
of a gang of makers and circulators of false money. 

It was, however, none but Ravachol who was 
responsible for the double murder. While he was 
depicted as travelling about Spain, he was carefully 
in hiding in Béala’s rooms, at Saint-Etienne, where, 
thanks to his genius in disguising himself, he put 
the police off his tracks up to the time he set out for 
Paris. 

Béala had assisted him in’his horrible work, while 
his mistress, the girl Mariette Soubert, kept watch. 
The declarations of Chaumartin are formal and 
precise upon this point ; the ex-friend of Ravachol 
confirmed Béala’s statement most strongly in this, 
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The violation of the tomb of the Dowager 
Baroness de Rochetaillée, in the cemetery of Saint- 
Jean-Bonnefonds, near Saint-Etienne, had by some 
weeks preceded the crime at Chambles. 

On Friday, 31 May, at about seven o’clock in 
the morning, the steward of Baron Vital de Roche- 
taillée went into the part of the cemetery reserved 
for the grave of the Dowager Baroness and noticed 
that the tomb was open. The coffin of Madame 
de Rochetaillée had been removed from its resting- 
place and lay, opened, upon the flagstones. The 
great stone which covered the vault, smashed by 
blows from a sledge-hammer, was strewn all over 
the ground. Here and there lay cushions, winding- 
sheets, artificial wreaths, all in indescribable 
disorder. 

Robbery had obviously been the incentive to 
this hideous act of desecration. 

Fake reports had been spread about that the 
Baroness had been interred with all her jewellery. 
Some despicable wretch had obviously had no 
qualms in violating the tomb, opening the coffin 
and stripping the corpse, with a nerve which 
baffles description. He could not have worked 
single-handed, because assistance must have been 
required to raise the gravestone, around which in 
fact were the imprints of many feet. 

It was as a result of his arrest in Paris, after the 
explosions in the Rue de Clichy and the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, that public opinion at Saint-Etienne 
centred its suspicions upon Ravachol, just in the 
same way as it had, with the same spontaneity, 
believed him guilty of the double murder in the 
Rue de Roanne. 

Public opinion had made no mistake this time. 
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As one knows, the wretch subsequently made a 
clean breast of the crime he had perpetrated. 

The rich, declared Ravachol cynically, have 
no right to take their jewels with them to the 
grave ! 

As to the double murder at La Varizelle, it 
dates back to 1886. On the high road to Saint- 
Chamand, at Saint-Etienne, residing with his old 
nurse, was an octogenarian, Jean-Baptiste Rivollier, 
known as “ Petit Bon Dieu,”’ a name given to him 
in his capacity of high-priest of the Beguines, 
fairly numerous in that particular district. 

His residence, a large roadside inn, was a lumber- 
room, where the old man, a dealer in bric-a-brac, 
had collected, higgledy-piggledy, an enormous 
quantity of old furniture, clocks, stoves, etc. etc., 
which he bought, regardless of cost, at all the sales 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

One night in March a wagoner discovered on 
the road the corpse of the old nurse, in her night- 
dress, her skull smashed in, her shoulder terribly 
cut and slashed. 

In the room occupied by Rivollier, lying at the 
foot of the bed, in a welter of blood, was the old 
man’s body. 

At the very moment when the assassin had entered 
his rooms, *‘ Petit Bon Dieu”? had awakened and 
endeavoured to put up a fight against his murderer. 
The noise had awakened the old servant sleep- 
ing in another part of the house. In a condition of 
abject terror, she had left her bed and made for the 
front door, with all the speed she could muster. 
The murderer had rushed after her down the road 
and after about three hundred yards had caught 
up with her and stretched her lifeless with an 
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appalling blow from a chopper ; he then returned 
to the house to break open the cupboards. 

Who was the assassin? All the most reliable 
evidence pointed to Ravachol. 

These presumptions were based upon the con- 
fidences which the woman Rulliére, his accomplice 
in the robbery at Chambles, had imparted to one 
of her fellow-prisoners : “ It was Koenigstein who 
did in ‘ Petit Bon Dieu ’.”’ 

But, after a period of six years, it was not 
possible to support the charge upon these formal 
proofs. 

The universal opinion was that Ravachol was the 
murderer of La Varizelle, the Marcon women, 
and Brother Brunel. 

On the day when Ravachol, still reckoning upon 
the help of his “‘ friends,’’ and depending, perhaps, 
upon a fresh act of intimidation such as the explosion 
in the Véry Restaurant, arrived at the railway 
station of Saint-Etienne, to which he had been 
taken, shouting out: ‘‘ Long live Social Revolu- 
tion!’ there was no echo to his call. 

From that day onward, the days and weeks 
passed by, and the Anarchists of the Loire made 
not one solitary attempt in favour of their 
imprisoned associate. 

There is every reason to believe that the trial, 
which is to take place in the unimportant town of 
Montbrison, which is much like the dead towns of 
Belgium where the grass grows in the streets, will 
not cause any great demonstration. 

The Court has as President M. Darrigrand, 
Councillor to the Court at Lyon. 

_ Maitre Lagasse will appear again for Ravachol ; 
Maitres Eugéne Crémieux and Henri Robert for 
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Béala and Mariette Soubert, charged as accomplices 
in the double murder of the Marcon ladies. 


MOoNTBRISON, 21 June. 


Even the trial of Ravachol was unable to instil 
any animation and excitement into this gloomy 
little town of Montbrison, ancient capital of the 
Loire, which remains in everlasting mourning for 
its bygone royalty. A few reporters and uncalled 
witnesses wander aimlessly about the deserted 
streets, but not a sign of an Anarchist is to be seen. 

The residents, however, maintain that the town 
presents a most unusual aspect, and the Mayor 
has ordered amazing precautions to be taken : the 
public gardens are closed and, at night, the 
improvised police carefully scrutinize everyone 
passing by with a zeal which is gratifying to 
observe. 

The Assizes are being held in a very ancient 
church belonging to a convent for women, closed in 
the days of the Revolution ; it displays the most 
touching simplicity with its paintings in distemper. 

At nine o’clock Councillor Darrigrand declares 
the Court open : Ravachol is brought in, and with 
him Béala and Mariette Soubert. The assassin of 
the Hermit of Chambles enters the dock with an 
easy and amazingly disinterested manner; he 
grins, showing his teeth, and, from time to time, 
makes a familiar sign to his brother who sits in 
Court close to the father of Béala. 

His long sojourn in prison has greatly emaciated 
him. To-day his features are almost refined, his 
face wears a pallor which gives him almost a look 
of delicacy. His moustache is twisted and waxed 
coquettishly ; his hair most carefully parted. 
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Ravachol has not renounced his pretensions. With 
his strange, flashing and piercing eye he peers 
persistently into every corner of the hall. His 
companions, however, are not there, and the picket 
of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, compose the greater 
part of the audience. 

One incident occurred during the choosing of the 
Jury : suddenly an appalling scream was heard ; 
it came from a juryman who at the calling of 
his name, was seized with an epileptic fit. Two of 
his colleagues carried him out amidst general 
emotion, and President Darrigrand was obliged to 
go through the choosing all over again. 

After the swearing-in, the warder read out the 
various accusations upon which Ravachol was 
arraigned. 

ist. For the murder of the Hermit of Chambles ; 

end. For the double murder of the ladies Marcon 
at Saint-Etienne ; 

grd. For the double murder at La Varizelle ; 

4th. For the violation and robbery of the tomb 
of Madame la Baronne de Rochetaillée ; 

5th. For the robbery ofa house followed by arson. 

Béala and Mariette Soubert were only charged 
with taking part in the murder of the two ladies 
Marcon. Both of them kept watch while Ravachol 
murdered the two women. 

For the double crime committed at La Varizelle, 
as well as for the murder of the two Marcon ladies, 
the chief witness for the prosecution was Chaumar- 
tin, who had been accused with Ravachol during 
the trial in Paris ; but he owned up to the murder 
of the old Hermit; Ravachol strongly denied 
being concerned in any possible way with the four 
other murders. 


T 
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At the calling of the witnesses, Chaumartin did 
not answer to his name. He will appear to-morrow. 
Considerable precautions were taken to ensure his 
safety. 

Q.: ‘Your father, Auguste Keoeningstein, of 
Dutch origin, was a roller at the foundry of Izieux ; 
but you yourself habitually went by the name of 
Ravachol, which was the name of your mother ; 
at Saint-Etienne you worked as a dyer ; you were 
sentenced, by the Assizes of the Seine, to imprison- 
ment for life, for causing explosions. You acknow- 
ledged, also, that you had been a coiner and a 
smuggler by trade ; in fact, you were described as 
vindictive and extremely cunning.” 

Ravachol (smiling): “‘ Cunning? I thought I 
had given proof that I was anything but that; if 
IT was so cunning as they make out I should not 
be here now.” 

Q.: ‘ You invariably carried a revolver. You 
are lusty and strong, but the references given by 
your employers make you out as being a very 
ordinary kind of workman. Since the month of 
October, 1891, you definitely gave up working in 
the factories and devoted your time amidst smugglers 
and discharged convicts.” 

A.: “It was not I who abandoned work, it 
was work that abandoned me. As for avoiding 
payment on dutiable goods, everybody does it.” 

Q.: ‘ People mostly went in fear of you.” 

A.: “Qn the contrary, Pve always backed up 
the weak against the strong.” 

The President: ‘‘ The weak have succumbed to 
your blows. You used to strike your own mother. 
You threatened to murder her.” 

A.: “ We quarrelled over my keeping a mistress.” 
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Q.: “And we know that is a costly luxury ! 
Then, again, you were fond of dressing well and 
enjoying every possible comfort ; smuggling not 
being very profitable, your thoughts turned to 
bringing off a splendid coup d’éclat to bring you in 
a small fortune.” 


Tue MuRDER OF THE HERMIT OF CHAMBLES 


Q.: ‘ You were acquainted with the Hermit of 
Chambles, Brother Jacques Brunel, who had, in 
his solitary life, saved a modest competence during 
the last twenty-five years. You had, therefore, 
decided to murder Brother Jacques Brunel.”’ 

Ravachol: “It was hunger that drove me to It. 
I didn’t want to take his life, but only to rob him.” 

Q.: ‘ You wanted to enrich yourself? ”’ 

A.: “ But I never kept a penny of his money !”’ 

Q.: “On 18th June, 1891, you left Firming 
with a return ticket for Saint-Victor where stands 
the hermitage of Notre-Dame-de-Grace ; during 
the day many witnesses noticed you trudging up the 
hill. At what exact hour did you murder the 
Hermit ? ” 

A.: “At about midday; I scaled the wall of 
his garden, broke the lock, and entered the house.” 

Q.: “ And then? ” 

A.: “And then? Well, what took place then is 
not too pleasant to talk about. (Laughter.) The 
old Hermit was in bed. I gave him a note for fifty 
francs, asking him to take out of it twenty francs 
for saying masses ; I wanted to find out where he 
kept his money: *I have no change,’ the Hermit 
replied, and made as if to get up. It was at that 
moment that I compressed his mouth, endeavouring 
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to stifle him; but, seeing that he wasn’t dying 
quickly enough to suit me, I stuffed my handker- 
chief down his throat, then jumped upon his bed 
and applied my knee to his chest; a very few 
moments later he ceased to breathe at all.”’ (Sensa- 
tion in Court.) 

Ravachol made this avowal in a perfectly free- 
and-easy way, smiling all the time, as if attaching 
no importance whatever to a little peccadillo like 
that. 

Q.: “It was easy enough for you to rob this 
old man of ninety years of age without murdering 
him ? ”’ 

A.: “I was resolved to overcome all obstacles 
to obtain money. The Hermit was an obstacle, 
and I overcame him ; having killed him, I forced 
open all his cupboards and took whatever was 
worth my while. He had hidden all his savings in 
old pots and pans, and even in his old shoes! 
There were about twenty-five to thirty kilos of gold 
and silver which I made up into a bundle, leaving 
at least a thousand francs in copper coins. I 
should have liked to pay him another visit, but 
this one was quite enough for me!” 

“You then went down to the village of 
Chambles where you ordered a good dinner, ending 
up with a glass of punch, and you then returned to 
the Hermit’s house where you spent the night in 
sorting out the gold coins from the coppers; you 
took with you a bottle of wine to refresh you during 
this work, and you obtained ‘what light you required 
from a candle-end.” 

On the following morning Ravachol took the 
train back to Saint-Etienne, carrying two sacks 
which appeared to be particularly weighty, but he 
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had not succeeded in carrying away all his ill-gotten 
gains. On the following day he returned to 
Chambles, accompanied by the woman Rulliére, 
his mistress. 

Q.: “ You sang songs on your way?” 

A.: “ We took a vehicle to go up from Saint- 
Victor to Chambles, telling the driver that we were 
out to enjoy ourselves ; that is the reason we sang, 
but my joviality was far from sincere.” 

Q.: “The driver was suspicious about you and 
left you on the way. You were obliged to trudge 
up the hill alone with your mistress, carrying a 
yellow handbag and a wallet; what was the 
purpose of this trip ? ”’ 

A.: “I was going back to the hermitage to make 
certain that all was quiet there and to carry away 
whatever still remained.” 

Q.: “ You stayed at the hermitage at Chambles 
until two o’clock in the morning and then drove 
back to Saint-Etienne. Did you not go up once 
more to Chambles ? ”’ 

A.: “‘I did. I was afraid the driver who had 
taken us there might denounce us. I carried a 
dagger and had made up my mind to get rid of 
him for good and all; then I reflected such a 
murder was not an absolute necessity, and renounced 
the idea, because I’ve always had my scruples.” 

Q.: “ Yet, had you considered it to be to your 
advantage, you would have killed this young 
driver mercilessly ? ”’ 

Ravachol (with a savage look) : “‘ Why, certainly 
I should. It’s the way of the world these days.”’ 

The President : “‘ Happily there are still plenty 
of honest, hard-working men who are very far from 
resembling you.” | 
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The President recalled the bold way in which 
Ravachol, arrested a few days after, contrived to 
escape from the five men who were taking him to 
the gaol. The use that he made of his freedom is 
well known ! 

At this juncture Ravachol began to expound his 
favourite theories ; he railed against the scandalous 
organization of society which forces the poor to 
steal ; he attacked the deplorable conditions under 
which the working classes existed. 

** Don’t speak for the working classes,” exclaimed 
the President. “‘ Speak for assassins ! ”’ 

Ravachol : ‘‘ Your justice is that of the moneyed 
classes.”’ 

The President: ‘Up to now you have only 
experienced their forbearance ! ” 

Ravachol himself put the value of the bonds 
stolen from the Hermit of Chambles at 35,000 
francs. Of this amount he took away with him 
about 8,000 francs on leaving Saint-Etienne after 
his escape. About 10,000 francs were discovered 
in the cellar of the woman Rulliére, who, on the 
charge of receiving stolen property, was sentenced 
to seven years’ hard labour. A few days after the 
escape of Ravachol a fisherman dragged out from 
the River Rhone, on the outskirts of Lyon, the 
round hat and waistcoat of a working man, 
containing a paper on which was written the 
following statement : 


‘Comrades, unwilling ‘to be made a tool of 
civilian justice and tired of being a cause of 
anxiety to my brave companions, I have deter- 
mined to make an end of my life. My great 
regret is that I have not been able to place in 
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some safe hiding-place the money of the Hermit 
of Chambles, so that others, after me, can make 
good use of it for the benefit of the Cause.’ 


This was signed: ‘ Ravachol.’ 

The President asked the accused with what 
object he wrote this letter. 

Ravachol: “It was to put the police off the 
scent and make them believe I had committed 
suicide.” 

Q.: “ What was it your intention to do? At 
the preliminary inquiry you yourself stated : ‘ I was 
resolved to obtain money by every possible means, 
except by working hard for it,’ and you wrote in a 
letter to your mistress : ‘ There are men who send 
thousands to their death to enrich themselves. As 
for me, I have killed but one. If I’m not caught 
we'll go and live at Dijon. How perfectly happy 
and restful we shall be!’ 

“It was obviously not for the ‘ Cause,’ as you 
untruthfully wrote, that you robbed the Hermit of 
Chambles, but simply and solely to enrich yourself.” 

Ravachol: “ Because society would not allow 
me to gain my living by working for it!” 

The President : ‘‘ Society has nothing to expect 
from a man like you !”’ 

A.: ‘‘It was I who had every right to expect 
it to help me ! It had never assisted me in any 
possible way.” 

After having briefly questioned Ravachol con- 
cerning a robbery committed at the country house 
of M. Loy, on the outskirts of Saint-Etienne, which 
was followed by setting fire to the building, the 
President came to the double murder at La 
Varizelle. 
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The President : “‘ Six years ago, during the night 
of the 29th to 3oth of March, 1886, an old man of 
eighty-six named Rivollier and his old servant, 
Louise Faure, were done to death in their house at 
La Varizelle, close to Izieux. The aged man had 
been struck with a very heavy cutting instrument, 
such as an axe. The servant, followed almost on to 
the highroad by the murderer, had succumbed as 
the result of no less than ten terrible injuries. Do 
you own to being the author of this frightful 
murder ? ” 

A.: “I knew nothing about it, except what I 
read of it in the papers.” 

Q.: ‘And yet you told Chaumartin that you 
had committed the murder, but that the screams of 
the servant had forced you to make off, leaving 
you no time for robbery.” 

A.: ‘‘ Chaumartin was lying. I may, perhaps, 
have told him about the murder, but I certainly 
never said that I was the author of it. Chaumartin 
must have misunderstood me.”’ 

Q.: “ The mistress of your friend Fachard stated, 
one day, that it was you who had murdered ‘ Petit 
Bon Dieu,’ as Father Rivollier was called.” 

A.: “ There she is absolutely mistaken.”’ 

Q.: “‘ What interest would she have in accusing 
you rather than anyone else ? ”’ 

A.: “I can give you no reason whatever.” 

: “This woman gave one most distinctive 
detail. The dog would have prevented you from 
robbing the place. The evidence showed that 
Father Rivollier’s dog had set up the most piteous 
howling when the servant, set upon by the assassin, 
had uttered a scream of terror. All these are very 
singular coincidences. Later on, your mistress, the 
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woman Rulliére, confided to her fellow-prisoners 
at Montbrison gaol that you were the guilty 
man. 

‘You were living at Saint-Chamond, quite close 
to La Varizelle, at the time that the murder was 
committed, and you were then out of employment. 
Your manager had just dismissed you.” 

A.: “‘I am innocent of all these crimes.” 

The Court possessing no further evidence upon 
the murder at La Varizelle, the President passed 
on to the murder of the two Marcon ladies. 

The President : “‘ A month after the murder of 
the Hermit of Chambles, on 27th July, 1891, the 
Marcon ladies, who kept an ironmongery shop, 
were found murdered in their establishment in the 
Rue de Roanne, at Saint-Etienne. Where were 
you on that date?” 

A.: “I shall not say where I was. I don’t want 
to compromise those friends who showed me 
hospitality.”’ 

Q.: ‘Anyway, when you arrived at Saint- 
Denis, at the end of July, you told Chaumartin 
that you had come from Saint-Etienne. That was 
not all. You said to him—and he will swear to it 
in this Court—that it was you yourself who had 
murdered the Marcon ladies.”’ 

A.: “Chaumartin lied. I never confided any 
such thing to him.”’ 

“There are, however, certain details put 
forward by Chaumartin which he could not possibly 
have invented. You entered the shop of the Marcon 
ladies just at the moment when they were about to 
close it. You haggled a good deal over the price 
of the hammer and, while the more elderly of the 
ladies went to fetch the change for a fifty-franc note 
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which you had handed her, you struck down and 
killed the younger one by a blow on the head 
with the hammer; you then called out to the 
mother that her daughter had fainted, and, in her 
turn she received a mortal blow ; now these details 
fit in so exactly with what the scene of the murder 
presented, that they could not have been supplied 
by anyone but an actual witness of the crime. 

**A neighbour heard the man who had entered 
the shop bargaining about the price of a hammer. 
Moreover, you were seen in front of the shop. 
You have been identified !”’ 

A.: “It is utterly impossible. At that time I 
was not at Saint-Etienne.” 

These were the only actual proofs which the 
Public Prosecutor had been able to obtain about 
the murder of the Marcon ladies. We now come 
to the last impeachment. 

Q.: “On the night of the 15th to 16th May, 
1891, you scaled the wall of the cemetery of Saint- 
Jean-Bonnefords, raised the stone covering the grave 
of the Marquise de Rochetaillée, broke open the 
coffin, and tore from the corpse a small cross and 
a medallion. Do you admit having done this ? ” 

Ravachol (quite unmoved): ‘I was driven to 
do it through sheer necessity.” 

The President: “It was a vile and repulsive 
action! You thought to snatch from the corpse 
the jewels which, so it was rumoured, had been 
buried with Mme de Rochetaillée, but you were 
foiled in this attempt.” 

Ravachol: “It certainly required some nerve, 
but I was absolutely starving at the time ! ” 

The President : “Oh, yes, you certainly have an 
insatiable appetite for riches. What you describe as 
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dying of hunger, is merely inability to obtain any- 
thing you require at the time. And this ghastly 
night’s work in the cemetery of Saint-Jean-Bonne- 
fonds leaves no impression on your mind? You 
suffered no regrets of any kind?” 

Ravachol (unconcernedly) : “‘ I recollect that it 
was none too pleasant a job, that’s all.” 

The examination of Ravachol then closed. 

The accused, however, before resuming his seat, 
asked permission to make a statement ; he slowly 
unfolded a document and, in a hollow voice, read 
out from it : 

““T have given my body as a sacrifice! If I 
still continue to fight on, it is for the cause of 
Anarchy ; I well know that I shall be avenged.” 

The examinations of Béala and Mariette Soubert 
elicited only moderate interest. 

Béala, quite a decent-looking lad, nicely dressed 
and of respectable parents, is charged with keeping 
watch while Ravachol was murdering the two 
Marcon ladies. He not only positively denies the 
charge against him, but swears that he has never 
known Ravachol; now, it was he himself who, 
from Saint-Etienne, wrote to Chaumartin to beg 
him to give asylum to Ravachol at Saint-Denis, and 
when, in his turn, he left for Paris, he is again seen 
in company with Ravachol at the gathering of the 
labourers. 

Q.: “ Did you not point out Chaumartin to the 
Anarchists at Saint-Etienne as being a police spy, 
adding the ominous remark : ‘ I’d rather be in my 
own shoes than in his?’ ”’ 

Béala : “‘ Quite true, because I, in Paris, shoul- 
dered all my responsibility myself, while Chaumartin 
threw all his upon a young lad, Simon, alias Biscuit, 
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whom he had incited and then let him go to a 
convict settlement.”’ 

No evidence being brought forward against 
Béala, apart from the accusations of Chaumartin, 
his interrogation was immediately closed. His 
mistress, Mariette Soubert, offered nothing worth 
recording ; this woman, a type of little working- 
class girl, far from pretty but with a pathetic little 
face, was a hard worker, and lived quietly and 
happily with Béala. She also is accused by Chau- 
martin of having kept watch in front of the house of 
the Marcon ladies and, most unfortunately for her, 
she was noticed by another witness. 

‘* This one,”’ said the President, “‘ is most definite 
upon the point. The witness described you as 
having a front tooth missing.” 

A.: “Am I, then, the only person with that 
misfortune ? ”’ 

Q.: “ Did you not give shelter to Ravachol after 
his escape ? ”’ 

A.: “ Never!” | 

Q.: ‘Are you unaware whether or not your lover 
Béala sent to Ravachol in Paris, part of the money 
stolen from the Hermit of Chambles, about three 
thousand five hundred francs, out of the money 
secreted in the cellar of the woman Rulliére ? ”’ 

A.: “I never heard of it being done.” 

As one can see, the charges brought against 
Béala and his mistress were not proved and their 
acquittal appeared a certainty. 


THe EVIDENCE 


First came the gendarme who commenced 
investigations after the murder of the Hermit at 
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Notre-Dame-de-Grace ; then a shepherd-lad who 
had served as a guide to the murderer and who gave 
such an exact description of Ravachol that the law 
soon got upon his track. 

An old woman, who supplied milk and bread to 
the Hermit, related that she had hammered in vain 
upon his door on the day of the crime. Ravachol 
was still there in the house, engaged in sorting out 
the coins. 

‘** And if this woman had contrived to enter the 
house, what would you have done?” asked the 
Procureur de la République. 

Ravachol made a gesture, as much as to say: “I 
should have had no option but to murder her as 
well !” 

Next followed the witnesses who had met the 
murderer on the road. All this was of no great 
interest since Ravachol admitted everything. 

The other depositions relative to the murder at 
Chambles were not of any great importance ; 
except those by the young sons of Ravachol’s mis- 
tress, Rulliére, who stated that he was very kind 
to them, but associated, like their mother, with 
very strange people, and often came back home very 
late carrying a quantity of parcels. The sight of 
these two children appeared greatly to affect 
Ravachol ; he raised his handkerchief to his eyes 
and wiped away a few tears; it was the first 
occasion on which his amazing imperturbability 
seemed to have been overcome. 


MONTBRISON, 22 June, 1892. 
The chief interest of to-day is centred on the 
evidence of Chaumartin. 
This repentant Anarchist, who was with Ravachol 
on the bench of the accused at the Assizes of the 
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Seine, was almost the only witness produced by 
the prosecution in the matter of the murders of the 
ladies Marcon and the priest at La Varizelle. The 
Public Prosecutor lavished all his care upon 
Chaumartin. This precious collaborator of the 
prosecution is comfortably lodged at the police 
barracks, whence he will not emerge except to be 
taken straight into Court. It transpired that 
Chaumartin had received many letters from his 
former companions, threatening to do for him 
before the case was closed. 

While waiting for the appearance of Chaumartin, 
evidence was given by the witnesses in the double 
murder at La Varizelle. They had to tax their 
memories, which is by no means an easy matter, 
for the murder of “‘ Le Petit Bon Dieu” and of 
Francoise Faure dates back to six years before. 
Also, nobody saw the murderers. 

The entry of Chaumartin caused great excitement 
in Court. He is a man of about forty years of age, 
short of stature, thick-set, and of florid countenance, 
with a huge moustache which gives him the 
appearance of a traveller in wines. The ex-Anar- 
chist of Saint-Denis is to-day very much the 
citizen, stout, smoothly polished, dressed in a well- 
fitting overcoat. He gives his evidence in a whining 
voice, carefully avoiding turning his eyes towards 
his one-time friend. 

‘It is most distressing to me,” he began, “‘ and 
for those behind whom the accused have taken 
shelter, to have made the acquaintance of the men 
who are arraigned here.” 

The President interrupted him at once from 
bringing in any political remarks, and brought 
Chaumartin back to the point at issue. 
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““How did you get to learn about the 
double murder at La Varizelle ? ”’ 

A.: “It was Ravachol himself who told me, at 
Saint-Denis, that he had murdered ‘le Petit Bon 
Dieu,’ as well as his servant. He told me that he 
had been obliged to have recourse to murder to 
obtain the necessaries of life for his mother. He 
had picked the lock of Father Rivollier’s door and 
had struck him when he lay in bed. The old 
servant, awakened by the noise, rushed out scream- 
ing. Ravachol, however, rushing after her down 
the road, struck her dead at his feet.”’ 

Q.: “ Are you absolutely certain that Ravachol 
told you this ? ”’ 

A.: “ Absolutely ! I even remember when this 
conversation took place. It was in the early part 
of August, on a Sunday. Ravachol, being hunted 
for at Saint-Etienne, had taken refuge at Saint- 
Denis and spent part of his time with me. I know 
him well enough ; he has too generous a heart to 
give me the lie ! ”’ 

Ravachol merely replied with a disdainful smile. 

The President insisted that he should give some 
explanation. 

Ravachol (very calmly) : ‘‘ J maintain that what 
I have said is the truth. To Chaumartin I owned 
up to being responsible for the murder at Chambles, 
but I never spoke to him about the one at La 
Varizelle until I read about it in the papers.” 

Q.: ‘‘ When did the newspapers mention the 
crime at La Varizelle ? ”’ 

Ravachol: “In 1886.” 

Q.: ‘It is very extraordinary that you should 
have such precise recollection of newspaper articles 
which appeared six years ago.” 
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Ravachol: ‘‘ The newspapers of 1892, referring 
to my escape, repeated what they had already said 
by insinuating that I might very well be the per- 
petrator of the murder at La Varizelle.”’ 

Q.: ‘“ What interest would Chaumartin have in 
bringing an accusation against you which might 
easily recoil upon his own head ? ”’ 

A.: “I don’t accuse him of bad faith! Yet I 
am certain that he misinterpreted what I had 
said.” 

The President : ‘ Your explanation is very con- 
fused. Also, you were living at Saint-Chamond, 
close to La Varizelle, at the time of the murder 
and you were out of employment.” 


Maitre Lagasse: ‘“‘ With what weapon did 
Ravachol strike his victims ? ” 
Chaumartin : ‘“‘ I believe he made use of a knife.”’ 


Maitre Lagasse: “‘ Well then! It was definitely 
proved that the old man Rivollier and his servant 
were killed by blows from an axe !”’ 

Chaumartin: “I have no feelings of animosity 
against Ravachol. He was a man with a kind heart 
and used to teach my children to read.” 

Maitre Lagasse : ‘‘ Has he not distributed among 
the working-men of Paris what remained to him of 
the Hermit of Chambles’ money ? ” 

Chaumartin: “I believe he has. He was most 
generous.” 

Public Prosecutor: ‘‘ Ravachol remained with 
you from August, 1891, to March, 1892. Did he 
ever do a stroke of hard work ? ” 

A.: “ Never.” 

That ended the evidence of Chaumartin as 
regards the murder at La Varizelle. The warders 
removed him with very anxious care. He was 
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brought back again for the case of the Marcon 
ladies. 

Now the woman Rulliére, one-time mistress of 
Ravachol, rather short, dark, and with a jaunty 
manner, stepped into the witness-box. She declared 
that her former lover never told her anything about 
the crime of La Varizelle. She stood rigid against 
the rail with a sulky look, and as if determined to 
say nothing. 

Q.: “ You confided to some of your fellow- 
prisoners what Ravachol had told you ? ” 


A.: “‘ Those women are inveterate liars. You’ve 
no conception what they’re like ! ”’ 
The President : “‘ It is not for you to incriminate 


any of the witnesses. You are serving seven years’ 
hard labour for receiving some of the money that 
belonged to the Hermit of Chambles.’’ (Pointing 
to Ravachol.) ‘* Have you not said that you were 
ashamed of ever having known such a monster ? ”’ 


A.: “TI said that to please the police. I still 
am fond of him. I spoke contrary to my real 
feelings.” 


Ravachol thanked her with a smile. 

The President: “‘ Did you not threaten one of 
the women who stated that you had confided in her, 
if she repeated what you had told her, by 
saying : ‘All right, my dear, look out for the 
Anarchists ?’” ”’ 

Rulliére replied in a harsh voice : ‘‘ That’s quite 
true. I told her that.” 

The President sent Rulliére out of Court in 
charge of the police. After her, two or three women, 
who had been with her in the Prison of Montbrison, 
in whom Rulliére had confided matters relating to 
the crime at La Varizelle, were heard. Ravachol’s 


bd 
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mistress stated that he had admitted his guilt to 
a cousin of hers. 

The witnesses respecting the crime at La Varizelle 
were now at anend. They had not shed any great 
light upon it, and we pass on now to the assassina- 
tion of the Marcon ladies. 

The President instructed the Jury to be shown the 
hammer which had been used to fell the two ladies 
and to which still adhered several blood-stained 
hairs. 

Chaumartin was recalled to give his evidence 
about the murder of the Marcon ladies. 

‘“ It was Béala,’’ he declared, ‘‘ who told me all 
about this murder. According to him, Ravachol 
entered the shop just at the moment when the two 
ladies were closing down. He haggled about the 
price of various articles and struck down the old 
woman with a hammer while she was showing him 
other kinds that she had in stock. The younger 
Mademoiselle Marcon rushed up at hearing her 
mother’s cries, but Ravachol flung himself upon her 
and struck her down as well. He was just about to 
open all the drawers when somebody stopped 
before the entrance door. Ravachol left the place 
hurriedly, revolver in hand, having had no time to 
get hold of more than forty-eight francs and 
leaving Béala and Mariette Soubert, who were 
keeping watch on the other side of the house, 
in the lurch.” 

Mariette Soubert denied this, striking her fist 
upon the bar of the dock. 

To Chaumartin : “‘ When was it that Béala told 
you all this ?”’ 

** Last year, at Saint-Etienne, where I had gone 
to spend a few days’ holiday. Béala had written 
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to me, under the false name of Pierre Martin, 
asking me to assist Ravachol to cross the frontier.” 

The President recalled to Chaumartin that he 
had not consistently accused Béala of having 
related this to him. He had previously said that 
he derived his information from another friend of 
Ravachol, a man named Brossi, now deceased. 

Chaumartin : “‘ Béala had begged me so earnestly 
to save him by not mentioning his name !”’ 

Béala: ‘All that he states is false. I may, 
possibly, have spoken to him about the murder of 
the Marcon ladies, after it was in all the papers. 
I might, perhaps, have told him that Ravachol 
was suspected of it. As to everything else, 
Chaumartin is merely lying.” 

The President : ‘“‘ You protest very feebly ! ”’ 

Ravachol : “I think Chaumartin is only saying 
what he does in order to clear himself.” 

To Chaumartin: ‘‘ Did you not take back into 
Paris from Saint-Etienne, part of the money which 
had belonged to the Hermit of Chambles ? ”’ 

Chaumartin : ‘* Béala handed me three thousand 
francs. I gave them to Ravachol who had then 
gone into hiding at Saint-Denis, assuming the name 
Léon Léger.” 

Béala: ‘That is untrue. Ive never handled 
three thousand francs in all my life !”’ 

Ravachol: ‘‘ As for me, I never received a 
farthing from Chaumartin.”’ 

“What interest would he have in saying all 
this ?”’ 

Ravachol: “Interest? It’s not very pleasant 
to tell you. The papers gave out that Madame 
Chaumartin had been my mistress. I strongly 
denied it. Yet Chaumartin might have believed 
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it to be the case. From that arose his bitter hatred 
of me.”’ 

Chaumartin : ‘‘] have never slandered Ravachol. 
I consider him a most open-handed and generous 
man and I still esteem him highly ! ”’ 

The President: ‘‘ You are very persistent in 

your estimation of him.” 
_ At this moment Mariette Soubert shouted at and 
cursed Chaumartin, calling him an infernal liar. 
The President threatened to have her removed from 
Court. 

Chaumartin: ‘‘ Mariette Soubert even showed 
me the mattress upon which Ravachol had slept 
when they had given him shelter after his 
escape.” 

Soubert (enraged) : “‘ I have never once spoken 
to this man. How can he have the face to tell such 
lies !”’ 

The Public Prosecutor to Chaumartin: ‘‘ Did 
not Ravachol then make some sinister proposal 
to you?” 

“One day, during the course of conversation, 
Ravachol said to me: ‘ Five people have died by 
my hand and I’ve every hope of making up the 
number to a dozen.’ ”’ 

Ravachol: “‘I was referring to all the crimes 
of which the newspapers accused me of being the 
author. ‘ We’re getting on,’ I said, ‘ theyll soon 
credit me with a round dozen.’ ”’ 

Maitre Lagasse: ‘‘How could Chaumartin 
continue to respect Ravachol after learning of all 
the murders for which he had been responsible ? ”’ 

‘* Because, apart from his criminal acts, I could 
see that he had a heart full of generosity.”’ 

The only other depositions worth recording, as 
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regards the murder of the Marcon ladies, are those 
of the little schoolboys who, passing the house at the 
time of the murder, noticed a dark-complexioned 
man, rather tall, wearing a high hat, roaming 
around the shop. 

Ravachol was ordered to stand up. 

The young man Bret was not sure of being 
able to identify him; Ravachol only had a 
moustache, and he believed that the individual he 
had seen was wearing a beard. Nevertheless, he 
thought that the man was of about his stature and 
that his voice was extraordinarily similar. On the 
other hand, one knows how cleverly Ravachol was 
able to disguise his features. Taking it all in all, 
the evidence of this young lad was most reliable. 

The young man Scherer saw four men, among 
whom he thought he recognized Béala. 

Young Dumas, from sheer boyish devilment, used 
to amuse himself by hammering upon the shutters 
until one day a dark-complexioned man, wearing 
a moustache, suddenly dashed out of the house 
and ran after him. 

‘Do you identify this man as Ravachol ? ”’ 

** I couldn’t see his face, but he was a man of 
about the same build. I cannot swear that it 
was he.”’ 

Young Ollier noticed a woman, but could not 
identify her as the girl Soubert. On the other 
hand he declared formally that he did hear a man 
ask the Marcon ladies if they sold shoe-makers’ 
hammers. Now, we find precisely this detail in 
the statement which Ravachol made to his one-time 
friend Chaumartin. 

Finally the young man Glair identified Mariette 
Soubert as being this woman; that one of her 
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front teeth was missing, and he formally repeated 
his evidence in Court. 

‘* You’ve got a nerve,”’ Mariette Soubert screamed 
at him. ‘“‘ At ten o’clock at night you actually 
noticed that I had a front tooth missing ! You told 
the magistrate that the woman you saw was very 
much more slim than I am.”’ 

The President : “‘ In the course of eight months 
she might well have become stouter ! ”’ 

In spite of all this, these confrontations did not 
appear conclusive, and all that Ravachol, Beéala, 
and Mariette Soubert had to stand up against were 
the denunciations of Chaumartin. 

The last witness for the prosecution was M. 
Chambodu, steward of M. le baron de Rochetaillée 
who gave evidence of the violation of the grave of 
the Dowager-Baroness. The coffin was broken 
open, the cushions placed around the corpse were 
thrown to one side ; the hands of the deceased had 
been stretched out ; an emblem of Christ had been 
snatched from the neck. The profaners of the 
grave had set light to the wreaths in order to 
neutralize the cadaveric emanations. Madame de 
Rochetaillée had been buried six months previously. 

Henri Koeningstein, a younger brother of 
Ravachol, a marble-cutter at Givors, called for the 
defence, stated that Ravachol had acted in the 
capacity of a father to him, had instilled the very 
highest principles into him, and had attended his 
every want until the day when he was able to earn 
his own living. Ravachol also looked after his 
mother and his sister, and even went with them 
to Mass. 

The same testimony was given by Ravachol’s 
sister, who said that her brother had removed her 
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from the Charity Home in which she had been 
placed after the death of her father, saying: “I 
want my sister to share the same benefits that may 
accrue to me in life!’’ Mlle Koeningstein having 
become a mother, Ravachol acted as a father to 
his young nephew. 

At half-past five the Public Prosecutor commenced 
his charge against the prisoner. He demanded a 
pitiless verdict against Ravachol, and one almost as 
severe against Béala. He left it to the Jury to decide 
as to Mariette Soubert. His speech, very temperate, 
very clear and well reasoned, produced a very 
marked impression upon the Court. 

The entire sitting of the evening was taken up 
by the pleadings. 

The most amazing plea put forward by Maitre 
Lagasse, on behalf of Ravachol, was that the Hermit 
of Chambles, this hoarder and miser who had 
never been of the slightest benefit to a soul, had 
amassed more than 35,000 francs, penny by penny ! 
** Such, at least,’’ went on Maitre Lagasse, ‘* was 
the way in which Ravachol had thought out the 
matter, who saw no reason for, and felt no com- 
punction in ridding the world of his encumbrance.”’ 

Maitres Henri Robert and Eugéne Crémieux then 
put forward the defence of Béala and Mariette 
Soubert. 

‘“* Have you anything further you wish to say in 
your defence ?”’ the President asked Ravachol. 

The prisoner stood up and, in a slow but steady 
voice, read from a paper as follows : 


‘** I can but hope that the Jury, in condemning 
me to death and thereby bringing sorrow upon 
those who still hold me dear to them, will retain 
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upon their conscience the remembrance of the 
sentence they have passed upon me with as much 
lightness and courage as I shall carry my head 
under the great triangular blade of the headsman. 


‘* KGNINGSTEIN RAVACHOL.”’ 


Ravachol then attempted to set out his anarchist 
theories, but the President stopped him, remarking 
that the Assizes was not a public meeting. 

At midnight the speeches on both sides came to 
an end. It was nearly three o’clock in the morning 
before the Jury returned into Court. Ravachol was 
found “ Guilty ’’ of the murder of the Hermit of 
Chambles, but “‘ Not Guilty’ of the murders at 
La Varizelle and of the Marcon ladies. The 
question of extenuating circumstances was not even 
put forward. 

Béala and Mariette Soubert were acquitted. 

The verdict appeared to leave Ravachol in a 
state of absolute indifference. 

While the Court was discussing the question of 
the death penalty, he gazed around him, smiling 
and chatting unconcernedly with the police in 
charge of him. 

The Court condemned him to the penalty of 
death, and ordered that the execution should take 
place on one of the open places at Montbrison. 

** I hail my sentence with the cry of ‘ Long live 
Anarchy !’ ”? shouted Ravachol. 

‘* The only right that you have now left to you,” 
replied the President Daryigrand, “‘is to shout 
* Long live robbery and murder !’”’ Daylight was 
just dawning. There was no excitement in Court 
nor outside in the streets. 

Ravachol refused to appeal against his sentence. 
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On 10 July—ten days after his sentence—he was 
guillotined. 

Here is the account of the execution as given by 
an eye-witness, M. Joannes Thomas, of the Memorial 
de la Lotre. 

It was past nine o’clock at night before it was 
finally decided where the guillotine should be 
erected. It was placed at the point formed by the 
intersections of the Rue de la Providence, the Rue 
du Palais de Justice, and Rue des Prisons. 

Deibler,! it appeared, was far from easy in his 
mind on arriving at Montbrison, hence the delays 
and waste of time which took place. 

At half-past two in the morning the heavy 
lumbering wagon which carried the sections of the 
guillotine arrived upon the spot selected. It had 
required three stout horses to drag the wagon, 
which moved with a hellish noise over a shockingly 
paved road, up to the top of the incline. It took 
up its position at a spot not more than sixty yards 
from Ravachol’s cell. The noise created by all 
this, as well as the noisy shouts of the mob, must 
surely have disturbed Ravachol’s sleep? Not at 
all. 

At half-past three when M. Cabannes and other 
officials entered the cell of the man about to die, 
the latter was sleeping soundly and peacefully. He 
had spent his time reading rather late into the 
previous night and it was not before ten o’clock 
that he had thrown himself upon his bed. 

** Be of good courage,’ M. Raux told him, saying 
also that his hour of atonement was at hand. 

‘** Courage, courage !’’ muttered Ravachol, who 
was seated upon his bed. “°° It’s easy enough to say 

1 The executioner. (Trans.) 
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that! Anyway, Ill have it.’ And from that 
moment he never showed the slightest sign of 
fear. 

Yet he was unable to conceal the disappointment 
caused him. He had reckoned everything out in 
his own mind and concluded that he had still the 
whole of July through which to live. 

Assistance in dressing himself was offered him but, 
unaided, he put on the same clothes that he wore 
on the day of his arrest. 

** Well,” he remarked, “‘ we’re dressing up very 
smartly. One would really think I was going to 
a dance.” 

To the Public Prosecutor who, as soon as every- 
thing was ready, asked him if he had any last wishes 
to put forward, he replied : 

** IT would have liked to address the crowd ; but 
they won’t give me time to do it.”’ 

And, on being asked if he would like the assistance 
of a priest, he replied : 

** ve need of no priest. I have never followed 
any religion. It’s all a pack of nonsense and only 
fit for fools.” 

And he went on, speaking to the Prison Chaplain, 
the Abbé Claret, who held a crucifix before him : 

‘To Hell with your Christ ; don’t bring His 
effigy here or I shall spit upon it! Your religion is 
stupid. You are among those who follow the 
crowd and try to instil ideas into people that you 
cannot substantiate.” 

When the assistants were tying his hands, he 
remarked to them: ‘‘ You must be pretty well 
used to this sort of thing by now. You do it all 
in such a matter-of-fact way.” 

Then he said: “‘Ah! You say nothing to me 
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in reply? You probably know the dirty work 
you're doing?” Feeling somewhat thirsty after 
this upbraiding, he wanted to discuss matters with 
those present, asked for a drink, and swallowed a 
glass of wine at one draught. He was then bundled 
into the cart and the sinister procession set off for 
the place of execution. 

It was five minutes past four when the vehicle 
drew up slightly in the rear of the scaffold. It was, 
by now, broad daylight. The mob, with difficulty 
kept back by a triple line of soldiers and police, was 
becoming noisy and out of hand. Without a 
moment’s delay, Deibler opened the doors of the 
van while the two assistants brought out the man 
about to die. 

Ravachol stood at about eighty centimetres from 
the guillotine. He was pale as death. His shirt, 
which had been cut away, left about half of his 
chest uncovered. The assassin of Chambles had 
lost nothing of his arrogant demeanour. He boldly 
surveyed the huge crowd. He hopped about and 
started to sing a scurrilous verse. While behaving 
in this way his face had assumed a diabolical 
expression, to the heartfelt grief of the Chaplain, 
who had considered it was his bounden duty to 
accompany the wretch upon the scaffold. 

The executioner’s assistants laid hold of him and 
pushed him towards the guillotine. 

‘* Leave me alone,” he said, “‘ I want to speak : 
Citizens . . .!”? He was forced down upon the 
sliding board still fighting and struggling. ‘* Let 
go of me! I’ve...” By now the lunette had 
been closed down across his neck. Ravachol made 
one good final effort ; it was all that the assistants 
could do to hold him in place. Three seconds, a 
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century it seemed, before the body was in the right 
position: “ Long live the Revol——”’ 

Koeningstein got no further. The great knife 
had fallen. Society had taken its vengeance. It 
was then exactly nine minutes past four. The head, 
which had fallen into the basket of sawdust, and 
the body were hoisted into a wagon which, in the 
company of mounted police, started off at full 
speed for the cemetery where the burial took place. 

By half-past five the guillotine was dismantled, 
and Deibler, with his assistants, went to the railway 
station, while the huge crowd dispersed in various 
directions, noisily, commenting upon the behaviour 
of the criminal who had only just paid forfeit for 
his crime. 


CHAPTER VII 
BELLACOSCIA—THE LAST OF THE BANDITS 


Bastia, 26 July, 1892. 


O-MORROW, Monday, Antoine Bonelli, alias 
Bellacoscia, the old bandit, overcome finally 
by old age, and having given himself up to Justice 
after forty-five years of living in hiding in the 
forests, is appearing before the Assizes of Corsica. 
It would be of interest, on the eve of the trial, to 
give an outline of this romantic life lived amidst the 
mountains of La Pentica. 

1. On 22 June 1848 Maitre Marcaggi, notary 
and Mayor of Bocagnano, a picturesquely wild 
village, mid-way between Corte and Ajaccio, was 
strolling in his garden when three gunshots rang 
out. The first two bullets whistled by close to his 
ear, but the third struck him in the thigh, inflicting 
a serious injury. 

M. Marcaggi was most popular and highly 
esteemed in the neighbourhood and the surrounding 
country. Nobody bore him any grudge except the 
brothers Bonelli, alias Bellacoscia. The Mayor of 
Bocagnano had had considerable unpleasantness 
with this family, partly arising from the question of 
taxes, and partly over his refusal to give assent to 
the marriage of one of the Bonelli daughters to a 
young man from Piedicroce, a conscript of the 
1847 class, who had vainly endeavoured to persuade 
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M. Marcaggi to give him a certificate enabling 
him to avoid military service. 

One of the brothers of the young woman, Antoine 
Bonelli, was himself a deserter and, as a result of 
the inquiry into the attempted murder of M. 
Marcaggi, the young fellow went to live in the 
woods. 

2. Antoine Bellacoscia did not return to a 
civilized life for nearly half a century, but he had 
never relinquished the hope of one day marrying, 
and begetting a family. He became passionately 
attached to a young girl of the canton of Salice, 
Jeanne Cerati, daughter of a wealthy farmer. 

Believing that Jeanne Cerati loved him sufficiently 
to share the risks and adventures of a wild existence, 
but almost sure that her father would never give 
his consent to such a match, he resolved to carry 
off the girl whom he already looked upon as his. 

On the evening of 3 November, 1848, he called 
at the Ceratis’ house with three other bandits, and 
demanded that the girl should be handed over 
to him. In reply the father of Jeanne, André 
Cerati, unhooked his gun from the wall and 
ordered the bandits out of the house. 

Antoine Bellacoscia complied with the order, but, 
reckoning that André Cerati would never dare to 
fire at them lest he should wound his own father, 
they forced the old man to accompany them, and 
took him off as a kind of hostage. 

When they were some distance from the village 
the old Cerati wanted to turn back ; the bandits 
refused to let him go and led him away into a cave 
in the side of the mountain, where they kept him 
prisoner for eight days. 

Three villagers who had set out to search for 
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him, were, in their turn, captured by the bandits. 
Bellacoscia granted liberty to only one of them, 
whom he sent back into the village with a letter 
for the Abbé Cerati, uncle of the girl. 

In this letter Antoine Bellacoscia warned the 
Abbé Cerati that, unless he sent his niece to him 
immediately, his own life would not be worth a 
moment’s purchase. 

This threat did not in the least intimidate the 
Corsican priest, so Antoine Bellacoscia made the 
old Cerati write to his wife, telling her that his 
own life was as good as ended unless the girl joined 
him immediately. 

The Cerati family resisted all threats and, after 
waiting for a few days, Antoine Bellacoscia decided 
to release the old Cerati as well as the other two 
inhabitants of his village whom he was keeping 
prisoner with him in the mountain de la Pentica. 
The old man, in order to obtain his freedom, had 
been forced to promise to give him, later on, the 
hand of Jeanne. | 

As may be imagined, the old peasant was in no 
greac hurry to fulfil his promise, but Antoine 
Bellacoscia held him to his word. 

He passed the word round, and the echoes of 
the mountains carry a long way in Corsica, that 
the man who married Jeanne Cerati would not 
live long. 

The young girl did not meet any eligible young man 
for two years, but in March of 1852 Jean-Baptiste 
Marcangeli appeared upon the scene, a courageous 
and determined young fellow upon whom the 
threats of Bellacoscia had no effect, and, despite 
all warnings, on 30 April, 1852, Jean-Baptiste 
Marcangeli led Jeanne Cerati to the altar. 
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3g. His days were numbered. On 27 June 
following, while he was mowing grass a few yards 
from his house, two gunshots rang out, and the 
unfortunate husband of Jeanne Cerati fell dead, 
shot through the body. 

The crime accomplished, Antoine Bellacoscia had 
the incredible audacity to ask for the hand of the 
young widow ! 

4. Two years had passed since the murder of 
Marcangeli, and the brothers Bellacoscia, Antoine 
and Jean, had become masters of the mountain 
which towers above Bocagnano, not far from the 
picturesque Col de la Force, quite unforgettable to 
anybody who has ever been through Corsica, when 
another drama arose in their already tragic lives. 

The brothers Bellacoscia had a sister, Isabelle 
Bonelli, remarkably lovely and very much sought 
after. 

Dominique Municoni, a young man of Bocagnano 
where she lived, had already been enamoured of 
her for a very long time and was well liked by the 
family. The news of the forthcoming marriage. 
between Dominique and Isabelle had already heen 
freely circulated when, quite suddenly, he cooled 
off very much in his attentions. 

Summoned to the mountains by the two brothers, 
Dominique Municoni was made to keep faith and 
marry Isabelle within a certain date arranged by 
the bandits. 

However, when safely back in his village, he 
declared most emphatically, backed up by his 
father, that this union seemed to him impossible, 
and that Isabelle was free to do as she chose. 

The brothers Bellacoscia informed him that the 
sentence of death had been passed upon him. 
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The execution of this threat was not long in 
coming. 

During the evening of 31 August, 1852, Dominique 
Municoni was strolling in front of his house with 
his brothers and a neighbour named Sebastian 
Vizzanova when two shots rang out over the wall 
of an adjoining estate. Dominique was not struck, 
but the innocent Vizzanova suffered instead and 
fell mortally wounded, while his brother, César 
Municoni, lay on the ground beside him, his 
shoulder pierced by the second shot. 

On 26 March, 1854, Antoine Bellacoscia, already 
sentenced to hard labour for life, by reason of the 
kidnapping of the old man Cerati, was sentenced 
to death in a trial by default. 

At the same time the proceedings which had 
been commenced following the murder of the 
notary Marcaggi were taken up once more, on 
the information of a young woman of Bocagnano 
who had seen the murderers and was unwilling to 
go to her death without revealing their names to 
justice. 

On 8 August, 1854, Antoine Bellacoscia was, for 
a second time, sentenced to death by default for the 
murder of the notary. 

On the same day, the bandit was sentenced to 
death for a third time for the murder of Marcangeli, 
his former fiancée’s husband. 

5. Now we shall have nothing more to record 
apart from shots exchanged with the police or the 
troops sent, vainly on many occasions, in an 
endeavour to capture the two bandits. 

On 9 July, 1855, Antoine and Jacques Bellacoscia 
fired at the police but without hitting them. 

6. On 25 January they killed a shepherd, Denis 
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Pinelli, who agreed to act as a guide to the police 
in the gorges of La Pentica. 

On August 27, 1857, Antoine Bellacoscia was, 
for the fourth time, sentenced to death. 

New expeditions were organized, but they could 
never succeed in discovering the two bandits in 
their lair. 

In 1865, the authorities placed under lock and 
key about a hundred inhabitants of Bocognano, 
who were suspected of giving them due warning or 
sheltering them whenever the police were upon 
their track. The two brothers always had a host 
of friends. When danger passed, they frequently 
came down to Bocagnano, took part in the elections, 
acting as veritable masters of the country-side, 
and it is related that, in 1869, during the travels 
of the Grand-Duchess of Saxe-Weimar in Corsica, 
they held up the carriage of her ladies-in-waiting, 
to hand them, as a homage to the Princess, a 
gorgeous bouquet composed entirely of flowers 
gathered from the mountainside. 

It is also related that on the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, they asked for a 
‘* safe-conduct ”’ pass and permission to form them- 
selves into a company ofskirmishers. They renewed 
their offer in 1871, during the Arab insurrection. 

All these crimes which we have set down are 
covered by a statute of limitation. 

Only one more thing remains to be placed against 
the name of Antoine Bellacoscia. 

7. In January of 1880, the old bandit was 
sentenced to death for the fifth time after another 
encounter with the police. It was to plead against 
this last sentence by default that Antoine Bellacoscia 
gave himself up to justice. 
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The old outlaw married, many years ago, one 
Madeleine Arrighi, of Oghione. From this union 
two children were born, a boy, to-day aged twelve, 
educated at Bocagnano ; and a girl of seven whom 
her mother had taken with her to Oghione and 
whom Antoine Bonelli had not set eyes on for six 
years. 

It was principally for the sake of his children, as 
he himself declared, that old Bellacoscia wanted to 
give up his profession. 

The Court will be under the direction of M. le 
Conseiller Luiggi. Public Prosecutor Angeli will 
bring the charge. 

Antoine Bellacoscia placed his defence in the 
hands of two of the ablest counsel at the Bar of 
Bastia, Maitre de Montera (senior), of long- 
standing reputation, and M. Joseph Bonelli. 


Bastia, 27 July, 1892. 

From eight o’clock in the morning the Law Courts 
were stormed for admission. Along all the corridors 
through which the accused would have to pass, a 
sympathetic, almost enthusiastic, crowd had 
assembled to give him encouragement. 

Old Bellacoscia, who has grown much thinner 
since being deprived of his mountain breezes, 
acknowledged the crowd, stroking his long white 
beard, and his powerful features were lit up by a 
smile. He is still a handsome old man, holding 
himself erect, his looks proud and determined ; his 
passage through the streets of Bastia was more 
like a triumphal procession. Corsica saw in him the 
last of the bandits, the end of days of romance, the 
last representative of those epic days of the vendetta. 
President Luiggi put a few questions to him. Only 
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a very few related to Marcaggi the notary, to the 
murder of the unfortunate Marcangeli, who had 
married Jeanne Cerati, his one-time fiancée, or 
to the attempted murder of Dominique Municoni, 
the fickle “‘ fiancé ’’ of his sister Isabelle. 

At each allusion to these crimes, which cover a 
period of thirty years, Antoine Bellacoscia replied in 
a gentle voice : 

‘“* There is a statute of limitation.” 

He even pretended to have quite forgotten the 
name of his first victim, Marcaggi the notary. 

“In what kind of trade are you occupied ? ”’ 
asked President Luiggi. 

** I travel about the country,” replied Bellacoscia 
with a smile. 

“Your real name is Antoine Bonelli. From where 
do you get this surname, Bellacoscia ? ”’ 

“From my father.” 

“That’s true. After leaving his wife your father 
had three mistresses, three sisters, and by each he 
had children. Hence his surname of Bellacoscia, 
meaning ‘ lovely thighs.’ 

“You have at present to answer for only one 
crime, an encounter in which you fired at the police 
who were sent to search for you. Your dogs gave 
you warning of their approach. There is no doubt 
that it was you. The police heard the women 
who accompanied you cry out : 

‘““* Courage, Antoine! Courage, Jacques 

‘““T was not present at that encounter ; it was 
only my nephews, one of whom bears the same name 
as mine.” , 

** Then you are innocent ? ” 

** Absolutely.” 

** It is reported that you levied a kind of ransom 
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upon the neighbouring population of La Pentica, 
that you extracted money from them.”’ 

**O, no! I never did that!” 

The only witnesses cited were four retired 
gendarmes, survivors of the encounter of 1880 ; 
all were unanimous in stating that it was Antoine 
Bellacoscia who was there. He stated that he levelled 
his gun at them and they fired, wounding Jacques 
Bonelli, brother of the accused, who had only 
aimed at them but had not pressed the trigger. 

After this evidence the issue of the trial was no 
longer in doubt. 

Vainly did the Public Prosecutor Angeli attempt 
to destroy what he described as the “ legend of the 
bandit.” 

Maitres Bonelli and de Montera (senior) then 
spoke in defence of the prisoner. Maitre de 
Montera stated that, if he rose to address the Court, 
it was because he was unwilling that Antoine 
Bellacoscia, whom he had advised to give himself 
up to justice, should think that he was abandoning 
him at his trial. 

After but a short deliberation, the Jury returned 
a verdict of acquittal. 

Nevertheless, Antoine Bellacoscia was not set 
at liberty. 

Four times sentenced to death by proxy, he 
escaped by limitation all responsibility for previous 
crimes. But, in accordance with the terms of the 
law, he might no longer live in the department in 
which the descendants of his victims reside, and the 
administrative authorities, under whose jurisdiction 
he is placed, have to see to it that he resides 
elsewhere. 

A crowd of more than two thousand people 
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waited to see the old bandit on his way from the 
court to the prison and there were cheers from all 
sides. 

The authorities, having banished the old bandit 
from his Corsican mountains, had given him leave 
to reside in Marseilles. 

Yet, yearning for his mountain home, Antoine 
Bellacoscia, who threatened to take to the woods 
again if he were prevented from returning to his 
own country, obtained a provisional permit which, 
doubtless, in a few months, would be exchanged for 
a definite authorization. 

To-day he lives, unostentatiously, in retirement at 
Bocagnano. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SCANDAL OF LA FOUILLEUSE 


VERSAILLES, 13 August, 1892. 


HE affair of La _ Fouilleuse, which was 

unravelled to-day before the Correctional 
Tribunal of Versailles, made a great stir in 
parliamentary and political circles. 

M. Herbette, retired director of penitentiaries, 
was dragged into the case and it would appear that 
he was only summoned in order that he should be 
granted an oppoitunity of publicly repudiating 
the charges brought against him. 

M. Herbette was stated to have run the House of 
Correction of La Fouilleuse under the most deplor- 
able conditions; that he had installed there a 
manager who had lined his own pockets from it 
most profitably ; that the young people detained 
there were exploited and overworked shamefully 
by this subordinate ; and that the directress, Mme 
Hubert, was constantly absent from her duties, and 
left the control of the establishment in the hands 
of incapable and brutal overseers, those, in fact, 
who were to-day in court to answer the charges 
brought against them. 

This establishment, La Fouilleuse, founded at 
Creil in 1887, and closed down to-day, was for the 
benefit of three classes of youthful prisoners. Those 
sentenced to detention, whom the authorities were 
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most anxious to shelter from the shameful pro- 
miscuity of Saint-Lazare gaol; those girls not 
classed as prisoners but sent to be under discipline 
until they attained their majority ; and those known 
as paternelles, in other words vicious and incorrigible 
children, kept there at the request of parents unable 
to do anything with them. 

It was these, of whom a considerable number 
were, according to the statement of the late 
manageress, absolute little devils, that two women 
overseers of La _ Fouilleuse were accused of 
maltreating. 

Mme Pujo and Mme Ruinart, the accused, are 
two middle-aged women, one of them short with 
a very florid complexion, who was reputed to drink 
rum by the gallon: and the other, a hard and 
unsympathetic creature, more like an old English 
governess, soured by a life of continual dis- 
appointments. 

President Féron briefly questioned the two women, 
put forward in few words the acts of violence and 
cruelty of which they were accused, and recalled 
to them their past conduct. 

‘You are charged with having put the youthful 
prisoners into strait-jackets; to have tied their 
hands behind their backs, to have struck them in 
the face, and flogged them with the end of a rope 
as well as with a bunch of thistles and of nettles ; 
finally to have thrown them into a bath of cold 
water.” 

Mme Ruinart : “I recollect perfectly well having 
put the strait-jacket upon certain of the most 
intractable children.” 

“Corporal punishment is, however, absolutely 
forbidden under the rules of the establishment ? ” 
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Mme Ruinart: “ The strait-jacket is not a 
punishment, it is a means of protection to children 
of a perverted mind. Besides, I acted with the 
authorization of Mme Hubert, the directress.”’ 

‘“How many strait-jackets had you in store at 
La Fouilleuse ? ”’ 

** There were three, for three hundred inmates.” 

The President : “‘ You appear to have enforced 
this method of punishment under the most cruel 
conditions, tying the children’s hands behind their 
backs and pulling them till they reached the 
shoulder-bones. You forced the little girls, tied 
up as they were, to get to their feet by continuously 
kicking them.”’ 

Mme Ruinart: “ It’s absolutely untrue.” 

‘Do you also deny having beaten them ? ” 

“*On only one occasion I struck one of the girls 
with my bunch of keys because she flung herself 
upon me and bit me in the arm.” 

The President: “‘ You and Mme Pujo were dis- 
missed last year. Mme Pujo to-day is a newspaper 
seller. Before becoming a supervisor at La Fouilleuse 
she had belonged for twenty-five years to the Order 
of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul at Clichy. She was an 
excellent nun, and nobody had ever had to reproach 
her for anything, except for partiality for rum.” 

Mme Pujo (indignantly) : “‘ What an idea! I 
never take anything but beer! You cannot judge 
from the colour of my face!” (Laughter.) 

“As for you, Madame Ruinart, you were 
formerly head of the establishment at Nanterre 
and I must state that reports received about you 
were in every way Satisfactory.” 

You will now hear the various witnesses. 

The first one called was a highly placed member 
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of the Ministry of the Interior, the man who had 
made the discovery, M. Leopold Groslier, Inspector- 
General of Prisons. 

It was in consequence of his visit to La Fouilleuse 
that the whole scandal was exposed. 

M. Groslier appears to be fully aware of all 
the facts. Huis report upon the administration of 
La Fouilleuse has never yet been published officially, 
and he asks now for a hearing. 

‘You have stated,”’ said President Féron, “ that 
the young girls at La Fouilleuse were badly treated ? ”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed M. Groslier, ‘‘ the facts I 
found out were infinitely worse than that !”’ 

President Féron stopped him : 

** Keep to the case in hand.” 

“But, Monsieur le Président,” the Inspector- 
General persisted, “in the administration of La 
Fouilleuse I discovered far worse scandalous matters 
in the financial and other departments! Oh, 
well !”? concluded M. Groslier with an air of 
resignation, “let us keep to the question of the 
gross ill-treatment of the children ! ” 

M. Groslier then stated that it was M. Constans, 
Minister of the Interior, who ordered him, in 1891, 
to investigate matters at La Fouilleuse. Complaints 
were being received from all sides. The directress, 
Mme Hubert, was frequently absent ; the dormi- 
tories, and workrooms, were the scenes of horrible 
cruelty to the children. 

**I found it most difficult,” he said, “ to elicit 
any kind of information from the children them- 
selves. At last, after reassuring them and gaining 
their confidence, I learnt that they were forced to 
wear a Strait-jacket for the merest peccadillo ; 
when, for instance, they failed to carry out the daily 
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task allotted them; these poor children were 
forced to make shirts for an agent in the trade ; 
which was utterly at variance with the rules.” 

‘“Do the prison regulations allow the use of a 
strait-jacket ? ”’ 

** Yes, but only in the case of deliberate insubor- 
dination.” 

‘*Did not the children also tell you that the 
wardresses forced them to go on their knees, while 
two of the other inmates were made to flog them ? ”’ 

“Yes, two strong, hefty girls were allotted that 
task. But there were other facts equally serious,” 
went on M. Groslier. ‘‘ The management of the 
finances, for example ! ”’ 

The President: ‘‘ The Court is not concerned 
with that side at present! Keep to the point of 
the trial. Did you not hear, also, that many of the 
young girls had had their thighs burnt by molten 
wax ?”’ 

‘** Yes, in order to restore them to consciousness 
when they had fainted from the blows they had 
received. ‘We were much happier at Rouen, 
under the Sisters of Mercy!’ one tiny mite said 
to me.”’ 

‘““In these accusations, did you believe the 
children were sincere in their statements ? ” 

** Well ! Of course, one must always be on one’s 
guard against exaggeration ! Yet, in any case, here 
was an establishment that was obviously shockingly 
run and disgracefully organized. La Fouilleuse 
was neither a public establishment nor a private 
home. 

‘ It was a sort of hybrid place where the managers 
were not appointed by the state, and in which the 
inmates were literally exploited for the benefit of 
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an agent who made them work for him, which 1s 
horrible where children are concerned. I have 
stated actual facts of extreme gravity,” M. Groslier 
again exclaimed before leaving the witness-box. “I 
considered that there was but one thing to do: to 
close down La Fouilleuse, which was done shortly 
afterwards. 

‘* IT am not an accuser ; as a Government servant 
my duty is to hold my tongue. Yet I demand that 
my report shall be placed within the reach of the 
public ! ” 

Mme Dupuy, the inspectress of prisons, who 
accompanied M. Groslier in his visit to La 
Fouilleuse, confirmed his evidence on every 
point. 

** Without any doubt,”’ she said, ‘‘ it is necessary 
to accept with the greatest reserve accusations of 
any kind brought by children, especially those of 
this category. However, the thorough inquiry into 
everything, in which I took part, quite convinced 
me that everything reported was true. 

“I called together all the best behaved young 
inmates, those who had won ribbons and medals 
for good conduct. When a girl brought a charge 
against a superviser I asked one of those with a 
good record : 

“* “Ts this true?’ 

** And by these means I was able to collect my 
information : children placed in strait-jackets, their 
arms tied behind their backs ; children deliberately 
kicked, flogged with a rope or bunches of nettles ; 
such were the accusations that I collected and 
which were confirmed by the children with good 
records. In fact, the children accused the entire 
staff.”’ 
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‘You believed the evidence of these children ? ”’ 

‘* Pardon, monsieur, I believe in what I saw with 
my own eyes. They showed me a cord; and a 
tiny girl, who had been flogged with it, bore the 
marks of the treatment she had received. I showed 
all this to M. Groslier.”’ 

M. Groslier: ‘‘I don’t really recollect much 
about it. It was not a sight particularly attractive 
to me!” (Laughter.) 

The third and chief witness was M. Herbette, 
one time Director of Penitentiaries in the Ministry 
of the Interior, to-day a Councillor of State. 

M. Herbette was the founder of La Fouilleuse, 
and for fifteen months had been unable to reply to 
the accusations brought against him owing to his 
official position. He was most anxious to make a 
statement and, as I have already said, this trial 
seemed to have been brought in order that he 
should be given the opportunity to do so. Let us 
hear what he has to say : 

La Fouilleuse was run by both the State and the 
Department of the Seine, as much to save the girls 
under sentence from the associations of Saint- 
Lazare Prison, as to give asylum to incorrigible 
children whose parents had no control over 
them. 

It was an appalling compromise! The parents 
came from the lowest dregs of the populace of 
Paris. They lived and existed upon the proceeds 
of vice and crime, seeing their own families steeped 
in every species of criminality. It should have been 
possible to segregate children brought before the 
Court for a trivial offence who were not irretrievably 
lost to a life of decent citizenship. 

The moral and physical conditions of the parents 
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was appalling. Not being able to keep them for 
longer than six months as a maximum, it was quite 
impossible to undertake to reform them. 

Otherwise the régime of La Fouilleuse was 
similar to that of the House of Correction at 
Auberive ; it was not run on severe lines and no 
child had ever attempted to escape from it. 

Yet here one had the scum of the Parisian 
populace, girls of twenty, as soaked in vice as those 
of thirty, mostly hysterical, absolutely gangrenous, 
debauched and egotistical ; cursing their wardresses, 
attacking them dangerously in a way they had 
been taught to do by the people who had brought 
them up. 

And if you only knew for what little salary all 
these supervisers devoted themselves to this female 
inferno ! 

“* Tf, tried beyond the limits of human endurance, 
one of the wardresses was at last forced to reply 
by a clout on the head, who can accuse her of a 
criminal act? 

“Well, then! I state that during seven years 
not one single complaint has been brought from 
the inmates of La Fouilleuse, either to the Ministry, 
or to the Court, or to the Committee of Patrons. 
And, had I received one single complaint, I would 
have acted with all the power at my command, 
and pitilessly. 

** [t was during the period when I was desperately 
ill at the close of 1890 and had asked to be relieved 
of part of my duties on entering the Council of 
State, that M. Groslier’s report arrived, and that 
opened up the whole of this question. The Inspector- 
General confined himself to the young girls’ side 
of the story, and what a class of girls ! Hysterical, 
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untruthful, he did not even trouble to confront 
accuser and accused with each other ! 

“The Press was denied admission, the public 
deceived, and by whom? By about twenty little 
inmates, utterly vicious and unworthy of the 
slightest credence. 

“ As for myself, I suffered cruelly, but I kept my 
mouth shut rather than fail in my professional duty. 

“It has been said that La Fouilleuse had been 
conducted on too expensive lines. The founder of 
it had cancelled all connexion with it after losing 
no less than twenty thousand francs ! ”’ 

‘Is the use of the strait-jacket allowed ? ” 

‘As a punishment it is not ; but, as a means of 
coercion, it undoubtedly is. One has to protect 
against themselves hysterical girls capable of 
attacking their neighbours with scissors or any other 
instrument at hand, or who threaten the life of the 
superintendents. I knew of one who plunged a long 
needle into her breast. Yes, I think most certainly 
that sometimes the strait-jacket 1s a most necessary 
precaution.” 

Doctor Launay, medical officer to the establish- 
ment, stated that he had never heard any complaint 
from the young inmates and had never seen any 
brutal treatment. The so-called marks of molten 
wax were only scars from boils. These children 
arrived, mostly, from the very worst dens in Paris. 
One day he was sympathizing with a poor little 
mite whose eyelid merely covered an empty 
cavity : 

“Yes,” the child replied, “ Father gouged my 
eye out with his thumb!” 

Now for a few words about some of these unhappy 
inmates. They are mostly recruited from the 
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House of Correction at Doullens. Their names? 
What good would it serve to mention them ? 
Perhaps, some day, they may amend their lives, 
and the knowledge that they have passed through 
La Fouilleuse will remain as a mark of infamy 
for ever to their discredit. 

Some of them, possessing a strong tendency to 
avoid the truth, stammered out their answers. 
Others, hardened little sinners, in a raucous voice, 
accused their late mistresses. One could feel that 
every statement they made was a downright and 
deliberate untruth. 

It was for ever the same story ; the strait-jacket, 
the slaps in the face, the tale of a little incorrigible 
girl tied up for two hours on a bitter wintry day 
to a tree in the courtyard, and of another child 
who died two days after they had put her into a 
strait-jacket. 

Then followed the amazing revelations of other 
little ones over whom Madame Pujo had flung 
buckets of icy water, and even slops, after having 
beaten them with a birch and thrown them into 
a bath filled with cold water. 

All of them, however, contradicted one another 
when it came to the question of the number of 
bucketsful poured over them, and it was obvious 
that they were little liars who were trying to get 
their own back in revenge. 

However, from the evidence put forward by a 
late doorkeeper, named Corne, to-day a gendarme 
in the Department of La Sarthe, Mme Pujo and 
Mme Ruinart were by no means sweetness itself. 
This tender-hearted old person declared that he had 
been obliged to leave La Fouilleuse, disgusted by the 
shocking treatment accorded to the young girls. 
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Madame Pujo (indignantly): “You had a 
grudge against me because I refused to let you go 
and drink soup in the kitchen!’ (Laughter.) 

The old washerwoman, Mme Cuisire, declared, 
on her part, that Madame Pujo plunged the 
children into iced water, in which she herself was 
unable to keep her hands. 

Mme Pujo : “ It was done under doctor’s orders.” 

Witness: ‘‘ Not in the least. You forced them 
to jump into the water by hitting them with a 
broom handle. It was positively revolting to me ! ”’ 

The evidence of Mme Hubert was awaited with 
very great cagerness. 

The former lady director of La Fouilleuse is a 
handsome woman, very much bejewelled, of com- 
manding appearance, and not the type one would 
expect to meet in a home for vicious girls at the 
foot of Mont-Valérien. She gave her evidence just 
as a woman would who knows herself to be 
attractive. She complained of being made a 
victim, as she struck the rail of the dock with 
her fan. 

““T have never received one single complaint 
from any of those under my charge. I did hear, 
one day, that one of the wardresses had struck a 
child with a whip. I immediately called for her 
dismissal ; this was refused, and that was one of 
the reasons why I left. 

‘Apart from that, I have never received one 
single complaint from the children or from the 
parents ! 

““I am quite aware that the strait-jacket was 
used ; in fact I have been compelled to order its 
use myself, but only in cases of extreme violence. 
Just consider for a moment that we had there girls 
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aged twenty, the very scum of the Parisian under- 
world, utterly incorrigible creatures who flung 
their food in the wardresses’ faces, who tore at 
their hair and flung at them every single thing on 
which they could lay their hands. It required a 
saint to hold her tongue. The staff of such institu- 
tions suffer nothing less than martyrdom ! 

** As to myself, I spent seven years of my life in 
trying to further the work. To-day I know what 
it costs one to do it; you surrender your life, 
your health and, in some cases, your honour.” 
(Sensation. ) 

After hearing evidence from past inmates of La 
Fouilleuse, wise people these, who extolled the two 
superintendents and stated that the only punishment 
was putting them on a ration of dry bread, the 
Procureur de la République summed up. 

Maitre Clarin and Maitre de Marigny spoke most 
ably in defence of the two prisoners, humble victims 
of the quarrels of those in higher positions, and the 
Tribunal returned a most moderate verdict, taking 
into consideration the vicious and difficult charac- 
ters of the children and the extremely hard task 
imposed upon those who duty it was to look after 
them. They sentenced Madame Pujo to fifteen 
days’ imprisonment, Mme Ruinart to eight days, 
but gave to each of them the benefit of what is 
known as the “ Berenger Law.” _ 


CHAPTER IX 
A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD ASSASSIN 


PaRIS, 25 August 1892. 


ESTERDAY the Assize Court of the Seine had 

brought up before them a little journeyman 
baker, sixteen years of age, named Drevelle who, 
last March, murdered, without apparent reason, 
his employer, a M. Sinibaldi, pastry-cook, in the 
Rue de Charenton. 

Auguste Drevelle, a young and fair-headed boy, 
was the son of a retired tax-collector in the district 
of the Vosges Mountains. The mother, left a 
widow quite early and having insufficient funds to 
give her son an adequate education, attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to set up a little haberdashery shop 
at Epinal. 

This small establishment failed, and, to add to 
her worries, the young Drevelle caused her far 
worse anxieties. At the school where he had been 
placed, he had been at the bottom of the class 
specially reserved for bad pupils. He had to be 
apprenticed to some trade. 

At Nancy, where he was apprenticed to a pastry- 
cook, the boy was not long before he was discovered 
and dismissed for pilfering the goods. 

If he were sent out to deliver goods they never 
seemed to arrive intact. 

At the beginning of this year, M. Sinibaldi, the 
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pastry-cook in the Rue de Charenton, agreed to 
take Drevelle into his employ. The boy was in no 
way satisfactory and, although the employer was 
not by any means an easy-going man, the apprentice 
managed, in some way or other, to get some kind 
of hold over him and threatened him with all 
kinds of things which he would do if he were given 
the sack. 

And the pastry-cook, fearing, as he stated, some 
revengeful act, did not dare to turn him out. 

Auguste Drevelle had, in fact, become a bug-bear 
for the entire staff: He talked of nothing but 
crimes and murders, and he aspired, as he asserted, 
to be a criminal of mark, whose name would be in 
all the papers. And he repeated, unceasingly, “‘ at 
sixteen you can’t be guillotined.” 

‘*T envy them,” he said, “‘ those condemned to 
death! They give them champagne in their cell 
and serve them with chicken and give them all 
they ask for. One day, when I’ve had enough of it, 
Ill murder everyone in the house, seize the entire 
till and bolt into Belgium !” 

The day prior to the crime, Mme Sinibaldi found 
her husband in tears. Auguste Drevelle, knowing 
his master to be afraid of him, had poured boiling 
water upon him to start a quarrel, give him an 
opportunity of striking his chief, and then pretend 
that he was the aggrieved party. M. Sinibaldi did 
not dare to complain ! 

‘Why don’t you get rid of a devil like that? ” 
his wife asked him. 

“Because he would murder me, as you must 
realize, if I did so,” replied M. Sinibaldi, with 
a gesture of hopelessness. 

One can well be amazed at the terrorizing of a 
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powerfully built man, who ruled his staff like a 
drill-sergeant, by a mere youth of sixteen. It is 
undoubtedly a curious psychological example, this 
influence brought to bear upon a man by a born 
murderer. 

For Auguste Drevelle was that, and nothing but 
that, and his carrying out the horrible crime, for 
no other reason than to get himself talked about, 
was sufficient to characterize him. 

At about eleven o’clock on the night of 3 March, 
armed with a huge carving knife, Auguste Drevelle 
crept silently into the bedroom of his employer and 
attacked the sleeping M. Sinibaldi, stabbing him 
frenziedly many times in the throat and chest. 

M. Sinibaldi awoke and, covered with blood, 
sprang from the bed, and a terrible struggle took 
place, but, already badly wounded, he finally sank 
to the floor. Auguste Drevelle put his foot on the 
man’s chest, struck him with his knife in thirty- 
seven places, and, seeing that he had well succeeded 
in killing his victim, made his escape by the roof 
and gave himself up to the police in the Rue 
Saint-Antoine, telling the policeman : 

** Arrest me, I’ve just committed a murder ! ”’ 

At the trial he remained perfectly callous. It 
was as much as President Delegorgue could do to 
obtain any replies from him. 

‘I only struck M. Sinibaldi three times with the 
knife,’ he obstinately repeated. 

‘You inflicted forty wounds upon him 

*‘ That’s untrue ! He inflicted the other wounds 
himself ! ”’ 

** But for what reason ? ” 

**T wonder !”’ 

After the speech of Public Prosecutor Merillon 
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and the pleadings of Maitre Julien Goujon of the 
Rouen Bar, who pleaded mental deficiency, the 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” but under 
extenuating circumstances, no doubt because of his 
age. Auguste Drevelle was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

The little monster had given himself all the 
satisfaction of committing a crime without placing 
his head in jeopardy. 

As he so rightly said : 

“They don’t guillotine you at sixteen !”’ 


CHAPTER X 
ANAIS DUBOIS 


PaRIs, 31 October 1892. 


NAIS DUBOIS, who appeared yesterday before 

a Jury of the Seine, on the charge of having 
murdered her sister Lucie, would have merited a 
special niche to herself in the gallery of parents 
pauvres as told by Balzac. 

Of unprepossessing appearance and _ peevish 
temperament, this woman of forty had never been 
able to do otherwise than grudge her sister her nice 
costumes, her life of ease, her money earned and 
carefully put aside, for Lucie Dubois was reputed 
to have amassed about sixty thousand francs. 
What she grudged still more was the hospitality 
given to her during the periods of the General Strike, 
and a spirit of envy had gradually accumulated 
during the past years until it reached to bursting 
point. 

One evening, as a result of successive quarrels, 
she flung herself upon her whom she had always 
detested, and, with a blow from an earthenware 
pan, struck her to the ground! Then, seeing her 
senseless at her feet, already at the point of death, 
she finished her off by cutting her throat with a 
kitchen knife, stole what jewels the woman possessed, 
and all her ready cash, which, as a peasant, she 
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had always hoarded. The poor relation had taken 
her revenge ! 

Such, at least, was the theory put forward by the 
Public Prosecutor, but the case had much about it 
that remains very obscure. Against the various 
charges brought against her, Anais defended herself 
point by point, replying to all the questions put to 
her by President Caze in a harsh, angry, and 
abrupt voice. 

The very expression of this woman seemed to 
exude hatred ; her complexion was of a bilious 
colour, her speech bitter, her attitude threatening. 
Wretchedly clad in a cast-off dress of her sister’s, 
her head wrapped in a tattered mantilla, her hair 
untidily down over her forehead, she turned her 
nose up scornfully, and set aside, in a furious 
outburst, any embarrassing questions. 

President Caze began by describing the circum- 
stances in which Lucie Dubois was found with 
her throat cut on 21 March in her room in the 
Rue Taitbout. At first it was ascribed to one of 
those very commonplace murders committed by 
some lone hand who killed such girls when it 
suited his purpose. Then suspicions seemed to 
point to Anais, the impoverished sister, the out- 
of-work servant, who had rummaged through all 
the drawers and collected whatever jewels she 
could lay her hands upon. She was taken into 
custody, and this is how she replied to the Court. 

*¢ Just as you denied to-day any participation in 
the murder, you began by denying any complicity 
in the robbery. . 

* That’s not all. I acted when I was not in my 
right mind.” 

** How much did you take away?” 
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** Do you suppose I counted it all?” 

** Where was the money ?”’ 

“In a cupboard.” 

‘** And the jewels ? ” 

‘In a strong box.” 

“You took the trouble to select the best of 
them.” 

“No; I took them haphazard. My sister being 
dead, I did not look upon it as stealing.” 

* Yes, it’s true that your sister was dead, and 
the Public Prosecutor will put it to you presently 
that you were responsible for her death.” 

““T? Why, it was all to my advantage that she 
should live.”’ 

“You were the only person with her when she 
was struck and killed.” 

““I? But it was to my interest that she should 
live.”” 

‘* You were entirely alone with her when she 
was struck ? ”’ 

‘“ No, not at all. When I returned home from 
the employment agency where I had spent the 
afternoon, I went and listened at her door. Talking 
was taking place inside. Lucie was with one of 
her clients. I retired and went to fetch some water 
from the courtyard. It was during this particular 
time that the murder was committed.” 

‘Shortly after six o’clock the concierge noticed 
you arrive downstairs, dishevelled, and with a 
haggard expression. You screamed to him that 
your sister had had her throat cut in her room. 
By whom? 

‘The concierge, who had never left his lodge 
for one single moment, had seen nobody pass 
downstairs. 
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** And you had heard nothing and seen nothing ! 
It is unbelievable. Your kitchen practically adjoins 
your sister’s dressing-room ! ” 

*“T was up and down, between my kitchen and 
the courtyard, bringing up water for the rooms. 
I did this at least eight times.” 

“And you never met any person on the 
stairs ?”’ 

** No one!” 

‘You frequently quarrelled with your sister ? ” 

“Ah! No, never at all!” 

The President referred to the so different lives 
of the two sisters : 

“You both arrived from your native province, 
Haute-Savoie, to gain a livelihood in Paris. Lucie 
had become a ‘ gay lady,’ and you remained a 
domestic servant. You went from one place to 
another, on account of your passionate temper, 
and always fell back upon your sister who had 
avoided want at the price of her shame and had 
amassed a comfortable fund of money. Oh, no, 
not so great as you imagined ! Your sister entrusted 
her funds to some untrustworthy financiers who 
had, very substantially, their pickings from them. 
She was a woman living a quiet, ordinary life, 
not inclined to pick up with any stranger who 
happened to cross her path. She was most kind- 
hearted and very generous.” 

Anais Dubois, bitterly: ‘“ But not to me!” 

‘“‘ As for you, you were not a success in life and 
you never contrived to pass the barrier of 
poverty.” 

‘* Because I was too honest! The life that Lucie 
was leading held no attraction for me. All that I 
asked for was a place where I could work hard.” 
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“Yet you went from one situation to another 
without ever being able to remain in any for any 
length of time.” 

*“ My masters were really too exacting.” 

‘* What you needed was a situation with a single 
man who would be at your beck and call.” 
(Laughter.) “That appears to have been your 
ideal of a place. You spent the greater part of 
your time in reading sloppy snippets of love stories 
from the daily papers.” 

“I also read scientific books, and was trying 
to educate myself.” 

‘What a contrast between your two lives. You 
were always talking, and bitterly, about the jewels 
that your sister wore, the good suppers she enjoyed, 
whereas you yourself had to be contented with 
wearing her cast-off dresses, eat up the scraps she 
left and wait upon her, hand and foot. 

‘* Gradually, but surely, you became embittered, 
exasperated, easily ready to take offence. Your 
temper was such that many of your employers 
considered that you were not right in the head. 
With all that, however, you loved a gay life and 
needed ready money for it.”’ 

“I? Why, I stayed five years with a man who 
never gave me a penny.” 

** One of your sisters, Amélie Dubois, who lived 
in the country, has testified to your violent outbursts 
of temper and the hatred that you entertained 
against various individuals. When you were in 
one of your tantrums, you behaved like a mad 
woman, according to her. You threatened, on 
one occasion, to gouge her eyes out.” 

‘Oh! but what a liar that woman really is! 
What a venomous tongue she has !” 
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‘* When living with your sister how did you pass 
your time ?” 

“I was out of a situation. She gave me a roof 
over my head and, in return for that, I did the work 
of a nurse. In fact, it was, in reality, I who was 
helping her ! ”’ 

The President : “‘ Oh, yes! doubtless you were 
purifying the house!’ (Laughter.) “‘ You owe 
your sister four hundred francs ? ” 

‘“* No, only one hundred and twenty.” 

‘* How long did you stay with her ? ” 

“Since January. I was always looking out for 
some situation ! ”’ 

“Constant quarrels broke out between the two 
of you. Lucie was always blaming you for being an 
expense to her and not earning your own livelihood. 
You disturbed the house ; your bed, which had to 
be placed in the dining-room, very greatly incon- 
venienced her. In fact, you were an unwelcome 
guest.” 

Anais Dubois: ‘“‘ Yes, she was ashamed of me ! 
She never treated me as a sister, but merely as a 
household drudge. She wouldn’t even give me 
what I needed to mend my clothes.” 

‘‘ The poor girl had been very unwise to give you 
shelter, as your sister Amélie had said, adding that 
Lucie would have been better advised to give you 
some money to enable you to lodge elsewhere.” 

“* Neither of them ever had a scrap of affection 
for me!” 

** You told your sister : “ You don’t want to help 
me; who then comes in for your money?’ At 
last, Lucie gave you to understand that she was 
at the end of her tether with you, and refused to 
keep you any longer and made it very clear to you.” 
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This occurred on the morning of the crime. 
Anais spent a long time at the employment agency 
where she resolutely declined many situations offered 
her and, on that very night, Lucie was murdered. 

“Your sister had given you till the 22nd March. 
You would then be homeless. Did she not, the 
very morning of the crime, give you some pieces 
from the carcass of a chicken, saying: ‘ That’s 
quite enough for you?’ Then there was a violent 
scene.” 

‘* Yes, that’s quite correct ! ”’ 

‘Where did you find her that night ? ”’ 

“I found her in her dressing-room with her 
throat cut, when I came back from drawing some 
cans of water. I rushed down frantically to the 
concierge.” 

‘** Who, then, could have struck her ? ” 

‘“'The man who had been with her, without a 
doubt.” 

“You were frantically staggering about, panting 
and breathless, your hair much disarranged. Hur- 
riedly you told the concierge how shockingly she 
had treated you, and spoke of the scene which had 
occurred that very morning.” 

‘* The concierge 1s a liar!” 

“Not a single person saw the assassin. How 
could he manage to leave the building without 
being seen? The concierge was in his lodge 
and not a soul came past him.” 

And now an unexpected witness was about to 
step in the box to give evidence against Anais 
Dubois. 

‘* And so you persist in declaring that you never 
entered her room at the time the murder took 
place ?” 
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** Most undoubtedly I do.”’ 

** At any rate there is one person who saw you !” 

Anais Dubois (striking the rail in front of her) : 
** It’s not true ; it’s utterly false ! ” 

“‘T tell you that you were seen by somebody. 
A neighbour, a young girl named Corne, whose 
windows overlook Lucie Dubois’. About five 
o’clock that afternoon, this girl distinctly saw the 
silhouette of a woman moving from the bedroom 
to the sitting-room, candle in hand, opening the 
cupboards one after the other. This woman was 
none other than yourself! You were stealing the 
jewellery the moment Lucie had been struck down. 
The thief and the murderer were one and the same 
person ! ” 

““T never took the jewellery until long after 
Lucie was dead.”’ 

‘““Notso! After your sister’s death the concierge 
did not lose sight of you. Ifyou ransacked the cup- 
boards, it was prior to your going downstairs to 
warn him of what had occurred. You had achieved 
your end.” 

‘* Mile Corne is mistaken. She could not possibly 
have seen anything.”’ 

‘* A test has been made and it was quite conclu- 
sive. The silhouette of a woman can quite easily 
be recognized from her windows, overlooking your 
sister’s. At the moment when Mlle Corne was 
looking, the assassin was actually there. It was 
undoubtedly you whom she saw, you the stealer of 
the jewels ! , 

** And when the concierge arrived on the spot, 
instead of rendering all possible help to the victim, 
you said it was a waste of time to send for a doctor 
and shook your fist at the corpse, saying : 
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*** It was well worth your while to treat me 
shamefully as you did at midday. You’re now dead 
and out of the way !’”’ 

The accused (in a furious voice) : ‘“‘ It was not 
I who killed her! It was one of those killers of 
women! I am absolutely innocent ! ”’ 

‘*“ No. Lucie Dubois was not taken unawares by 
a killer of her kind of women, because she made a 
good fight for her life. There was a distinct mark 
of a hand upon her mouth.” 

Anais Dubois (sharply): “It’s not true!” 
(Then, noticing the cut on her hand) : ‘* How can 
I tell? What can I say more? ”’ 

Still more serious presumptions were to accumu- 
late against her. There had been, in the kitchen, 
a great cook’s knife. This knife was nowhere to 
be found. 

‘* That is not the end ofit. Before her throat was 
cut, Lucie Dubois had been struck down by some 
very heavy object, according to Doctor Vibert. 
Now, the following morning, a rag-picker found, 
in the muck-pail of the house, a china bowl broken 
into several pieces. Lastly, in the kitchen was 
found a sheet of newspaper stained with blood.” 

Anais Dubois: “ It was the blood of a fish that 
I had cooked for my lunch.” 

The President : “‘ No. This blood was analysed 
by Doctor Vibert ; it is not that of a fish but ofa 
mammal and, consequently, may be human blood. 

‘“As to the newspaper, it was quite a recent 
number of the Petites Affiches, wherein you searched 
for situations vacant. 

‘In fact, the marks of blood visible on the paper 
corresponded exactly with those which would be 
made by anyone wiping a bloody knife upon it. I 
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merely recall to you, to refresh your memory, 
that your linen was washed subsequent to the crime 
and that the washer was unable entirely to eliminate 
the stains of blood.”’ 

“TI did not kill Lucie! It was not I! It’s not 
in me to do such a thing ! ” 

‘“ Tt was undoubtedly you. You gratified your 
feelings of hatred against her. After murdering her, 
you invented the fantastic story about the killer of 
girls ! ”’ 

The examination was at an end. We will now 
quickly run through the evidence. 

The Police Commissary, M. Guénin, who made 
the preliminary examination, stated that the bed- 
room presented no signs of disorder. The bed had 
not been disarranged in any way. ‘There were 
no imprints upon the eiderdown. 

The concierges, Petit and his wife, were aston- 
ished at the strange expression on the face of Anais 
Dubois, coming and going with her pails of water. 
They had been struck with her curious looks at 
least a quarter of an hour before Anais came down- 
stairs to acquaint them of the crime. Neither of 
them had seen a single person pass their lodge, 
which faces the staircase. 

‘* Had anybody come down,” said M. Petit, “‘ we 
could not have failed to see him !”’ 

Anais Dubois had no chance of rummaging 
through the cupboards after the crime ; until the 
arrival of the police the concierges never let her 
out of their sight. She already had the jewellery ! 

The concierge related, however, that a short time 
before the murder, a man of medium height, 
wearing a moustache and none too well dressed, 
had inquired about Lucie Dubois, what kind of 
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life she led, and how she appeared to be financially. 
This man even went up to his lodger, who had 
refused to admit him, “‘ because she didn’t care for 
the look of him.”’ 

“There you have the murderer of Lucie 
Dubois !”’ presently exclaimed counsel for Anais, 
Maitre Henri Robert. 

Mlle Corne, the neighbour, again described 
strange scenes which she had witnessed from her 
window at the time of the murder : this silhouette 
of a woman coming and going in the room and 
- searching through the cupboards, candle in hand. 

M. Alphonse Lévy, a past employer of Anais, 
a man of about fifty, with a wooden leg, stated 
that he was obliged to get rid of her owing to her 
bad conduct. He appeared to have done whatever 
he could for her. 

Instead of doing her work, Anais spent her time 
reading novels. ‘“‘ She even took up the study of 
astronomy !”’ (Laughter.) 

Nothing much to report about the deposition of 
Doctor Garnier, who was asked whether it was 
worth while to enquire into the mental state of the 
accused. He reported that she was perfectly 
responsible for her actions. Nevertheless, Anais 
Dubois came from a shockingly bad stock ; her 
father had died in a lunatic asylum. 

Doctor Vibert, médecin légiste, stated that the 
unhappy girl, Lucie Dubois, had not succumbed 
until after a fierce struggle and must have been 
struck with a horrible ferocity. The assassin had, 
so to speak, almost “sliced her head off.’’ The 
blood had saturated her dress and the white lace 
on the upper part of her body. 

The last witness to give evidence was Amélie 
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Dubois, a respectable and hard-working sister who 
had remained in the country with her mother. 
She was an elderly, timid, pale creature, very 
pious-looking as though just emerged from a 
Convent of Beguines. One conjures up in one’s 
mind that narrow, monotonous, and back-biting 
life so prevalent in little country towns, a life 
resigned to celibacy, a toneless existence which 
darkened the last years of the two sisters in Paris. 
There remains no longer any room for emotions in 
that withered soul, and it was with tearless eyes that 
Amélie Dubois turned her gaze upon her sister in 
the prisoner’s box and upon the table bearing the 
incriminating evidence, the garments that had once 
belonged to her who was no longer living. After 
a few questions respecting the character of some of 
the witnesses, the President sent Amélie Dubois 
back to the bench reserved for witnesses. 
Advocate-General Duval then rose to press his 
charge upon the prisoner. In a powerful speech 
he demanded of the Jury a verdict of “ Guilty ” 
both on the charges of robbery and murder. 
Maitre Henri-Robert put forward the defence, 
which he summed up in these few words: ‘“‘ An 
unknown man, a murderer of fallen women ! ”’ 
After considerable deliberation, the Jury returned 
into Court with a negative verdict on the question 
of murder. 
Anais Dubois was merely sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment for theft. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE GAME-KEEPER’S WIFE 


Laon, 23 November, 1892. 


HE game-keeper of Wattigny had a very 

strange household, and weird orgies took 
place in the woodland house where the green 
shutters threw a cheerful note amidst the trees. 

Louis Cotelle, the keeper, was a cheerful soul, 
something of a skirt-chaser, and his cottage did not 
only serve as a rendezvous for sportsmen. Many a 
pretty girl, who said she had lost her way among the 
paths, took refuge there as night began to fall, and 
Cotelle made it his bounden duty to set her upon 
the right track . . . on the following morning. 

For chasing women the game-keeper of Wattigny 
had a priceless assistant, for the rounder-up of the 
quarry was his own wife. 

Not in the least jealous and very attached to her 
husband—although merely as a _ friend—Mme 
Cotelle was imbued with a particular horror of 
the passions of love. After three years of married 
life, the game-keeper had still to experience the 
least demonstration of affection and, at last, giving 
up the struggle as a bad job, he settled down and 
resigned himself to a position of nominal husband. 

It was a spirit of resignation by no means heart- 
breaking to reach, as was easily seen when the 
investigations were started. If the conjugal soup- 
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tureen were, indeed, absent from the banquet, his 
wife made up for it by providing dishes and 
desserts of a most tasty nature. 

Mme Cotelle invited to the house the most dainty 
and attractive young girls of the neighbourhood, 
fascinating French ones or attractive Belgians, for 
the cottage stands at the frontier of the twocountries. 
She would tenderly lead them by the hand into 
the presence of her lord and master, reassuring the 
nervous ones, inspiring them with courage, and the 
Act of Accusation contains, on this particular point, 
such appalling details that we have to suppress 
them. 

This sylvan idyll was fated to terminate tragically. 

On 21 July last, at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, a young cowman who was delivering 
milk at the cottage in the wood, recoiled in horror 
on seeing, through the open window, the woman 
Cotelle, stretched out on the floor of her room in a 
sea of blood. After vainly ringing the bell and 
shouting to call the absent keeper, the young fellow 
took to his heels and returned about an hour later, 
accompanied by two wood-cutters, and together 
they forced their way into the cottage. 

The murder of Mme Cotelle must have been 
preceded by a terrible struggle ! The blood had 
spurted on to the walls of the room. The face of 
the dead woman was absolutely unrecognizable. 
Near the corpse lay a large knife and a hammer 
which had been used to smash in the skull ; also, 
scattered around, were buttons, a thimble, and a 
pincushion. The woman Cotelle must have been 
suddenly set upon, while sitting at work near the 
window, by somebody of whom she was not afraid. 

Although the wardrobe and cupboards had been 
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rummaged about in order to simulate a robbery, 
it was certain that the keeper’s wife had not been 
attacked by any of the prowlers of the woods ; 
her purse was still in her pocket and intact. 

It was necessary to search elsewhere among 
Cotelle’s mistresses, and one of them was arrested, 
Maria Dautremont, who had been seen wandering 
around the house at about the time of the murder, 
and this was therefore considered somewhat 
significant. 

Maria Dautremont—a pretty farm-hand from 
Neufville-aux-Joultes—was one of the latest who 
had succumbed to the wiles of the game-keeper. 

Introduced into the cottage by Mme Cotelle 
herself, she soon became enceinte by the husband. 
This mishap had not, at least at first, altered the 
prevailing harmony of the triangular household. 
Madame Cotelle had consoled Maria, promising 
to bring up and educate the child. But Mlle 
Dautremont had begun to make a nuisance of 
herself, planting herself there every day, shouting 
about the place, evincing terrible jealousy against 
her rivals and living in desperate fear that she 
might be told one morning to clear out. 

These obsessions of hers had resulted in a state 
of affairs which she had not foreseen ; Cotelle had 
visibly cooled off; he avoided returning home 
when Maria Dautremont was there, and took to 
his heels when she pursued him through the woods. 

Rightly or wrongly, the young woman had 
become tired of being looked upon askance, not by 
the game-keeper, but by the lawful wife, whom she 
suspected of having used her influence to draw her 
husband away from her and to direct his thoughts 
into other channels of love-making. 
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From that arose a fierce hatred which culminated 
in the murder of Mme Cotelle, a murder committed 
in conditions of appalling savagery. 

The details of this crime had been revealed, since 
her arrest, by Maria Dautremont, to the wife of a 
member of the police force, who had very ably 
questioned her. Yet, at last, she harked back upon 
her original statement, protesting her innocence, 
and relating how, while she was alone in the house 
with the keeper’s wife, some unknown person had 
crept into the house and had struck down Mme 
Cotelle with a big bludgeon. 

Although the Court fully established the inanity 
of this romantic story, and showed, as clearly as 
could be, that Mme Cotelle went about in utter 
terror of her life from Maria Dautremont, the Jury 
of the Aisne was not convinced. After a trial lasting 
two days, and after an eloquent speech for the 
defence by Maitre Pinson, it returned a verdict of 
“Not Guilty ’? against Maria Dautremont. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE DEATH OF MADAME PLUCHET 


Paris, 29 December 1892. 


N 1o June last, in the early hours of the 

morning, Mme Pluchet, a widow of about 
forty years of age, who ran a butcher’s shop in the 
Avenue des Ternes, was murdered, under conditions 
of the most appalling savagery, by her principal 
apprentice, Eugéne Cousin. 

Stabbed, with eighteen knife thrusts, of which 
four were fatal, the unfortunate woman died. 
Eugéne Cousin then stabbed himself. He was 
considered to be dying. He had perforated the 
left lung and was spitting blood. He was taken to 
hospital, where he endeavoured to tear off the 
bandages, and to strangle himself with a hand- 
kerchief. After lying between life and death for 
three months, he now appears in Court, completely 
restored to health. 

Eugéne Cousin, a man of about thirty-eight years 
of age, with a thin brown moustache, gives the 
impression of a disappointed artist, or a sergeant- 
major, whose girl-friend had treated him badly. 

It is quite enough to look at him to realize that 
he is involved in some love drama. Let us now 
hear what he has to tell the Court amidst his sobs 
and tears. 

‘“T had known Mme Pluchet for twelve years, 
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at the ‘ English Butcher’s Shop’ in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, where she sat at the cash desk and 
I was merely one of the staff. 

‘* She was then a widow with a little boy of 
seven years old. 

** Our sexual relationship lasted until 1889. In 
1884 she had purchased a butcher’s business in 
the Avenue des Ternes, and put me in the shop 
as chief assistant.” 

President Caze : “‘ How was it that your intimate 
relationship was brought to an end ?”’ 

The Accused : ‘‘ Owing to the child. When the 
son of Mme Pluchet left the boarding school to live 
with his mother, it was agreed between us that all 
intimacy should cease, and for three years I ceased 
to be the lover of Mme Pluchet, and then the 
trouble arose.”’ 

“Yet you continued to stay there ?”’ 

‘““'Yes, but merely as an ordinary employee, 
treated on the same terms as everybody else and 
debarred from any familiarities with my employer.” 

“You never cut yourself entirely adrift from 
her ?”’ 

‘“Oh, no! I was still very fond of her. I had 
decided to marry her as soon as her son, now aged 
nineteen and a half, had finished (as the son of a 
widow) his service with his regiment. 

“For three years I remained faithful to Mme 
Pluchet and never had anything to do with any 
other woman. It was she who broke up the 
relationship.” ; 

The President: ‘‘In what way?” 

** By letting her son come between us. That was 
more than I could stand !”’ 

The President: ‘‘ Yes, you were jealous of a 
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friend of the son, a young neighbour of about 
twenty-four to twenty-five years of age named 
Cartier, who had the run of the house and to whom 
you took exception. 

‘You considered that he had supplanted you 
in the affections of this woman of forty-three years 
ofage. You could not bear this man seating himself 
at the table with Mme Pluchet and her son, nor 
could you endure the parties she got up for 
excursions on Sundays. Was it not on the morrow 
of one of these outings that the storm burst ? ”’ 

‘* Exactly. On the previous day, a Sunday, Mme 
Pluchet had left me to look after the house. ‘I’m 
going to see my sister at Saint Quentin,’ she told 
me. I found out afterwards that she had spent 
the day with her son and M. Cartier in the Valley 
of Chevreuse ! 

‘* * She manages to enjoy life, does our employer,’ 
said my colleagues chaffingly, *‘ and leaves the hard 
work to us!’ 

‘* These words exasperated me. I was furious, 
and on the Monday morning, while I was cutting 
up my joints of meat in the shop, I asked her if 
she had found her parents in good health.” 

***T never went to Saint Quentin,’ she replied, 
‘after all, I’m free to come and go where and 
when I choose.’ 

‘* At that I flung myself at her and attacked her, 
like a madman, in a fit of passion.”’ 

The President: ‘‘ You inflicted eighteen knife- 
wounds upon her.” 

‘** Do you imagine that I was conscious of what 
I was doing ? I even stabbed myself!” 

The President: ‘‘ Yes, but somewhat more 
carefully !”’ 
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** But I also attempted to take my own life when 
in hospital ! Had it not been for one of the patients 
close to me who happened to wake up, my number 
would have been up and I shouldn’t now be here.” 

‘“* By what right did you kill the poor creature ? 
She owed no allegiance to you. Even had she 
deceived you, she was perfectly at liberty to do so! 
But the sacrifice she was making for her son was 
sacred to her. Nothing obliged her to remain your 
mistress ! ”’ 

‘* Sacrifice ? But I undertook the care of him 
myself. It was she that disowned him and not I! 
She made use of her son, as I’ve already told you, 
to conceal her misconduct with another man. It 
was that fact which exasperated me! ”’ 

The witnesses summoned were able to throw very 
little new light upon the case. ‘They were unanimous 
in their good opinion of Cousin. They testified to 
his good way of living, to his fondness for work, to 
his ability, which rendered him a valuable servant 
whom many an employer would gladly had engaged, 
and who, to quote the saying of one of them, “** had 
turned the butcher’s shop in the Avenue des Ternes 
into a veritable sweet-shop.”’ 

Many of his old friends in the trade, by now 
having set up on their own, had generously offered 
to lend him money in order to enable him to buy 
a butcher’s business of his own. Yet he was always 
averse to leaving Madame Pluchet, quite content 
to serve in a minor position and always cherishing 
the hope of marriage when the son had finished 
military service. 

The majority of the witnesses stated that he was 
completely dominated by this woman, four or five 
years older than himself. In the evening he used 
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to read her books by De Musset, and, carefully 
veiled, she would visit his bachelor apartments. 
Very quiet in his way of living, he was always 
home not later than nine o’clock on those evenings 
when he was not expecting a visit from the lady. 

A former employer of Cousin, a M. Devos, 
proprietor of “‘ The English Butcher’s Shop,’ who 
had known him ever since 1879, analysed this 
affair somewhat psychologically : 

‘You see, in a butcher’s shop you become some- 
what materialistic ; anyway, this sentimental attach- 
ment which I could see gradually growing, had 
about it something so very poetical that I closed my 
eyes to a great deal of it. ‘ Goodness,’ I said to 
myself, ‘they’re of age, both of them, and free ! 
One day they'll leave me and get married. Eugéne 
is a young fellow beyond comparison, they ought to 
do well in life!” Mme Pluchet who was then the 
cashier, while he was only an ordinary butcher’s 
assistant, treated him sometimes rather high- 
handedly. His was such a gentle character !”’ 

“You appear to forget the eighteen knife- 
wounds,” put in President Caze. 

After the speech of the Public Prosecutor and the 
pleadings of Maitre Eugéne Crémieux, the Jury 
returned a verdict of “* Guilty,’”? but under such 
extenuating circumstances that Madame Pluchet’s 
murderer escaped with five years’ imprisonment. 

Despite the excellent past records of the accused, 
the Jury—very rightly—could not see their way to 
grant him complete acquittal. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MADAME PANCKOUKE 


Paris, 31 December 1892. 


N 15 August, at about nine o’clock at night, 

Mme Panckouke fired three shots from a 
revolver at the “‘ servant-mistress ’’ of her husband, 
Marie Nugeron. 

She had kept watch upon the couple for many 
hours, posted in front of a grocer’s shop in the Rue 
de Cléry, where Marie Nugeron played Pope Joan 
with a man in his shirt-sleeves who was smoking 
a pipe and sipping a liqueur, and who was M. 
Lucien Panckouke, son of a retired payeur-général 
in the Department of La Gironde. 

How had this man fallen to this present state, 
and what series of humiliations and misfortunes 
had forced Mme Panckouke to take the law into 
her own hands? 

It is Mme Panckouke herself who is now to tell 
us. She 1s a woman of about fifty, with a bitter 
tongue, hard features and masculine looks, who 
faced the Jury without a sign of remorse, nor the 
trace of a tear, muffled up in furs and wearing a 
large hat adorned with plumes which gave her 
the appearance of an undertaker’s horse. 

Strange enough is the history of this ménage ! 
Daughter of working-class people at Allier, seduced 
at the age of eighteen, turned out of the house by 
her family, and deserted by her lover, Madeleine 
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Laléchére obtained employment on a music-hall 
stage, and in 1864 played in burlesque in a bouis- 
bouis at Bordeaux, where she made the acquaintance 
of Lucien Panckouke, at that time a very fashionable 
young man. 

The conquest was neither long nor arduous. The 
payeur-général quickly put an end to the liaison by 
packing his son off to Cochin-China, where Lucien 
Panckouke, an amazing species of rake, in a space 
of two years ran through sixty thousand francs 
belonging to his family. 

During this involuntary exile, Madeleine 
Laléchére drowned her sorrows in the company 
of a Captain of Artillery of the Imperial Guard. 

Yet Lucien Panckouke had not forgotten her by 
any means. On returning from Cochin-China his 
first visit was made to her, and, although not 
without some persuasion, she persuaded him to 
give up the army life and resume their intimate life. 

Until 1879 they lived together as husband and 
wife, travelling about America, Algeria, and once 
again Cochin-China, without Lucien Panckouke 
achieving the slightest success, industrial or com- 
mercial, in the various businesses he undertook, 
which only resulted in the wastage of his patrimony. 

M. Panckouke, senior, tired of seeing his son 
wasting his money and his youth in senseless 
speculations, had finally forced him to live some- 
where in the country-side, only too glad to keep 
him there on a small pension. 

In 1879 Madeleine Laléchére, who had then 
retired with her lover to the outskirts of Vichy, 
was delivered of a son. Lucien Panckouke lost no 
time in legitimizing the child by marrying the 
mother, and one must do justice to Madame 
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Panckouke by stating that she never compromised 
the name which she had acquired. 

From 1879 till 1884 the household enjoyed a 
time of comparative peace, sometimes at Allier, 
sometimes in Paris, until that day when, to her 
misfortune, Madame Panckouke brought from 
Auvergne, as chambermaid, this girl Marie Nugeron 
who, before long, was destined to alienate her 
husband from her. 

“In 1884,” President Béra said to the accused, 
**M. Panckouke, senior, died. Although your 
husband had made considerable inroads upon the 
heritage that was to come to him, he came in for 
another hundred and fifty thousand francs, which 
he speedily lost on the Stock Exchange. 

“Fortunately, his father, who knew from past 
experience his irregularity of life and his incapacity, 
had left him, in addition, the interest upon five 
thousand francs, the capital of which was vested 
upon his son-in-law. 

“It was on this money that you existed, until 
the day when M. Panckouke ran away from the 
conjugal dwelling with Marie Nugeron.”’ 

Madame Panckouke: ‘“ Yes, this wretch of a 
woman had stolen my husband from me during 
my enforced absence, when I was obliged to take 
my sick child down to Arcachon! On my return 
I tried to find her. M. Panckouke borrowed ten 
thousand francs from his family and, one day, ran 
off with her, abandoning his son and telling me 
that he was off to America, He left me the interest 
of the five thousand francs, but, at the same time, 
many debts to pay. For many months I searched 
for him in vain.” 

The President : ‘‘ He was not in America at all. 
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In company with Marie Nugeron he went to 
Algeria where, at Mustapha-supérieur, he bought 
a drink-shop in which he soon contrived to run 
through the ten thousand francs. 

‘* How did you receive news about him ?”’ 

“From a letter he wrote me. He said that he 
had set off on a commercial expedition to the south 
of Biskra, that he had been attacked by the Tuaregs, 
had received a bullet in the thigh, a cut from a 
yataghan in the stomach, and that his private goods 
had been carried off. 

‘** Not one word of this was true! He was all 
the time at Monte Carlo, where he lost what little 
money Algeria had left him, and he implored me 
to forgive him, his family sick of him and refusing 
to come to his assistance any more. 

** I did not send him the three hundred francs he 
begged of me. I sent the money to the Police Com- 
missary at Nice, begging him to buy a ticket for 
Paris, pay the hotel bill, and put him into the train. 

‘* Thus it was that M. Panckouke came back to 
me in 1888, ill, at the end of his tether, thoroughly 
repentant, at least so he assured me, and I agreed 
to revert once more to our former life together. 

“*T then went to live at Poitiers, where I was 
having my son educated. My husband having made 
off, no one knew where, I obtained leave from the 
Court to administer his fortune and the authoriza- 
tion to take over the five thousand francs of income 
which came to him from his father. 

‘* Disgracefully deceived by him, and believing 
him repentant of all his misdeeds, I agreed to send 
him one-third of the allowance, keeping the rest 
of it for the education of my son. For two years 
I remitted this amount regularly to him. 
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‘“He wrote to me regularly, always pleading 
poverty and always seeking employment. 

‘“‘ Every time he found himself at the end of his 
resources, he returned to Poitiers begging me for 
money ! 

** At last I grew tired of it all. I learnt, from a 
letter which fell into my hands, that he had resumed 
relations with Marie Nugeron. 


‘¢* Now mark my words,’ I wrote to him, ‘ Pll 
kill her like a dog! I’ve nothing to fear from 
justice. I shall be acquitted because I shall have 
administered a salutary lesson to women who 
wreck homes. No! You shall not live with this 
servant-girl ; I repeat it, you shall not do so. 
Do you understand that? Keep a careful watch 
upon her, for I shall shoot her at the first chance 
I get! 

‘“** Before doing so, I warn you! Having 
nothing more to hope for now, I shall derive 
some satisfaction from doing harm to one who 
has inflicted so much upon me! 

‘* * Keep my letter carefully. It will go to show 
that I have done everything in my power to avoid 
a tragic and final catastrophe.’ ”’ 


President Béra pointed out to Madame Panckouke 
how very seriously the contents of this letter bore 
upon the question of premeditation. 

Madame Panckouke: ‘I assure you that I had 
no intention whatever of putting my threats into 
execution ! My object was to scare my husband 
and force him to give up his present mode of life.”’ 

The President: ‘“‘ You waited for over a year 
before acting. The whole of the year 1891 passed 
by. We come now to the beginning of 1892. At 
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this period you learnt that your husband was living 
in Paris with Marie Nugeron. Up to that time 
you had been continuing to send him his share of 
the pension of five thousand francs.” 

Mme Panckouke: ‘‘I was always in hopes I 
could bring him back to me! Seeing, at last, the 
uselessness of my efforts, I informed him in January 
of that year that I was unwilling to continue such 
a mode of life and should leave it to the law to 
settle the matter for us, and I demanded a divorce. 

‘<M. Panckouke replied by instructing his lawyer 
to stop the pension, and claiming his right to 
administer his own affairs himself.” 

‘* Was it not, chiefly, this question of the interest 
which exasperated you? You submitted to every- 
thing up till then, and, last March, after the inci- 
dents which you have just told us, you suddenly 
went to Paris! In your handbag you carried a 
flask of vitriol and a revolver. 

‘The private detective-agency which you em- 
ployed informed you that your husband was 
living with a former servant in a furnished room in 
the Rue de Cléry under the name of ‘ Monsieur 
Nugeron.’ You proceeded to hire a room in the 
same street, exactly opposite to him, in the false 
name of ‘Madame Marteau.’ You had two 
windows looking on to thestreet. From them, during 
two whole days, you spied upon M. Panckouke 
and Marie Nugeron.’ 

Mme Panckouke : “ Yes, I saw him coming and 
going, in his shirt-sleeves, to and from the cook- 
shop, having become, by now, the servant of his 
former housemaid, who spent her mornings lying 
in bed. 

‘*On August 15th he bought her some flowers, 
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and in the evening both of them went in the grocer’s 
shop belonging to M. Weiss, who had apparently 
invited them both to spend the evening in his back 
shop. 

‘““T went down carefully veiled, looked through 
the window and saw him sitting at the table laugh- 
ing and playing cards with the grocer and Marie 
Nugeron, who had her hair down. 

‘* The recollection of all that I had gone through 
during the past five years maddened me! I thought 
of my son, whom my husband had abandoned for 
the sake of this wanton woman, and I saw red ! 
I had, in my pocket, a little revolver without which 
I never travelled. I waited for one hour, then for 
another, when, at last, they decided to leave. 

‘*'M. Panckouke was the first to come out, laugh- 
ing stupidly, without recognizing me. When 
Marie Nugeron appeared, I turned face to face 
with her and fired.” 

‘* Your first shot struck her under the right arm 
and, as she swung round, maddened by the pain, 
you fired two more shots into her back.” 

‘* I cannot recall what took place. I felt someone 
fling himself upon me and after that I was being 
picked up. When I regained my senses, I was 
surrounded by police, who then took me to the 
Commissary of Police.”’ 

“You expressed no remorse at what you had 
done. You asked to appear before a jury.” 

‘* Certainly, and I repeated that my intention was 
to kill Marie Nugeron, so that they should not send 
me to a penitentiary on the charge of merely 
wounding.” 

‘You are well aware that Marie Nugeron was 
seriously ill for a long time, that it has not yet 
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been possible to extract the two bullets she received 
in the back. Are you sorry for what you did ? ”’ 

(Drily) : “ She could have refrained from taking 
my husband from me!” (Sensation.) 

The first witness to be called was, of course, 
M. Panckouke. 

Almost in a state of collapse, nearly blind, stroking 
his whitish yellow beard which seemed to have 
been soaking in vermouth for many years, the son 
of the Paymaster of Bordeaux stammered out, 
painfully, an incomprehensible deposition, which 
President Béra was kind enough not to make him 
repeat. One heard scraps of phrases: “ insup- 
portable woman !”’ “‘ proud bearing !”’ “‘ unbear- 
able scenes !’’ “I’m not pretending that I was in 
the right for all that. On the day of the crime I 
had enjoyed a game of Pope Joan !”’ 

This was all that the Court could elicit from this 
antique fop, whom Maitre Decori was presently to 
allude to as “‘a creature bursting with his own 
importance, a skip-jack over whom the chamber- 
maid held the strings!’’ After him came Marie 
Nugeron, who was unwise enough to bring a claim 
against Mme Panckouke, a thin brunette, pinched 
lips, anything but attractive, but pleased at being 
treated as “‘ Madame,” looking upon her with 
that disdainfulness of a dismissed servant and 
referring to her scornfully as “* the accused.”’ 

She denied having been turned out of the house ; 
the reason she left was because Madame called her 
insulting names, cursed her on every opportunity 
and Madame’s son used to beat her. As to Mon- 
sieur, she certainly had granted him favours, but 
it was only after she had left the house and he had 
rented a room for her in town, 
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They had spent most of their life in parting and 
then coming together again. M. Panckouke had 
come and taken her away from her mother, 
promising that she should occupy her proper 
position, and it was she who had lent him 150 
francs, one day when he was inconvenienced for 
lack of ready cash, which was anything but a rare 
occasion. 

Had she not even accused him, by letter, of having 
forced her to pawn her underclothing to find money 
for him, adding that he had behaved to her as he 
had to his wife, disgracefully and dishonestly ! 

What a castigation for Monsieur Panckouke ! 

After the pleadings of Maitre Paul Bernard, for 
Marie Nugeron, and a very restrained speech by 
Advocate-General Duval, Maitre Felix Decori 
asked in an eloquent defence for a verdict of acquittal 
for this woman who had been so cruelly deceived 
and who, having become Madame Panckouke after 
a youth of storm and stress, had remained of 
irreproachable character and, alone and unaided, 
had safeguarded the honour of her name. 

Maitre Decor read out extracts from shameful 
letters in which M. Panckouke, whose wife had cut 
off all supplies, accused her of being a thief, an 
old hussy, adding that on the first opportunity he 
got he would get his own back upon her. 

The reading of these letters sent a thrill throughout 
the Court, and M. Panckouke, sitting unmoved on 
his bench, must have experienced an uncomfortable 
time. , 

After a short discussion, the Jury returned a ver- 
dict of acquittal in favour of Mme Panckouke. 

Marie Nugeron obtained 500 francs’ damages, but 
the Court made her pay half the costs of the trial. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BACKGROUND TO THE FOUROUX CASE 


DRAGUIGNAN, 5 fanuary, 1891. 
N 10 September, 1890, M. Marie-Joseph-Jules 
de Jonquiéres, a lieutenant recently home 
from a twenty-six months’ campaign in Guiana, 
had only just finished dining in his flat in the 
Place Puget, at Toulon, when a cabman brought 
him an anonymous letter. 


** Sr,” the unknown correspondent wrote, “ I 
have very serious matters to reveal to you which 
concern your own honour and your family’s. In 
an hour’s time be on the boulevard in front of the 
gate of the Observatory. If this time does not 
prove convenient to you, I will arrange another 
one.” 


M. de Jonquiéres at once rushed from the dining- 
room. But the cabman who had brought the letter 
had disappeared. 

** Look at that,”’ he said to his wife, as he threw 
the letter upon the table, “‘ see what someone has 
written tome! ... Bah!” he said after hesitating 
a few seconds, “ it’s nothing after all but an anony- 
mous letter. I should be mad to pay any attention 
to it.” 

At that moment M. Fouroux, Mayor of Toulon, 
was announced. 

M. Fouroux, himself a retired officer of Marine, 
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was a great friend of the family and had the run of the 
house. The evening before, Madame de Jonquiéres 
had been indisposed and he had called to enquire 
about her. 

‘* Look here, Fouroux, read that,’ said M. de 
Jonquiéres, handing him the letter. 

Contrary to the expectation of the husband, the 
Mayor of Toulon seemed much disturbed. It 
appeared to have more effect upon him than upon 
M. de Jonquieres : 

“Goodness me,” he said, “if I were in your 
place I’d keep the rendezvous.” 

And, as M. de Jonquiéres refused point-blank, 
determined to stay at home : | 

** Listen to me,’ went on M. Fouroux, “‘ would 
you care for me to go in your place? You know 
my regard for you. This is a clear case of blackmail, 
and it is never an unpleasant job to unmask one 
of these blackmailers.”’ 

“As you wish, Fouroux,’’ replied M. de 
Jonquiéres. 

And the Mayor of Toulon set off. 

An hour later M. Fouroux summoned M. de 
Jonquiéres to the Town Hall. 

** Well ? ’’ asked M. de Jonquieéres. 

‘IT saw nobody,” replied the Mayor. ‘“ At the 
Place de Observatoire there was only one carriage, 
the blinds of which were lowered, and which turned 
down the corner of a street.” 

Conversation continued until a woman of from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age dashed into the 
room. She was breathless. 

** T saw you go out,”’ she said to M. de Jonquieéres, 
“and followed you here, It is vital that I speak to 
you ! 39 
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‘But who are you ? ” 

““T am Madame Audibert. Everyone here 
knows me. M. Fouroux is an intimate friend of 
mine.” 

While the Mayor, visibly embarrassed, endeav- 
oured to show this strange visitor outside : 

‘You know very well,’”’ shouted Mme Audibert, 
‘that I must speak with M. de Jonquiéres ; it is of 
vital importance.” 

‘Provided, at least, that you do not speak to 
him in my room; that would be too official ; 
come in here, both of you.” 

He opened the door of a private room, reserved 
for the Prefect of Var on days of municipal recep- 
tions. Then he left them. 

Alone in the company of M. de Jonquieres, 
Madame Audibert began the conversation by a 
solemn adjuration : 

“You swear to keep what I tell you in strict 
secrecy, she said to the officer of Marines. ‘‘ Do 
you know that your wife had a miscarriage on 
July oth ? ” 

** A miscarriage ? Where?” stammered M. de 
Jonquiéres, stunned by the news. 

““At the house of a woman named Laure, 
a midwife, in the Rue du Champ-de-Mars.”’ 

“It’s a vile slander ! ” 

‘* Oh, well, if you want details, Pll give them to 
you right enough. For the last two years Madame 
de Jonquiéres has been the mistress of M. Fouroux, 
who has just left here. 

‘* She became in the family way at the beginning 
of last summer. As you were due to return home, 
a miscarriage was of vital necessity, don’t you 
understand ? ” 
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“But in what way does this concern you,” 
exclaimed M. de Jonquiéres; “ what are you 
mixing yourself up for in the matter? Do you 
want a revenge upon M. Fouroux ? ”’ 

**'M. Fouroux has been my friend since childhood,” 
replied Mme.Audibert. ‘ Yes, an old friend of my 
family. The intrigue he has been carrying on with 
Madame de Jonquiéres reflects great blame upon 
him. I have promised to get him out of the mess 
if I could.”’ 

She went on to say that M. Fouroux was living, 
as husband and wife, with a Mlle Lucie Lequerré, 
who had borne him three children, and who had 
intercepted his correspondence with Mme de 
Jonquiéres and was now threatening to make 
trouble about it. It was high time something was 
done. 

‘‘ If you want absolute proof of what I tell you,”’ 
concluded Mme Audibert, “call upon me to- 
morrow morning. You can hide behind a curtain. 
I will call in the midwife and she will talk freely, 
for she has every confidence in me.”’ 

The following day, at the appointed hour, M. de 
Jonquiéres was at the house. Mme Audibert hid 
him as arranged and in a few minutes Mme Laure 
arrived. 

At first the conversation between the two women 
ran along conventional lines. Then, little by little, 
they began talking about the latest scandals afloat, 
of ladies who were becoming compromised, of 
Mme de Jonquiéres and M. Fouroux. 

** She often called upon you, didn’t she ? ”’ asked 
Madame Audibert. 

“You know that as well as I do. Do you 
remember the note she sent to M. Fouroux? It 
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read: ‘Happily delivered of a boy, at seven- 
thirty.’ ”’ 

Thus the interview went on between Mme 
Audibert and Mme Laure with an ease and intimacy 
which suggested that there were no secrets hidden 
from one another. 

The midwife having taken her departure, Madame 
Audibert finished her recital. Yes, it was quite 
true that M. Fouroux had placed his mistress under 
the care of Madame Laure, in order that she might 
deliver her from a compromising maternity, and, 
the operation having been successfully accomplished, 
the foetus had been thrown into the sea by the two 
accomplices during an afternoon’s sailing. 

Madame Audibert went on to say that M. 
Fouroux had had enough of this intrigue, and that 
he was the instigator, if not the actual author, of the 
anonymous letter addressed to the husband, and 
that he had corrected the copy which she had kept. 

** It had to be done,”’ exclaimed Mme Audibert, 
‘to open your eyes to facts and make you leave 
town. It was the only possible way to stifle 
scandalous rumours.”’ 

M. de Jonquiéres, overwhelmed at this, went back 
home and wrote to M. Fouroux : 


‘““T have learnt the truth of everything that 
has been going on, including matters that can only 
be exposed in the Court of Assize, which will 
send you to prison or to penal servitude ! 

“If you have the slightest atom of honour or 
courage left, you well know what is the only 
reparation that I can be expected to accept 
from you. 

‘* Never, if you do what I demand of you, will 
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my wife know what has been revealed to me ; 
otherwise, to-morrow morning the case, with 
proofs in support of it, will be in the hands of 
the Public Prosecutor.”’ 


On receiving this letter M. Fouroux rushed to 
M. de Jonquiéres, and at once began to assure 
him that his wife was innocent of any wrong, that 
his affection for her was nothing more than that of 
sincere respect as between friends. He had been 
specially touched by the devotion displayed by 
Mme de Jonquiéres in her maternal duties. 

“Do not bring excuses,” M. de Jonquiéres 
replied ; “‘ I might force you into a duel.” 

** Oh, I should never fight you ! ” 

‘* Then you’ve no alternative but to quit.” 

‘What do you mean by that? I _ haven’t, 
perhaps, grasped the full meaning of your letter.” 

‘IT said in it that you ought to kill yourself or 
leave Toulon ; in fact, clear out altogether by some 
means or other.”’ 

“Leave Toulon! How can you think of such 
a thing! My position as Mayor precludes me from 
doing so. It’s for you to leave the town.” 

Seeing then the reason for the intervention of 
Mme Audibert—this faithful, or jealous, friend 
who, according to one of the witnesses, acted as 
guardian angel to M. Fouroux—M. de Jonquiéres 
questioned his wife. 

Mme de Jonquiéres at first denied everything 
vigorously ! Terrified at the flood of scandal that 
was accumulating around him, the officer of 
Marines began to think over what the Mayor of 
Toulon had suggested. Yes, he would clear out of 
the town and spend the autumn in some quiet 
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part of the country with his wife and children, far 
removed from all these intrigues with which they 
were endeavouring to associate his name. But, 
during the time he was speaking, Madame de 
Jonquiéres had hung her head, her eyes were full 
of tears. The moment of confession had arrived. 
The young woman confessed all to her husband : 
her relations with M. Fouroux, her becoming 
enceinte, and the crime in which he had forced her 
to take part, in spite of herself. 

Mme de Jonquiéres added that her life had 
become intolerable. M. Fouroux, hitherto, never 
ceased to threaten her. Anxious to press forward 
her departure, he had written that the Public 
Prosecutor was in possession of all the evidence ; 
he had made an appointment to meet him, after 
dark, at the harbour, “‘ to talk everything over.”’ 

At this mysterious interview the Public Prosecutor 
did not turn up. M. Fouroux had waited there 
alone and had endeavoured to swindle 5000 francs 
from his former mistress by telling her that the 
Masonic Lodge required this amount in order to 
square the authorities and have the entire case 


hushed up ! 
‘“M. Fouroux went still further,’ said M. de 
Jonquiéres. ‘‘ He denounced you to me in an 


anonymous letter ! ”’ 

Whereupon he proceeded to tell his wife of the 
Interview at the Town Hall, Mme Audibert’s 
revelations, and everything he knew. 

He even went to Mme Audibert, and implored 
her to let him have a rough draft which the Mayor 
of Toulon had corrected with his own hand, but 
M. Fouroux’s friend replied evasively that this 
paper was in the country. 
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The morning following this confession, Mme de 
Jonquiéres, accompanied by her husband, went to 
a young Lieutenant of Marine Infantry, M. de 
Sainte-Colombe, a friend of her family, who was 
to become the confidant of all her sorrows. 

She related to him in detail all about the visit of 
her husband to the Town Hall, about his visit to 
Madame Audibert, and spoke of the anonymous 
letter of which M. Fouroux was the suspected 
author. 

** IT shall have to strike this fellow in the face,” 
she cried. ‘“ Will you come with me? ”’ 

M. de Sainte-Colombe agreed. 

Mme de Jonquiéres, her maid, and the young 
officer set out to find M. Fouroux. Everywhere, 
however, at the Town Hall, at the club, at his own 
residence, the reply was always that the Mayor of 
Toulon had gone away. 

At last, while they were all three of them standing, 
very discouraged, in front of M. Fouroux’s house, 
Mme de Jonquiéres noticed a light through a 
window on the first floor. 

** None but cowards refuse to show themselves ! ”’ 
she exclaimed, and continued patiently waiting. 
A few moments later the door was quietly opened 
and M. Fouroux appeared. 

Madame de Jonquiéres flung herself upon him 
like a fury, dealing him repeated smacks in the 
face. 

“* Come to my flat,” he kept saying, all the while 


endeavouring to seize the tiny hand. ‘“‘ You’ve 
been wrongly informed. Give me a chance to 
justify myself ! ”’ 


When, at last, Mme de Jonquiéres had somewhat 
calmed down, the Mayor of Toulon obtained what 
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he asked for; the matter was to be explained at 
his flat. 

‘““Was it you,’ asked M. de Sainte-Colombe, 
‘“‘ who sent that anonymous letter ? ”’ 

** No, I swear it was not!” 

“Yet Mme Audibert, your friend, told M. de 
Jonquiéres that it was !”’ 

It was thereupon agreed that Mme Audibert 
and M. de Jonquiéres should be sent for; the 
servant was sent to fetch both of them and, when 
they arrived, the talk was resumed. 

Lieutenant de Sainte-Colombe, seated at a table, 
was instructed to put questions and take notes of 
the replies, thus carrying out, at the same time, the 
functions of examining magistrate and clerk. 

Every detail was gone into, the relationship 
between M. Fouroux and Mme de Jonquiéres, the 
miscarriage produced by criminal means, about 
which they both defended themselves, far from 
satisfactorily, yet it was impossible to throw any 
light upon the point under discussion, namely the 
anonymous letter. The meeting broke up without 
coming to any definite conclusion, and on the 
following morning M. Fouroux returned to Paris. 

There he received a very strong letter from M. de 
Sainte-Colombe, who reproached him strongly for 
his conduct and threatened to expose him before 
the municipal council. 

The letter had such an effect upon M. Fouroux 
that he made all haste to return to Toulon, placed 
the letter from the young Lieutenant before the 
Procureur de la République and filed an action for 
blackmail. 

M. de Sainte-Colombe was immediately sent for 
by the deputy at the Parquet, who was astonished 
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to see him so ardent in this affaire de ménage when 
the husband was there. 

‘* T acted purely out of friendship for M. and Mme 
de Jonquiéres,”” replied M. de Sainte-Colombe ; 
‘““ however, M. de Jonquiéres will be in attendance 
here to give his explanations.”’ 

Half an hour later M. de Jonquiéres, informed 
by M. de Sainte-Colombe of the complaint lodged 
by M. Fouroux, presented himself before the 
Procureur de la République. 

** What ! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of indignation. 
‘* So now it’s M. Fouroux who lodges a complaint ! 
It’s he who charges others with blackmail, after 
having attempted to swindle my wife of 5000 francs, 
after trying to suborn his confessor, the Abbé 
Aiguier, promising him a vicarage if he would leave 
Toulon ? But you have doubtless lost sight of the 
fact that M. Fouroux has committed a crime by 
which he deserves to appear at the Assizes! But 
I am speaking as man.to man,”’ immediately added 
M. de Jonquiéres, “‘ not to the Magistrate ! ”’ 

But he had said too much! At the office of the 
Public Prosecutor, the “‘man” disappears, only 
the Magistrate remains. 

On the same day legal proceedings were taken, 
and that evening, at the theatre, M. Fouroux was 
arrested while occupying a seat in the municipal box. 

At the time when Mme de Jonquiéres became the 
mistress of M. Fouroux—it was in March, 1888— 
two women were already embroiled, in a most 
intimate way, with the life of the Mayor of Toulon. 

One of them, Mlle Lucie Lequerré, was his 
mistress en titre. She was of quite humble birth 
and had passed her examinations to qualify her 
as a teacher. She had been a friend from infancy 
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of M. Fouroux, and had given herself to him at the 
time when he was only a junior naval officer and had 
borne him three children. It is but fair to say that 
M. Fouroux left this mistress in want of nothing 
and she had led a very retired life in a village on the 
outskirts of Marseilles, where the Mayor of Toulon 
visited her frequently. M. Fouroux had acknow- 
ledged the two eldest of the children ; he explained. 
that if he did not do so in the case of the youngest, 
it was because his future position and his duties as 
Mayor raised a kind of moral bar to the performance 
of this duty. 

Mlle Lucie Lequerré plays a minor role in the 
intime drama which brings M. Fouroux before the 
Assize Court of Var. At first it was believed that 
the law had been set in motion following the 
receipt of an anonymous letter inspired by jealousy. 
It was nothing of the kind; it was M. Fouroux 
himself who had walked into the trap. 

Let us leave aside the description of Mile Lucie 
Lequerré and speak of the other woman, who, at 
each stage of the case, will show herself as intriguing 
and active, mysterious in her feelings and in her 
acts, willing to participate in any undertaking, no 
matter how equivocal or compromising—Mme 
Marie-Cecile Audibert, née Tiant. 

Madame Audibert is thirty-five years of age. 
She is the wife, though now living apart from him, 
of a retired lawyer of Toulon, where she lived a 
somewhat loose kind of life. Very attractive in 
looks, she was known to have supplanted Madame 
de Jonquiéres in the affections of the young Mayor. 
M. Fouroux is not much more than thirty and very 
popular with women, despite a grievous discoloura- 
tion which affects part of his face. 
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When questioned as to whether Madame Audibert 
had ever been his mistress, M. Fouroux gave a 
reply that left no shadow of doubt as to their 
intimacy ; but Madame Audibert always denied 
having given herself to him. She was fond of him, 
indeed devoted to him, but in a purely platonic 
way, in which passionate feelings took not the very 
slightest part. If, through the notorious anony- 
mous letter of which we have heard, she revealed 
the amorous intrigue in which the wife was involved, 
it was most certainly not done for hatred of a rival, 
but in order to prevent an open rupture, forcing the 
Jonquiéres’ household to leave the town. 

We shall now follow this woman through the 
sequence of events. The analysis of her enigmatic 
role will provide the most philosophic side of this 
trial. Whether from evil intention or sheer stupidity, 
it was she who brought about the undoing of M. 
Fouroux. 

I have said that the relations between M. Fouroux 
and Mme de Jonquiéres dated from the beginning 
of 1888. Until 1889 there was nothing out of the 
ordinary to be said about this adulteress: the 
husband was away at sea, M. Fouroux called 
frequently upon the young wife, and took her out 
for drives. 

In March, 1889, Mme de Jonquiéres found 
herself enceznte. 

This is where Madame Audibert comes in; 
M. Fouroux confided his troubles to her. He con- 
fessed to her as to an indulgent friend and a good 
counsellor who knows that “ boys will be boys ” 
and overlooks many little youthful peccadilloes. 

Mme Audibert listened to what M. Fouroux 
had to tell her without any sign of jealousy or anger. 
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It was now a matter of finding a midwife willing to 
oblige, to repair the damage already done and 
reassure the two lovers. 

Madame Audibert set off to find such a practical 
person. A certain Mlle Boeuf, ex-maternity pupil, 
gave her the name and address of Mme Laure, 
7 Rue du Champ-de-Mars, a person skilled in her 
work and most discreet, who had relieved many.a 
lady from her embarrassing condition and had just 
finished setting at rest the mind of a young lady 
from Marseilles. 

Actually, Mile Boeuf was herself in a condition of 
advanced pregnancy. Mme Audibert confided to 
her that it was M. Fouroux whom she was to oblige 
with her services, that he was open-handed, and 
would place the newly born infant in an institution. 

Mme Laure, primed by her former pupil, was 
under no delusion as to the services she was being 
asked to render ; she even boasted of her tact and 
related, as proof of it, some of her previous successes. 
Madame de Jonquiéres was about to be placed 
under her care when a pregnancy accident, brought 
on naturally, relieved both M. Fouroux and Mme 
de Jonquiéres of their anxieties. Madame Laure 
received 20 francs as compensation ; it was little 
enough. But the year 1890 was reserving a hand- 
some compensation for them. 

Towards the end of last spring, in fact, Mme de 
Jonquiéres found herself in the same condition. 

This time it was imperative that the figure of 
M. Fouroux’s mistress should assume normal 
proportions : the husband, M. de Jonquiéres, was 
on his way back and was nearing home. 

Prostrated with terror, Mme de Jonquiéres spoke 
of little else but suicide. 
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Madame Audibert, at the urgent entreaty of 
M. Fouroux, called once more upon Mme Laure. 

* I’ve called again on behalf of the lady whom I 
mentioned to you last year,” she told the midwife 
in the Rue du Champs-de-Mars. “ It is a matter 
of saving her honour, perhaps even her life itself. 
You yourself can bring peace and quiet to everyone 
all round ; her pregnancy has nearly caused her to 
become mentally afflicted, and she now threatens 
to ‘ ruin the position ’ of her lover.”’ 

Mme Laure, who, at this time, was perfectly aware 
that the lover was no other than M. Fouroux, 
agreed to take Mme de Jonquiéres under her care 
“to undergo treatment.”’ 

On 11 June, at about ten o’clock at night— 
accompanied, according to the prosecution, by 
M. Fouroux to Mme Laure’s flat—Madame de 
Jonquiéres crossed the threshold of this house of 
doubtful reputation. She remained there until 
15 July, except for a few days when she became a 
prey to terror and left Mme Laure’s room, but was 
always brought back, as the Public Prosecutor would 
show, by Madame Audibert, the faithful inter- 
mediary of M. Fouroux. 


CHAPTER XV 
COMPLICATIONS FOR THE MAYOR 


HE result of the police search carried out at 

Mme Laure’s house was convincing enough 
to prove into what sort of tender and loving hands 
Mme de Jonquiéres had been entrusted. I shall 
not mention more than the seizure of two or three 
long mattress-needles, a lancet, and a crochet hook. 
This “ professional ” side of the trial is too repellent 
to us to enter into technical details, to say nothing 
of the consideration due to our readers which would 
debar us from doing so in any case. In addition, 
the interest attaching to the Fouroux case does not, 
by any means, centre in such matters. 

Can one fathom, for example, the reason that 
induced Mme Audibert, the “ friend ” of the Mayor 
of Toulon, to install, in the rooms of the midwife 
in the Rue du Champ-de-Mars, a rival who, in the 
words of M. Fouroux, “‘ could not stand her at any 
price ”’ ? 

I believe that, sure that she had won M. Fouroux’s 
heart, she left him to his wishes with a good grace, 
but the situation had inevitable developments. 

An obedient and blind intermediary, Mme 
Audibert took care that, in Mme Laure’s flat, 
Mme de Jonquiéres should be overwhelmed with 
little kind attentions. Every morning she sent her 
bouquets, fruit, and fresh milk, “ which she sent 
in by the Sisters of Mercy.” 
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Madame de Jonquiéres was less trusting. When 
she learnt, through a careless remark dropped by 
the midwife, that it was Madame Audibert who had 
made the arrangement for her admission to the 
midwife’s flat, she flew into a violent temper and 
threatened to leave the place there and then. 
The very name of Madame Audibert being men- 
tioned in her presence was quite enough to send her 
into a paroxysm of fury. 

‘I forbid you to give her any news about me of 
any kind !”’ she impressed upon the midwife. 

One afternoon Mme Audibert called at the house 
in the Rue de Champ-de-Mars. M. Fouroux was 
absent on business affairs, and Mme Audibert had 
promised him, so she declared, to keep him well 
posted about the health of his dear invalid. 

At first Madame de Jonquiéres flatly refused to 
receive her ; after a little, however, she yielded. 

The interview must have been of a most stormy 
character, if one judges it by the subsequent 
happenings; that same evening Madame de 
Jonquiéres left Madame Laure’s house and went 
to Paris to find M. Fouroux. 

One fixed idea appears to have taken complete 
possession of the mind of the young woman. 

She believed that she was not about to become a 
mother, and as the midwife, the day before she 
took her departure, had caused her to endure 
** the most horrible pains,” she had concluded that 
M. Fouroux and Mme Audibert had placed her 
with Madame Laure with -the sole object of getting 
rid of her. 

It is at this point that the charges against M. 
Fouroux all converge. The Mayor of Toulon did 
not have a truce, the prosecution will say, in which 
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Mme de Jonquiéres would not have placed herself 
again in the hands of the midwife and, when he 
had persuaded her to return, he telegraphed to 
Mme Audibert, asking her to meet Mme de 
Jonquiéres at Marseilles: “ Qu’on sott prévenu !” 
he added in the telegram, the original of which 
was secured by the Court. 

On? Undoubtedly Mme Laure, the Public 
Prosecutor will maintain. 

The following evening Mme de Jonquiéres was 
in her rooms in the Rue du Champ-de-Mars. 

It was now 26 June. 

During the next few days the invalid remained 
comparatively calm. Madame Audibert looked in 
upon her nearly every morning, giving her most 
careful attention and never omitting to bring her 
flowers and fruit. Yet, the moment Madame 
Laure came near her, the young woman seemed 
seized with the same terrors. 

‘“‘ Pregnant I am, and pregnant I shall remain,” 
she kept on repeating ; “ let M. Fouroux keep clear 
of M. de Jonquiéres when my husband returns ! ” 

It was under this fresh disaster that again she 
took to flight, on 5 July, from the house in the 
Rue du Champ-de-Mars, this time to return to her 
own flat in the Rue Pierre-Puget. 

Madame Audibert immediately informed M. 
Fouroux of this flight, and the Mayor of Toulon at 
once hurried back. 

The day after her arrival at Toulon, after a 
stormy meeting with her lover, Madame de Jon- 
quiéres returned for the third time to Madame 
Laure, and, on g July following, the event took 
place. The teachings of Mme Laure had, at last, 
succeeded ! 
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M. Fouroux, at that particular moment, was 
lunching with Mme de Jonquiéres’ young son. 

The note which reached him was couched in the 
following words : 


‘Happy delivery. A boy; at seven-thirty. 
Signed Jane.’ 


This note, which the Court retains, was not in 
the handwriting of Madame de Jonquiéres. It was 
a retired naval officer, a “‘ friend ’’ of Mme Laure, 
named Vasseur, who had written it at the dictation 
of the lady lying in. 

The following day, according to Madame Laure, 
who authorized this first outing, Madame de 
Jonquiéres drove secretly in a cab, about six 
o’clock that evening, to M. Fouroux and, at about 
midnight, returned to the midwife’s flat to receive 
final attentions. 

On 11 July, at a very late hour, the young woman 
finally left the house in the Rue du Champ-de- 
Mars. In a large anchovy-jar filled up with 
alcohol she took away, wrapped in a night-jacket, 
the evidence of her interrupted maternity. 

M. Fouroux was waiting for her. Madame de 
Jonquiéres had driven to meet him. The object of 
this was, as the Public Prosecutor will allege, to 
make away with the compromising package received 
from the midwife and which proved that Mme 
Laure was rightly entitled to her money. 

Next day, M. Fouroux and Madame de Jon- 
quieres hired a small fishing-boat from its owner, 
Guerard, and all proof of the miscarriage sank to 
the bottom of the sea. 

There now only remained to pay the fees of 
Madame Laure. 
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M. Vasseur, the retired naval officer, who held 
the accounts, gave a precise list of the amounts 
expended. Mme Laure received 600 francs from 
Madame de Jonquiéres and 400 from Madame 
Audibert. 

When giving her the 600 francs, Mme de Jon- 
quiéres had made this important remark : 

* This is from M. Fouroux, and this from myself,” 
she added, putting 40 francs into the midwife’s 
hand, embracing her at the same time as though 
seeking to excuse the small amount of her personal 
gift, saying : 

** That’s so that you can buy yourself a fan.” 

On 27 July, M. de Jonquiéres returned from his 
twenty-six months’ campaign in Guiana. 

I related, at the commencement of these dis- 
closures, how the husband was, in due course, to 
learn all that had been going on during his absence, 
through an anonymous letter, the authors of which 
had been Mme Audibert and M. Fouroux. 

This fantastic revelation, coming from the two 
people who appeared to be the most concerned in 
the mystery, must have been prompted by very 
strong motives. 

According to Madame Audibert, M. Fouroux 
had wanted to make an end of this intrigue. Caught 
between his affection and his political ambitions, 
he wanted, at all costs, to rid himself of the de 
Jonquiéres’ household and force them to clear out 
of Toulon under fear of a scandal. 

Did this astounding notion really germinate in 
the mind of M. Fouroux ? 

The Mayor of Toulon always persistently denied 
it. He protested indignantly against the charge of 
denouncing a woman, of having thrown her back 
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again upon her husband’s hands after having loved 
her, compromised her and forced her to be a 
partner with him in the commission of a crime. 

According to M. Fouroux it was Mme Audibert 
who was responsible for everything ; it was she 
who had warned M. de Jonquiéres, so that he 
should take back his wife and clear out of Toulon 
with her ; Madame Audibert might have allowed 
to M. Fouroux a temporary escapade, but she had 
had enough of it and wanted to come back to him 
as his mistress. 

Yet one cannot forget that, if it had been Madame 
Audibert who persuaded a friend to write the 
anonymous letter, there remains a copy of it 
with alterations in M. Fouroux’s handwriting. 
Madame Audibert, either to ensure the Mayor of 
Toulon keeping his mouth shut, or to justify herself 
in case of any untoward happening, had taken the 
greatest care to place this sheet of paper in a place 
of safety. She had even gone so far as to confide 
it to the care of her lawyer, Maitre Bertrand, who, 
at her request, placed it in the hands of the 
examining magistrate. 

M. de Jonquiéres, on the other hand, declared 
that Madame Audibert had proposed to hand over 
this copy to him, so that Madame de Jonquiéres, 
on identifying the handwriting of the man whom she 
had loved, would feel the last vestige of her affections 
fade away from her heart. 

The Public Prosecutor would uphold the fact 
that the two accused had an equal interest in ridding 
themselves of Madame de Jonquiéres ; from the 
point of view of Madame Audibert, it was a sudden 
recrudescence of jealousy, aroused by the persistence 
of a passion which she had looked upon as merely a 
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passing phase ; with M. Fouroux, it was languor 
of mind, worry with regard to his political future, 
compromised by this underhand plot. It was 
subservience to a former mistress, armed against 
him, and who had once more obtained such a power 
against him that she had led him into committing 
the most imprudent acts. 

This justified the appreciation which the Mayor 
of Toulon himself gave of the case : 

“What could anyone otherwise expect? I was 
caught fast in the clutches of two women ! ” 

A few days after the husband’s return, M. Fouroux 
informed his mistress that some cabmen who had 
driven him to the address of Madame Laure had 
been chattering around, that everything had been 
discovered and that he had been summoned to 
appear before the Procureur de la République. 

Madame de Jonquiéres went off hurriedly, but 
when she arrived at Mourillon, M. Fouroux was 
alone. He told her that the Procureur de la 
République, tired of waiting, had taken his depar- 
ture ; also, that it was not at all impossible to 
have the case hushed up through the intervention 
of the Masonic Lodge. 

M. Fouroux arranged a fresh meeting with her 
at the Town Hall : 

‘The Venerable is there,” he told her, “‘ in my 
office with a deputation of the Lodge. We shall 
not be proceeded against, but I have been fined 
five thousand francs by my Brother Masons and 
am fortunate to have got out of it all so 
cheaply ! ” 

As confirming the truth of his statement, the 
Mayor of Toulon showed to Madame de Jonquiéres 
a curious-looking document, a kind of mysterious 
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declaration in which was depicted a rising and a 
setting sun. After verification, it was decided that 
M. Fouroux had in no way asked his mistress to 
obtain this sum for him ; and there was no proof 
that the Freemasons had intervened. 

Such are, impartially summed up, the charges 
that the Public Prosecutor brought against Madame 
de Jonquiéres, Madame Laure, Madame Audibert, 
and M. Fouroux. 

It now devolves upon us to indicate the means of 
defence, without, in any way, prejudging the new 
evidence to be brought up at the trial. 

The defence set up by Madame Laure is the same 
as is always put forward by midwives who have a 
bad case to answer. She had only applied to 
Madame de Jonquiéres the most innocent treat- 
ment, such as baths and decoctions from herbs .. .. 
if a miscarriage should occur it would be quite 
by accident. The Jury would fully appreciate 
this. 

Madame de Jonquiéres had confessed everything, 
but she never ceased to allege that she had been 
morally and forcibly made to return to Madame 
Laure. She recalled her aversions, her terrors, the 
two occasions when she had fled from the house of 
the midwife. 

Madame Audibert protested that she had 
throughout been influenced by one feeling only, a 
blind, almost a maternal devotion to M. Fouroux ; 
by a sole consideration of his peace and quiet and 
of his future. Such was her only thought when 
she put Madame de Jonquiéres into touch with 
Mme Laure, and when she took upon herself the 
responsibility of revealing everything to the husband. 
Thus carrying out, as she maintained, the formal 
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injunctions of M. Fouroux, who never ceased 
repeating : 

“In fifteen days the Jonquiéres family must be 
out of Toulon.” 

As to M. Fouroux, he confined himself to a few 
vague and suggestive replies. 

After representing himself as the victim of 
political vengeance, of a kind of local conspiracy 
got up against him by his rivals at the Town Hall of 
Toulon, he added that the idea of bringing on a 
miscarriage belonged entirely to Madame de 
Jonquiéres. It was not he who took her to the house 
in the Rue du Champ-de-Mars, where he had never 
set foot. It was Madame de Jonquiéres who, after 
drinking heaven only knows what concoction, 
wanted to be delivered at any cost, talking about 
committing suicide and refusing to listen to the 
objurgations of her lover. It was entirely of her 
own free will that she put herself into the hands of 
the midwife, whose address she knew quite well 
without having to obtain it from M. Fouroux. 

The only thing for which they can blame him, 
he said, is that he wished, for quite understandable 
reasons, to be kept informed of the health of 
Madame de Jonquiéres. If Madame Audibert had 
had anything to do with bringing on the mis- 
Carriage and the subsequent revelations, it was 
entirely unknown to him. 

‘““T] never made but one request to this lady,” 
said M. Fouroux, “‘ and that was to take some 
flowers to Madame de Jonquiéres during my visit 
to Paris.” 

“But what about the sail in the boat with 
Madame de Jonquiéres during which the mysterious 
parcel was thrown into the sea at Toulon ? ” 
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“I never noticed that Madame de Jonquiéres 
carried a parcel of any kind, and if she did throw 
away anything overboard, I never saw her do so. 
To-day I am a victim of two women allied against 
me in a common hatred.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE FOUROUX CASE: FIRST DAY 


DRAGUIGNAN, 7 January, 1891. 


. FOUROUX was a great lady-killer, despite 

a tache de vin on his face, and was fond, it 
appeared, of the joys of life. It is impossible to 
imagine two women of greater contrast to one 
another than Mme Audibert and Mme de Jon- 
quiéres, the two “ lady friends’? who joined him 
in the dock at the Assize Court at Var. 

Mme de Jonquiéres is a full-blooded creole, with 
languishing eyes and a gentle, musical voice ; 
somewhat full-blown perhaps, like a tropical flower 
that has bloomed too quickly, and yet what breeding 
and what charm! The drawling intonation, the 
listless attitude, the smile of resignation, what 
music and allurement in the manner in which she 
contrived to side-track scabrous details ! 

What had captivated the plebeian Fouroux, 
Fouroux the Radical Mayor, in this woman of 
thirty-eight, so greatly his senior in age, was her 
appearance of distinction. 

Mme de Jonquiéres is charmingly dressed in a 
black gown trimmed with crape, which was 
obviously not made by a provincial modiste. 

Near her sat Madame Audibert. She is here as 
at a theatre, possibly rather enjoying playing a 
part in a cause célébre. She has a guarded look, her 
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too-slender figure 1s squeezed into a pretentious and 
badly cut dress, her hair is shaped and drawn down 
@ la chien after the fashion in which it was worn in 
Paris five years ago. Mme Audibert toyed, in a 
mincing way, with a little gold pencil-case, holding 
in the other hand a notebook in which she prepared 
to make notes. 

Not much to say about the midwife, Mme Laure, 
a matronly looking woman of forty-five, very deaf, 
with a hard and florid face. She appears as though, 
at any moment, she would burst out of her clothes 
through too continuous pressure upon them. 

As to M, Fouroux, he is by no means so un- 
pleasant to look at as some people said. His 
tache de vin covered only a very small part of his face 
under the right eye, but his features are regular and 
his beard carefully trimmed to a point; his eyes 
are a little vague, as though staring into the 
distance. Before becoming Mayor of Toulon, at 
thirty, M. Fouroux was for many years a naval 
officer. 

For the defence were Maitres Blache, Albert 
Danet, Felix Decori, and Masson. M. Ponthier, 
counsellor of the Court at Aix, presided. M. 
Vulez, Procureur de la République at Draguignan, 
was for the prosecution. 

To the opening questions of the President, 
Madame de Jonquiéres replied in a perfectly self- 
possessed voice : 

*““My maiden name is Jeanne Richard de 
Chicourt, married de ‘Jonquiéres, thirty-eight years 
of age, born in la Basse-Terre.”” As Mme Laure, 
rather hard of hearing, found it difficult to hear 
clearly the questions put to her on her civil status, 
Madame de Jonquiéres placed herself, very kindly, 
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close to her and repeated the questions and helped 
her to reply. 

Shortly after the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, Maitre Roche of the Toulon Bar requested 
leave of the Court to speak on behalf of M. de 
Jonquiéres. 

“It fell to the duty of M. de Jonquiéres,”’ he said, 
‘to intervene in a case which concerned his own 
and his children’s honour. He wished to con- 
tradict certain untrue statements and confound the 
calumnies and lying statements that had been made. 
He had no desire to bring any action against the 
mother of his children, but he intended to do so 
against the three other accused. This is what I have 
come here to state on his behalf, adding that he will 
not of his own free will give evidence in Court 
unless he is forced to do so by legal pressure and it is 
desired to intensify the scandal. Besides this, the 
roles of partie civile and witness are incompatible.” 
(Sensation in Court.) 

Maitre Blache, counsel for Mme de Jonquiéres, 
insisted, on the contrary, that M. de Jonquiéres be 
heard. 

** His attitude to-day,” he said, “‘ was strange and 
capricious ; he must most certainly be interro- 
gated ! It is his mistakes, his stupid private dis- 
closures which have brought his wife here to-day, 
for Mme de Jonquieres is still his wife. She opposed 
the judgment of divorce pronounced against her by 
default.” 

The President ruled that M. de Jonquiéres, being 
partie civile, should not be heard as a witness, and 
after the charge had been read out, the examination 
began. Madame de Jonquiéres was the first to be 
questioned. 
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** When were you married to M. de Jonquiéres ? ” 

“I cannot remember the exact date. It was in 
1876.” 

“You have two children. How and when did 
you first become acquainted with M. Fouroux ? ” 

“In September, 1888, two months after the 
departure of my husband for Guiana. I had been 
to the Town Hall to ask M. Fouroux for some 
information. He was unable to give it to me just 
at the moment. He asked my permission to call 
upon me.” 

The President : ‘‘ Intimacy took place between 
you almost at once, with the result that you became 
enceinte ? ”’ 

“Yes. At the beginning of the winter of 1889 ; 
but this pregnancy came to nothing, as I anticipated 
that it would.” 

““Had you, however, considered in your own 
mind the hypothesis of an abortion ? ”’ 

‘* M. Fouroux had spoken to me about it : ‘ Don’t 
worry yourself,’ he told me, ‘I’ve an intimate 
friend who is a doctor and will help you, should it 
become necessary.’ Afterwards the question did 
not arise.” 

**'M. Fouroux has stated that, at that time, you 
had been taking certain drugs.” 

**'M. Fouroux was not stating the truth.” 

‘“* Had he not, after this, mentioned the name of 
Mme Laure to you ? ” 

‘No, Monsieur ; until the very last moment I 
was quite unaware to whom I was being taken.” 

“‘ Early in 1890 you again discovered that you 
were enceinte 2?” 

** Yes, Monsieur le President, and on this occa- 
sion, again, my mind was set at rest when he told 
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me of his friend the doctor who knew, he assured 
me, of a very discreet and trustworthy midwife. 
There was then no time to be lost, for my husband 
was due to be back in France at the end of July.” 

**'M. Fouroux has stated that it was you who first 
suggested bringing about a miscarriage.”’ 

Mme de Jonquiéres: ‘‘M. Fouroux is not 
speaking the truth. It was he himself who wished 
it brought about. I am by nature very decided in 
everything, and, had it been necessary, I would be 
no longer of this world. (Sensation.) 

“Qn the other hand I knew the character of my 
husband. I knew him to be the kind of man who 
would freely forgive me. I was determined to 
meet him when he disembarked. The child, of 
course, could not enter my family. It was the 
bounden duty of M. Fouroux to assume the charge 
of it, but M. Fouroux replied that he could not, 
nor had he any wish to do so.”” (Sensation.) 

We now come to Mme de Jonquieéres’ first stay 
at Mme Laure’s flat. 

** How did you make your way to the midwife’s 
house ? ”’ 

** M. Fouroux took me there himself, after sending 
forward a valise containing my things. He came to 
fetch me very late in the evening with a carriage, 
which we left on the Place d’Italie, and, from there, 
walked together to the entrance gate of the house in 
the Rue du Champ-de-Mars. 

*** There’s the place, on the second floor,’ M. 
Fouroux told me, pointing out to me the name- 
plate of the midwife, and then left me. I went up. 
A candle was burning on the staircase. I knocked 
at the door on the second floor and five minutes 
later I was installed inside.” 
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‘What was the length of your first stay with 
Mme Laure? ” 

** Four days.” 

** ‘What took place at first ? ”’ 

“From the following day onward, the midwife 
caused me to undergo excruciating pain and I 
refused to allow her to touch me again.” 

‘* What made you leave the place ? ”’ 

“On account of Mme Audibert. Up to then I 
had believed I had been sent to Madame Laure by 
orders of a doctor. I did not even know Madame 
Audibert by name. I only knew that there was 
such a woman. When I had learnt, from something 
the midwife had said, that it was Madame Audibert 
who was looking after me and sending me flowers 
on behalf of M. Fouroux, a feeling of terrible dread 
ran through me and I longed to escape from there.”’ 

‘“* However, after the first visit of Mme Audibert, 
you consented to allow her to act as an inter- 
mediary ? ”’ 

“I merely agreed, at her request, not to return 
home.” 

Madame de Jonquiéres added that Mme Audibert 
accompanied her as far as Marseilles and handed her 
500 francs for her journey. M. Fouroux was 
waiting for her on the platform of the Gare de 
Lyon. 

‘“* I’m going to blame you severely,” the accused 
said to him. “ I’m extremely annoyed that you’ve 
allowed Mme Audibert to be mixed up in all this. 
The treatment to which I have had to submit has 
been appalling. I can but suppose that it was to 
get me out of the way altogether that you induced 
me to enter that house ! ” 

** I remained for eight days with M. Fouroux at 
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the Terminus Hotel. ‘After all,’ I told him, 
‘perhaps I’m not pregnant, and am wrong about it.’ 

‘*M. Fouroux took me to a doctor who dispelled all 
my doubts. ‘ You’ve nothing more to do now than 
to return to Toulon,’ he told me, and put me into 
the train, after telegraphing my return to Madame 
Audibert. 

‘“* Mme Audibert met me at the station at Toulon 
and I went to the house of Mme Laure. This time, 
anyway, I did not allow her to come near me. 
Mme Audibert called to see me each day. She 
blamed Mme Laure for her lack of energy, for being 
a bungler and for her allowing herself to be 
influenced by me. ‘ Everything ought to have been 
finished and done with long ago !’ she told her.” 

Mme de Jonquléres went on to say that she resisted 
desperately against the bad advice of the “ go- 
between.’” To Mme Laure she kept saying: ‘‘ So 
much the worse then. Let come what may! 
Pregnant I am and pregnant I shall remain, and 
M. Fouroux can settle up affairs with my husband.” 

On 2 July she left the bogus nursing home for the 
second time and returned to her home. 

‘*M. Fouroux,”? she went on, “ hastily leaving 
Paris, lost no time in joining me at Toulon. He was 
much annoyed because I refused to submit to a 
fresh operation. If what had already been done 
proved unsuccessful, he proposed to place me under 
the care of another midwife in Paris. ‘If that is 
the case,’ I told him, ‘I prefer to return to Mme 
Laure.’ I set off, half out of my mind, for the house 
in the Rue du Champ-de-Mars. 

‘“** Here I am,’ I told her, ‘ kill me if you like, 
but I must positively be freed of everything to-day.’ 
Madame Laure took up a penholder . . .” 
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The deed accomplished, the midwife told Mme 
de Jonquiéres that, this time, she thought she really 
had succeeded, and, two hours later, the young 
woman was safely delivered. She despatched a 
note to M. Fouroux, who was impatiently awaiting 
the news at her flat, which said : “ Happy delivery 
of a son,”’ at the very moment when he was taking 
his midday meal with Mme de Jonquiéres’s son, a 
boy of thirteen. 

“And what did you do on the following 
day?” 

“I was taken that night, at a late hour, to a 
carriage in which M. Fouroux was waiting for me. 
The midwife had handed me a large glass jar 
wrapped up in many folds of linen, and containing 
the body of my infant. I handed this package to 
M. Fouroux and he placed it upon the table of his 
room at Mourillon where we spent the night. Next 
day M. Fouroux hired a fishing-boat, taking the 
package with him.” 

** Did you accompany M. Fouroux on. this 
expedition ? Did you throw this package into the 
sea? He states that you did.” 

‘* It is absolutely untrue : I waited on the shore. 
Had I accompanied M. Fouroux I should have 
said so. I have always told the truth, always, but 
he himself has constantly varied his statements.” 

The President: “That is quite true. Was it 
he who handed you the notes to pay the fees due 
to Mme Laure ? ” 

‘* He handed me a packet containing bank-notes, 
which I passed on to Mnie Laure without opening 
it. The midwife told me that the amount was 
correct, that Mme Audibert had already handed 
her four hundred francs. I gave her six hundred, 
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which made up the thousand which had been agreed 
with her.”’ 

‘** Did you not give her a present yourself? ”’ 

‘Yes, forty francs to buy herself a fan. She 
embraced me. She was a very unreserved woman. 
She kisses anyone and everyone.” 

On 19 July M. de Jonquiéres returned home. The 
naval lieutenant knew nothing of what had been 
going on. M. Fouroux was received in the house 
as an old friend. 

‘“* One morning,”’ went on Madame de Jonquiéres, 
‘ the maid in the service of M. Fouroux brought me 
an urgent note from her master. M. Fouroux 
begged me to come round to him as quickly as 
possible. He wrote me that everything was dis- 
covered, that the various cabmen had been gossiping 
and that the Public Prosecutor was there. ‘ Tell 
your master that he’s mad,’ I said to the maid- 
servant. 

‘* At eleven o’clock came a still more threatening 
letter. I went at once to M. Fouroux. I found him 
in a state of great excitement. He told me that the 
Public Prosecutor, tired of waiting, had taken his 
departure but would return later. 

‘* We waited for two hours in vain. 

‘* At last M. Fouroux told me that it was possible 
to have the whole case suppressed by the interven- 
tion of the Court of Freemasons, and took me off 
to the Town Hall. 

‘“* IT was made to kick my heels in the office of the 
Prefect of the Department of Var. 

** M. Fouroux returned after an interval of about 
an hour and told me that le Vénérable had left, 
with a delegation of his lodge, for Aix, where the 
Court of Appeal was then sitting. 
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‘“‘ The second day following he told me that the 
application had been successful, that he had been 
fined five thousand francs and that, in consideration 
of this fine being paid, we should not be further 
disturbed for six months.”’ 

The President: ‘‘ Yes, for six months he wanted 
to hold this sword of Damocles over your head. In 
fact, at this time, no complaint of any nature had 
been lodged at the Parquet. M. Fouroux continued 
to visit you as a friend. 

‘“* You were invited to a party at Porte-de-Bouc 
and Martigues, with your husband and several 
naval officers. You joined your fellow-guests after 
spending two days and two nights on the journey 
with your son and M. Fouroux, staying in the same 
hotels even if you did not occupy the same rooms. 

‘** At Port-de-Bouc your husband, for the first 
time, became suspicious of the attitude towards you 
taken by M. Fouroux. Something in the nature of 
a scene took place between you, which, however, 
came to nothing. It was only a few days later that 
M. de Jonquiéres received an anonymous letter, 
appointing a meeting, when serious and important 
revelations would be made to him on matters 
reflecting upon his honour.” 

Mme de Jonquiéres : “‘ My husband showed me 
this letter. We both of us treated it with contempt. 
M. Fouroux, however, expressed his intention of 
keeping the appointment at that meeting in place 
of my husband. 

** An hour later he sent for M. de Jonquiéres to 
come to the Town Hall’ When he arrived my 
husband found himself in the presence of Mme 
Audibert who, having discovered the authorship of 
the anonymous letter and that M. Fouroux himself 
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had been the instigator, made the most complete 
revelations both about my intrigue with the Mayor 
of Toulon and about the matter of the miscarriage. 

‘“My husband came home and told me: ‘I 
know everything!’ I at once made a clean 
breast of everything. 

‘““ I was exasperated beyond measure at the con- 
duct of M. Fouroux. To think, for one moment, 
that this scum of humanity, after inducing me to 
depart from my sense of wifely duty, should have 
denounced me to my husband !”’ (Sensation.) 

** Knowing that M. de Jonquiéres was a somewhat 
faint-hearted kind of man, I turned to a real and 
faithful friend, Lieutenant de Saint-Colombe, who 
has, and I state it on oath, never been more than 
a devoted friend to me, whatever M. Fouroux 
may have slanderously said to the contrary. I 
showed him the anonymous letter. I confided to 
him my determination to punish M. Fouroux : 
‘Quite right,’ M. de Sainte-Colombe replied, 
‘I am decidedly with you there.’ 

‘** Accompanied by my maid we looked for M. 
Fouroux at the Town Hall, in the City and every- 
where. I had resolved to spend the night searching 
for him. At long last, having taken up our position 
before his house at Mourillon, where, on enquiring 
for him, we had been told that he had gone out, 
I caught sight of a light in the window of the first 
floor. ‘ The low coward,’ I exclaimed, ‘ he’s there 
all the time, and dares not come down!’ Almost 
immediately the window was opened and M. 
Fouroux appeared at it, saying: ‘ I’ll come down. 
I’m just in the middle of dressing.’ ” 

** And when he stepped into the street, you clouted 
him in the face?” 
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“Yes, I did. M. Fouroux still denied being the 
author of the anonymous letter, but that Mme 
Audibert was responsible for it. ‘ It’s quite simple,’ 
I replied ; ‘ we must get to the bottom of it! Send 
for Mme Audibert and my husband.’ This was 
promptly done.” 

Thereupon a loud and violent argument took 
place which finished without any result. M. 
Fouroux and Mme Audibert put the responsibility 
for the journey upon each other. The meeting 
broke up with nothing being definitely settled. 
Each person swore that the other was lying, but 
which of them it was remained undecided. 

A few days later, following a threatening letter 
from M. de Sainte-Colombe to M. Fouroux and 
an unwise complaint from the latter, the authorities 
were put in possession of all the facts and Mme de 
Jonquiéres was summoned in her turn. She at 
once made the confession to the Public Prosecutor 
which she repeated in Court. 

After Mme de Jonquiéres, questions were put to 
Mme Laure. She is so hard of hearing that the 
President was obliged to make her stand just in 
front of him and shout into her ear. The midwife, 
from whom no information could be drawn, 
refused to make use of the word “ abortion,”’ which, 
she declared, was distasteful to her. (Laughter.) 
She swore that the treatment to which Mme de 
Jonquiéres was subjected was perfectly harmless 
and that delivery took place in a perfectly natural 
way. 

Mme Audibert is the daughter of a Professor at 
the University. She is a woman of considerable 
learning, as appears obvious, and, when speaking 
she uses expressions, sometimes rather pedantic, 
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but distinctly apt, with the perfect assurance and 
self-possession of a debater. 

‘I declare, first and foremost,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I have never been the mistress of M. Fouroux. We 
have been friends since our earliest days; my 
father was proctor at the college where he was 
brought up. We met each other again at Toulon 
and it was through sincere but disinterested friend- 
ship, quite apart from his continual and earnest en- 
treaties, that I consented to be of assistance to him.”’ 

‘*M. Fouroux at the preliminary examination 
stated that he had been your lover.” 

Mme Audibert, in a tone at once quiet and 
emphatic: “ Rest assured, he won’t dare repeat 
that before me.”’ (Sensation.) 

‘* And so it was to you that M. Fouroux applied 
to procure him a midwife ? ”’ 

“Yes, from the first signs of pregnancy with 
Mme de Jonquiéres. I knew the name of Mme 
Laure through a Mlle Boeuf and put her into com- 
munication with M. Fouroux. I very much feared 
that he might get himself into less discreet hands. 
With this introduction my part in the affair came 
to an end.” 

‘*What’s that you say? But you paid daily 
visits to Mme de Jonquiéres at Mme Laure’s house. 
You followed with great eagerness the varying 
outcome of the treatment, you even censured the 
midwife for lack of energy, you suggested to her 
that certain instruments should be purchased.” 

““The treatment hitherto which was bringing 
about no result appeared to me to be a very ques- 
tionable piece of foolery. Already, on a previous 
occasion, Mme Laure had inflicted quite unneces- 
sary injury upon Mme de Jonquiéres.”’ 
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‘You yourself made an examination of Mme de 
Jonquiéres.”’ 

‘‘ That was merely done as a joke. Mme de 
Jonquiéres was always declaring that she was not 
built the same as other women.” 

““It was you who accompanied Mme de Jon- 
quiéres on her departure for the first time! It was 
you to whom M. Fouroux turned when it became 
necessary for her to go back to the midwife. In 
fact, wherever one looks, you are found mixed up 
in this intrigue.” 

Mme Audibert : “ Excepting, at any rate, at the 
time of the miscarriage. At that moment I was in 
the country. I had intimated to M. Fouroux that 
I was unwilling to embroil myself in any matter 
of any kind and I cut myself adrift from this affair, 
of which I had had more than enough already.” 

This, however, was a temporary eclipse ; Mme 
Audibert was to figure in a scene at the most 
interesting period, the date when everything was 
revealed to the husband. 

“On the 8th September, when you had returned 
from the country, M. Fouroux informed you that 
M. de Jonquiéres had returned. What took place 
between you ? ”’ 

**M. Fouroux’s grandmother had already inti- 
mated to me the sorrow caused to her by the 
behaviour of her grandson. M. Fouroux told me 
of an unpleasantness that had occurred between him 
and M. de Jonquiéres on the occasion of an outing 
at Port-de-Bouc. He added that he had made up 
his mind to break off all- relations with Mme de 
Jonquiéres from that moment.” 

“** Be a little more circumspect,’ I told him ; 
‘don’t be too high-handed in the matter.’ 
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‘* “What I want,’ he replied, ‘is M. and Mme de 
Jonquiéres to clear out of Toulon. They’ve got 
to go!” 

‘* M. Fouroux told me again that 1t was necessary 
to dot the ‘i’s’ and cross the ‘t’s’ with M. de 
Jonquiéres, who refused to see farther than the end 
of his nose, but whose eyes really must be opened to 
what was going on. 

‘“<¢ Tt’s a delicate matter,’ I told him. ‘ Ask one 
of his family to tell him ; besides, what good would 
it do to have a scandal and such revelations ? 
You'll have destroyed one situation and throw 
another into the face of the husband ! You’re not, 
I presume, expecting me to tell M. de Jonquiéres 
of all that’s been going on?’ 

‘** But,’ replied M. Fouroux, * the fact remains 
that I’m in a terrible position, owing to a threat of 
being exposed to the police. We must at all costs 
hasten things on.’ 

“He told me that Mlle Lucie Lequerré, his 
mistress, by whom he has had three children, had 
discovered a letter in which Mme de Jonquiéres 
was threatening to reveal everything to the Public 
Prosecutor and that there was but one way in which 
the situation could be saved. That way was for 
Mme de Jonquiéres to be induced to break with him. 

‘From the very beginning this proceeding did 
not appeal very strongly to me; but the means 
by which M. Fouroux was proposing to extricate 
himself from the affair were, each of them, more 
preposterous than the others. He never gave me a 
moment’s peace; he had become like a juxta- 
position de nos personnes.”’ (Laughter.) ‘‘ Later on he 
wanted to involve the Confessor of Mme de Jon- 
quiéres, the Abbé Aiguier, who was hankering after 
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the benefice of Saint-Louis. I pointed out to him 
the very little good that would accrue by dragging 
an ecclesiastic into an affair of this nature. He also 
conceived the idea to pay a woman to write an 
anonymous letter to M. de Jonquiéres. I told him 
there were quite enough people already that we had 
taken into our confidence. Finally he settled upon 
the idea that I should write this letter. I agreed, 
and I take the responsibility for doing so. I wrote 
the draft of the letter, but M. Fouroux altered it in 
places and finished it. I was convinced in my own 
mind that he would never make use of such scur- 
rilous means. I wrote the letter to appease him, but 
I expressly forbade my friend Mlle Leiderich, who 
had taken a copy ofit, to let it out of her possession.” 

The President read out the copy of this anonymous 
letter, the original of which was seized. Here it is: 


‘* For reasons of a personal nature, the presence 
of Mme de J. at Toulon has become distasteful 
and detrimental to me. I had hoped that your 
return would bring this state of things to an end. 

“IT warn you that if you have not sent Mme 
de J. out of Toulon within eight days from now 
and sent her away for several months, I shall put 
before the authorities the irrefutable proofs of 
the latest miscarriage of Mme de J., which 
occurred during the month of last July, a mis- 
carriage brought about by the instrumentality of 
a midwife of Toulon whose name and address I 
hold, the results of which you must have been 
aware unless you were absolutely blind. Unless 
you do what I tell you, I shall place in the hands 
of the Public Prosecutor all the details that he 
may find useful to him, to help him to piece 
together al] the necessary points in the case, 
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*“‘T am anxious that you should thoroughly 
understand, Monsieur, that there is not the 
slightest feeling of animosity against you on my 
part ; I have made no move of any kind until 
to-day, having always been in hopes that you 
would clear out of Toulon with your family. 

** Since your return, seeing that you make no 
effort of any kind to clear out, I have decided 
to take steps, which, I repeat, will safeguard my | 
interests as far as 1s possible. I think it my 
duty to take these steps before definitely acting 
and leave you these eight days of grace on account 
of your children whom I have no wish to embroil 
in this unpleasant affair of which it is my bounden 
duty to warn the father. 

** You will clearly see, Monsieur, how obviously 
impossible it is for me to reveal my name to you 
so that legal proceedings might be brought against 
me. You will discover, quickly enough, if you 
fail to move within eight days from now, from the 
Public Prosecutor of the Republic.’ 


The President ordered this letter to be handed to 
Mme Audibert, who replied, pointing to certain 
passages: “‘ Why! look at this part, and again 
at this one. They have been added to the letter by 
M. Fouroux. The whole of the final part of this 
letter is in his handwriting.’’ (Sensation.) 

This scandalous letter was not dispatched, but 
Mme Audibert preserved it most carefully, to use it 
as a weapon against M. Fouroux. The anonymous 
letter which M. de Jonquiéres received contained 
merely an ordinary request for a meeting. 

** It was I who wrote that last letter, for the sake 
of peace and quiet,”’ continued Mme Audibert. 
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The President : ‘‘ You would have found it still 
more peaceful to have written nothing.” 

‘“* But M. Fouroux obsessed me. He wanted me 
to speak to M. de Jonquiéres in the street, in the 
cemetery, when with mutual friends. I always 
replied : ‘ No.’ I was at the end of my tether when 
he prevailed upon me to write to M. de Jonquiéres 
requesting him to meet me at an appointed spot. 
‘Above all, don’t sign your name,’ he impressed 
upon me, ‘ for M. de Jonquiéres will show the letter 
to his wife and when she sees your name she will 
prevent his turning up.’ 

‘I sent the letter by my coachman, but M. de 
Jonquiéres did not keep the appointment. Instead 
I saw M. Fouroux, who told me that the whole 
thing had missed fire, that M. de Jonquiéres was 
not going to put himself out over a communication 
that he distrusted. He put me into a cab saying : 
‘Pl tell you what must be done. I will summon 
M. de Jonquiéres to the Town Hall. Come there 
and you shall speak to him. If you refuse to speak 
to him [’Il reveal everything to him myself.’ 

‘*M. Fouroux took me to the Town Hall, showed 
me into the room of the Prefect of Var and des- 
patched a policeman to find M. de Jonquiéres. 
I stood at the window, and saw him arrive. No 
sooner had he done so than M. Fouroux had him 
shown into the room. ‘ Monsieur,’ I said to him, 
‘I sent you an anonymous letter of which you have 
taken no notice. I am here now to explain every- 
thing. But, before I begin, give me your word of 
honour as a sailor that you will instantly forget 
whatever I tell you.’ 

‘“ M. de Jonquiéres at once agreed. 

‘Thereupon I revealed to him, in the greatest 
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detail, the relationship that had existed between 
M. Fouroux and his wife and all about the mis- 
carriage having taken place. I ended by urging 
him to leave Toulon in company with Mme de 
Jonquiéres, for the sake of his own personal peace of 
mind as well as everyone else’s.”’ 

‘** But how does all this concern you?’ M. de 
Jonquiéres asked. 

‘* * It concerns me inasmuch as I take an interest 
in M. Fouroux and in his future welfare. The 
scandal, at any rate, will fall upon you as well as 
upon us. Let us make a common cause of it. If 
you don’t clear out of Toulon, Mlle Lucie Lequerré 
will lodge a complaint with the authorities before 
the end of the week.’ 

‘“‘ And he still appeared undecided. 

***T don’t like my own good faith being in any 
way questioned,’ I told him. ‘ Still, if you need to 
be even more fully convinced of the truth of what 
I have told you, call upon me to-morrow. The 
midwife herself will be there and you can hear 
everything from her own lips.’ 

‘“* Next day, at the time agreed, I received Mme 
Laure. M. de Jonquiéres, hidden beind a curtain, 
heard from her own lips all the details relating to 
the miscarriage. 

** That same evening M. Fouroux brought me a 
letter received from M. de Jonquiéres. ‘ You know 
the only thing left to you now to do,’ the latter had 
written. 

** M. Fouroux was utterly at a loss as to what it 
implied. 

*** Oh well !’ I exclaimed, ‘it implies that there 
is nothing now left to you to do but to blow out your 
brains.’ 
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The President : “ You would have found it still 
more peaceful to have written nothing.” - 

‘* But M. Fouroux obsessed me. He wanted me 
to speak to M. de Jonquiéres in the street, in the 
cemetery, when with mutual friends. I always 
replied : ‘ No.’ I was at the end of my tether when 
he prevailed upon me to write to M. de Jonquiéres 
requesting him to meet me at an appointed spot. 
‘Above all, don’t sign your name,’ he impressed 
upon me, ‘ for M. de Jonquiéres will show the letter 
to his wife and when she sees your name she will 
prevent his turning up.’ 

“T sent the letter by my coachman, but M. de 
Jonquiéres did not keep the appointment. Instead 
I saw M. Fouroux, who told me that the whole 
thing had missed fire, that M. de Jonquiéres was 
not going to put himself out over a communication 
that he distrusted. He put me into a cab saying : 
‘Tl tell you what must be done. I will summon 
M. de Jonquiéres to the Town Hall. Come there 
and you shall speak to him. If you refuse to speak 
to him [’Il reveal everything to him myself.’ 

‘** M. Fouroux took me to the Town Hall, showed 
me into the room of the Prefect of Var and des- 
patched a policeman to find M. de Jonquiéres. 
I stood at the window, and saw him arrive. No 
sooner had he done so than M. Fouroux had him 
shown into the room. ‘ Monsieur,’ I said to him, 
‘I sent you an anonymous letter of which you have 
taken no notice. I am here now to explain every- 
thing. But, before I begin, give me your word of 
honour as a sailor that’ you will instantly forget 
whatever I tell you.’. 

‘* M. de Jonquiéres at once agreed. 

‘Thereupon I revealed to him, in the greatest 
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detail, the relationship that had existed between 
M. Fouroux and his wife and all about the mis- 
carriage having taken place. I ended by urging 
him to leave Toulon in company with Mme de 
Jonquieéres, for the sake of his own personal peace of 
mind as well as everyone else’s.”’ 

‘“** But how does all this concern you?’ M. de 
Jonquiéres asked. 

‘© * It concerns me inasmuch as I take an interest 
in M. Fouroux and in his future welfare. The 
scandal, at any rate, will fall upon you as well as 
upon us. Let us make a common cause of it. If 
you don’t clear out of Toulon, Mlle Lucie Lequerré 
will lodge a complaint with the authorities before 
the end of the week.’ 

‘And he still appeared undecided. 

**T don’t like my own good faith being in any 
way questioned,’ I told him. ‘ Still, if you need to 
be even more fully convinced of the truth of what 
I have told you, call upon me to-morrow. The 
midwife herself will be there and you can hear 
everything from her own lips.’ 

‘“‘ Next day, at the time agreed, I received Mme 
Laure. M. de Jonquiéres, hidden beind a curtain, 
heard from her own lips all the details relating to 
the miscarriage. 

‘“‘ That same evening M. Fouroux brought me a 
letter received from M. de Jonquiéres. * You know 
the only thing left to you now to do,’ the latter had 
written. 

‘* M. Fouroux was utterly at a loss as to what it 
implied. 

*** Oh well !’ I exclaimed, ‘ it implies that there 
is nothing now left to you to do but to blow out your 
brains.’ 
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‘¢* Ah !’ replied M. Fouroux, ‘ where would we 
men all be by now if we blew out our brains for 
all the women who have been more or less our 
mistresses ? What I want him to do is to separate 
from his wife. It’s got to be done ! ’ 

‘ The following day M. de Jonquiéres again came 
to see me. ‘I have not kept my promise,’ he told 
me, ‘ I’ve revealed everything to my wife.’ 

‘** In the state of mind in which you are now,’ 
I replied, ‘a man may be excused if he fails to keep 
to his word. Separate then, and if Mme de 
Jonquiéres still cares for M. Fouroux I can show you 
a letter in which the latter wanted to denounce 
you !’ 

‘The same evening as this meeting I was 
invited to a kind of secret meeting at which were 
present M. and Mme de Jonquiéres, M. Fouroux, 
and M. de Sainte-Colombe. The object was to 
discover if it was M. Fouroux who had sent the 
anonymous letter. Surprised as I was at the 
presence of M. de Sainte-Colombe, I looked at M. 
Fouroux. His features seemed to have undergone 
a change. 

‘“* Overcome with feelings of pity, I took every- 
thing upon myself. I said that I was to blame 
for everything. On my saying this, M. Fouroux 
seemed to take a new lease of life. He breathed 
more freely and wanted to send me back home 
accompanied by his servant. If I had not acted 
in this way in order to save him, if I had, in truth, 
through hatred denounced the wife he loved to her 
husband, would he, I’ask you, Monsieur, have 
shown so much concern for my safety and comfort ? 

‘* During this conference M. Fouroux had so much 
recovered his serenity that he went so far as to say 
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to Mme de Jonquiéres ironically : ‘ Keep silence, 
Madame, you’re behaving like a silly girl !’ 

*** And above all,’ he said when taking me back, 
‘ be sure and say that it was you who did everything, 
and don’t fail to burn the copy which you hold.’ 

‘“* He had accepted my sacrifice ! 

‘* * This woman was attempting to blackmail me,’ 
he told Mme de Jonquieres, ‘ but I’ve got the better. 
of her, and I’m very glad of it.’ 

* For I’ve learnt since that Mlle Lucie Lequerré 
had never threatened to denounce him. It was a 
lie concocted entirely by him. As for the real 
reason which induced him to denounce Mme de 
Jonquiéres to her husband, I think it best for me 
to say nothing about it; my counsel, M. Albert 
Danet, will tell you plainly enough.”’ 

This impressive sitting, which lasted eleven hours, 
wound up with the examination of M. Fouroux. 
One was amazed at the puerile answers made by 
the Mayor of ‘Toulon to the questions put to him. 
To what subterfuges, straits, and last resorts he 
had been driven! It was not a case of question and 
answer, it was just a case of stammering and stutter- 
ing statements. Behold, therefore, the Mayor of 
one of the greatest provincial towns of France ! 

M. Fouroux at first took up the line of refusing to 
make any statement. “I have nothing to add,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘ to what I stated at my preliminary 
examination.” 

** As a matter of fact you have been for two years 
the lover of Madame de Jonquiéres. On two occa- 
sions she became pregnant by you. In what way 
did you contrive that the first time should come to 
no result ? ”’ 

** I have nothing to say as to that.” 
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‘** You have stated that, at this time, Mme de 
Jonquiéres was taking drugs.” 

‘TI might have said so, but Mme de Jonquiéres 
having denied it, I made no further statement on 
the matter.” 

‘* What occurred on the second occasion ? ”’ 

“I did not learn of it from Mme de Jonquiéres 
until three months later. On this occasion she 
threatened to commit suicide, as her husband was on 
his way home. I dreaded a miscarriage. I was 
afraid of some accident occurring during the pro- 
cess. Nevertheless,s Mme de Jonquiéres was quite 
determined about it and I gave in and requested 
Mme Audibert to give us her services.” 

““It was not Mme de Jonquiéres who had the 
greatest reasons for anxiety. Her husband might 
have forgiven her, perhaps, for the sake of his 
children.” 

‘* Bah ! What risk was I running? A pistol-shot 
perhaps or a sword-thrust.”’ 

** Did you not think of the scandal of it all, and 
your position in the world of politics utterly lost ? ”’ 

‘““T assure you that all I cared about was to get 
Mme de Jonquieres out of an awkward dilemma, 
that was all.” 

‘You had perfect confidence in Mme Audibert ? ”’ 

*“] have no remark to make here to that 
question.”’ (Sensation. ) 

‘’ Your complicity in the miscarriage appears in 
every direction. It was you who sent the valise 
belonging to Mme de Jonquiéres to the address 
of the midwife ? ”’ 

‘* I accept that as correct.”’ 

** In fact it was with the deliberate intention of 
bringing on a miscarriage that Mme de Jonquiéres 
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went to Mme Laure’s flat. There is no question 
about that ? ”’ 

“No, Monsieur, none in the very slightest.”’ 
(Sensation.) 

‘You accompanied Mme de Jonquiéres to the 
midwife’s house ? ” 

‘“‘ T agree.”’ 

‘** It was you who told Mme Audibert to keep you 
well posted in whatever was going on and to bring 
her flowers ? ”’ 

‘I agree.” 

“It was you who sent Mme de Jonquiéres six 
hundred francs to pay Mme Laure? ”’ 

‘€ Quite right.”’ 

**It was you who induced her to return to the 
midwife’s flat after her first departure from it ? ” 

‘That is true, but, at the time, we both of us 
feared, from certain indications, that the child was 
dead within her.” 

‘* After she had left the place for the second time, 
it was you who brought about an appalling scene, 
as a result of which she went for the last time to 
Mme Laure, telling her: ‘ Kill me, if it must be 
so, but I absolutely must be delivered.’ ”’ 

‘She wanted to go and find another midwife, 
because the present one was unable to bring about 
a successful issue.” 

‘* But all that denotes complicity.”’ 

‘© I did not think I had incurred any punishable 
responsibility.”’ 

“Tt was you again to whom Mme de Jonquieres 
announced the childbirth. You were, at the time, 
dining at her flat, in her absence.” 

‘* I was taking care of her son.” 

“It was extremely wrong. Besides which, as 
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Mayor of Toulon, you acted with unprecedented 
frivolousness. Under you the Town Hall became 
a general meeting-place for women ; you had them 
shown into the Prefect’s rooms so that they could 
wait. Was it you who flung the foetus into the sea? ”’ 

““T deny it absolutely. I went out with Mme 
de Jonquiéres simply on a fishing expedition ; she 
flung the package overboard without my noticing 
it! She has since then confessed it to me.”’ 

““A fishing expedition on the day after a mis- 
carriage ! Is it credible ?”’ 

‘* T thoroughly enjoyed it.””, (Murmurs in Court.) 

‘* After the husband’s return, you still continued 
to be the lover of Mme de Jonquiéres ? ”’ 

M. Fouroux made no reply. 

‘You showed no aversion to torturing this 
unfortunate woman. You forced her to come to 
you one morning, to talk to her about the Public 
Prosecutor.” 

‘** It was done to induce her to get up, for she 
never does so before midday, and I had matters 
to discuss with her.”’ 

** What then, did you want of her ? ”’ 

‘‘T wanted to warn her that she must break off 
all relations with her lover, that her husband was 
becoming suspicious. The scandal concerned her 
just as much as it did me, and I wanted to end 
it all.” 

At seven o’clock the Court rose. Everybody was 
tired out. The next day would see the finish of 
the examination of M. FBouroux and his confronta- 
tion with Mme Audibert. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE FOUROUX CASE : SECOND DAY 


DRAGUIGNAN, 8 January, 1891. 


ITH this second day of the trial we come to 

the most keenly anticipated part of the 
examination of M. Fouroux, namely the revelations 
made to the husband. 

What part did the Mayor of Toulon take in the 
repulsive matter of the anonymous letter ? Always 
furtive, hesitant, and faint-hearted in his defence, 
M. Fouroux again tried to prevaricate. 

** The idea of the anonymous letter,” he declared, 
*“came from Mme Audibert, who, for some time, 
had been trying to persuade me to break with Mme 
de Jonquiéres. She insinuated that perhaps, after 
all, I was not the father of this woman’s child. I 
had promised Mme Audibert that I would leave 
Mme de Jonquiéres on her husband’s arrival home, 
but I had not the strength of mind. Mme Audibert 
was then in Switzerland. On her return she 
pressed me to put an end to the whole affair.” 

“Did you not discuss all kinds of means of 
effecting this separation ? ”’ 

“It was Mme Audibert who suggested them all ; 
it was she, in particular, who wanted to involve the 
Abbé Aiguier, the confessor of Mme de Jonquiéres. 
The idea could not have arisen from me, because, 
as everyone knows, I hold no brief for any priest.” 
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The President : ‘ There are occasions when one 
is inclined to modify one’s principles.”’ (Laughter.) 

M. Fouroux: ‘ Eventually, after much discus- 
sion, it was Mme Audibert who took the initiative 
to draw up the denunciation to be laid before the 
husband. She begged me to add a few words, so 
as not to appear as having acted alone, without 
telling me, and from motives of sheer jealousy 
of Mme de Jonquieres.”’ 

This amazing defence produced much discussion 
in Court. 

‘“T had every confidence in Mme Audibert,” 
continued M. Fouroux. ‘“‘I had not the slightest 
suspicion of the way in which she intended to make 
use of the additions she made me include in the 
anonymous letter. I never thought she would make 
a wrong use of it, and, besides, it was not the rough 
draft which was sent to M. de Jonquiéres. It was, 
as you know, an ordinary request for an appoint- 
ment to meet him which was despatched to him.” 

“This letter of denunciation was, none the less, 
a scandalous action.”’ 

M. Fouroux entered into explanations, no less 
entangling, over subsequent events. He could not 
deny having proposed to M. de Jonquiéres that he 
should attend at the méeting-place in his stead, 
but, he added, he was absolutely under Mme 
Audibert’s thumb. 

““ She was obsessed with the idea of getting me 
away from Mme de Jonquiéres, and as she knew the 
secret of the miscarriage, .[ was compelled to treat 
her with caution. It was despite me and contrary 
to my wish that she forced her way into the Town 
Hall at the moment when I was talking with M. de 
Jonquiéres, whom J had requested to meet me there 
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so as to reassure him as to the authorship of the 
anonymous letter he had received. 

** Mme Audibert interrupted us. 

‘** She insisted upon a private talk with M. de 
Jonquiéres, and as she knew her way about the 
Town Hall far better than I did, she shut herself up, 
with M. de Jonquiéres, in the room set apart for 
the use of the Prefect. 

“The conversation, the outcome of which I 
awaited anxiously in my room, lasted for over an 
hour. 

*** You have no need for the least anxiety,’ Mme 
Audibert told me on her return ; ‘ M. de Jonquiéres 
has understood the situation perfectly. He and I 
are on the very best of terms.’ 

‘* Yet the result was negative. In the afternoon I 
received a letter from M. de Jonquiéres threatening 
to denounce me to the authorities unless I gave him 
full satisfaction. I could not exactly grasp the mean- 
ing of this last phrase. Mme Audibert was of the 
opinion that M. de Jonquiéres was telling me to 
blow out my brains. I could not read it in this 
way, for I don’t hold that any man should blow 
out his brains for the sake of any woman! I was 
more of the opinion that M. de Jonquiéres was mean- 
ing that he would send his seconds to me, prepara- 
tory to a duel. I went to him to ask for an 
explanation. We talked together for over an hour. 
M. de Jonquiéres told me that, in the circumstances, 
he refused to fight me and I must carry out the 
law of justice upon myself.” 

The President pointed out the improbabilities of 
M. Fouroux’s version: Did he not appear to be, 
amidst all these intrigues, a man who obtains the 
help of an intermediary, while himself standing 
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carefully and safely close athand? He is there when 
M. de Jonquiéres receives the anonymous letter ; he 
summons him to the Town Hall, so that Mme Audi- 
bert may make the revelations that we have heard. 

M. Fouroux passed lightly over the boxing of his 
ears by Mme de Jonquiéres, and over the family 
conclave held that same evening between M. and 
Mme de Jonquiéres, Mme Audibert, M. de Sainte- 
Colombe, and himself. We know that at that 
meeting the Mayor absolutely denied being the 
author of the anonymous letter sent to the husband. 

** Next day,’ went on M. Fouroux, “I left for 
Paris. ‘There I received a most abusive letter 
from M. de Sainte-Colombe, a letter obviously 
inspired by Mme de Jonquiéres, who still persisted 
in believing me to be the author of the denunciatory 
letter. I set off, at once, for Toulon, and put the 
letter I had received from M. de Sainte-Colombe 
before the authorities, asking them whether this 
did not constitute a very clear case of blackmail. 

**M. de Sainte-Colombe was summoned to 
appear before the Court. He gave his word not to 
send me any more threatening letters, but added 
that Mme de Jonquiéres was determined to satisfy 
her feelings of hatred at any cost. The Procureur 
de la République was so impressed at hearing this, 
that he warned me to take the greatest precautions, 
should I happen to meet her face to face.” 

The President : “‘ On your part it was one of the 
most injudicious things to do, thus to draw the 
attentions of the authorities to your private affairs, 
and you are well aware that it was owing to the 
measures that you thought fit to adopt that judicial 
proceedings resulted. 

** Political matters have had nothing to do in 
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this case, as you endeavoured to show at its com- 
mencement. It was you who denounced yourself 
to the Public Prosecutor.”’ 

M. Fouroux: ‘I have been very indiscreet and 
I realize the fact now very strongly.”’ 

This brought the examination of M. Fouroux 
to an end. The time for the confrontation had 
now arrived. 

Mme de Jonquiéres, the first to be called into the 
witness-box, stated that she had no questions to 
put to the ex-Mayor. 

M. Fouroux: “It was Mme de Jonquiéres who 
first suggested bringing on a miscarriage. It is a 
most painful statement for me to be obliged to 
make, but it is the truth.”’ 

Mme de Jonquiéres: ‘I maintain what I have 
always said. I was greatly averse to a miscarriage. 
I had made up my mind to make a clean breast of 
everything to my husband and place myself 
unreservedly in his hands.” 

Question put to Mme Audibert: ‘“ And you, 
Madame, you heard the evidence of M. Fouroux. 
He declares that it was you who exposed everything 
through sheer jealousy. He even went so far as to 
say that, if you did mix yourself up with the abortion 
it was through your obsession to hold the Mayor of 
Toulon even more strongly at your mercy.” 

Mme Audibert: “I only consented to help him 
through fear that he would fall into indiscreet 
hands.” 

‘* M. Fouroux seems to simply that you had some 
personal interest in what was a criminal action 
between you and himself.”’ 

Mme Audibert: ‘“‘ You must, surely, from the 
way in which he gave his evidence, have gleaned 
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the fact that he very seldom speaks the truth.” 
(Laughter. ) 

The two accused both leapt to their feet, furious 
with each other, Mme Audibert glaring at M. 
Fouroux with an amazing look of defiance and 
contempt. It was obvious that there was a mystery 
between them, and it was not M. Fouroux who held 
Mme Audibert in the hollow of his hand. 

*“T’ve been a consummate fool,’’ M. Fouroux 
declared finally with a tone of melancholy in his 
voice. ‘“‘ Mme Audibert told me that she would 
stand by me to the last. Now I know her for what 
she really is. You have heard the charges which 
she has brought against me here. I ought to have 
seen through her from the day when she asked me 
to collaborate in concocting the anonymous letter 
and preserved my signature so carefully. 

‘* What was her ultimate end in view in keeping 
such a sword of Damocles suspended above me ? 
I am still asking myself that question. 

‘As for me, you have seen for yourselves with 
what self-restraint I have defended myself. I have 
not uttered one word beyond what was vital to me 
in justification of myself. I have made no attack 
upon either Mme de Jonquiéres or Mme Audibert. 
The latter pretends that she and I were friends in 
the days when we were both children, and when she 
called herself Mlle Vian and that she was the 
daughter of the proctor of my school. This state- 
ment 1s utterly false. I never knew her in those 
days, not until she had married Maitre Audibert, 
a lawyer of Toulon.” 

Mme Audibert : “ I acted through sheer devotion 
to M. Fouroux.”’ 

M. Fouroux : ‘ That is probably why she handed 
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over to the prosecution that letter which I had 
corrected, which she had very carefully preserved 
and placed in the hands of her lawyer.” 

Mme Audibert: ‘‘ That was a surprise of the 
prosecution. At that moment M. Fouroux, thanks 
to whom I am in prison, told the Magistrates that 
I had joined up with Mme de Jonquiéres to ruin 
him. I thought of my son and have sought to 
defend myself and reveal the parts played by each 
one in this scandalous case.” 

Mme Audibert here burst into floods of tears. 

M. Fouroux : “ In view of this attitude taken up 
by Mme Audibert and her tears, I have nothing 
now to say.” 

The confrontations were now at an end. 

One of the jury requested that M. Fouroux 
should give some explanation about the five 
thousand francs of the Masonic Lodge. 

M. Fouroux: ‘“‘I treat with scorn all the vile 
insinuations flung around on that subject. Mme 
de Jonquiéres herself has stated here that I never 
resorted to such a trick to extort five thousand francs 
from her. My whole life stands as a protest against 
such an imputation. Also, I never told her that I 
hoped to arrange matters satisfactorily, thanks 
to the influence of my Masonic Lodge.” 

“But you yourself acknowledged the truth of it 
in your preliminary examination.” 

‘TI was enabled to answer that in Masonic 
circles I had friends who would be of help to me in 
the steps that I was taking, but I never said that 
the Masonic Lodges had sentenced me to a fine of 
five thousand francs.” 

M. Masson, counsel for M. Fouroux : “‘ Let Mme 
de Jonquiéres tell us the whole truth of this.”’ 
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Mme de Jonquiéres : ‘‘ M. Fouroux showed me 
the sentence of the Lodge which condemned him to 
a fine of five thousand francs.” 

M. Masson: ‘ But did you believe it was his 
intention to ask you for this sum of five thousand 
francs ? ”’ 

Mme de Jonquiéres: ‘“‘I hoped he was too 
straightforward a man to do so.” 

M. Masson: ‘‘At any rate, have you any 
reproach to make against him from a monetary 
point of view ?” 

Mme de Jonquiéres : “‘ No, provided he does not 
state that I kept for myself the five hundred francs 
which I returned to him in Paris.” 


THE EVIDENCE 


The first witness called was M. de Sainte- 
Colombe de Boissonnade, twenty-seven years of age, 
Lieutenant of Marine Infantry. Wearing a flowing 
moustache and hair cut short in a military fashion, 
M. de Sainte-Colombe gives one the impression of a 
man upon whom one could thoroughly depend. 

““IT commence by stating,” he said, “‘ that my 
relations with Mme de Jonquiéres have been those 
of a friend and only of a friend. I made her 
acquaintance in 1889 through a mutual friend, M. 
Gustin, a Captain of Marine Infantry. 

‘As to M. Fouroux, he asked me, one day, to 
give him the name of a fencing-master. He was 
about to found a daily newspaper, and therefore his 
request did not strike me as anything very unusual. 
At this time the return home of M. de Jonquiéres 
was imminent, but an ordinary friendship had con- 
tinued between the two men ; the first altercation 
occurred during a picnic party at Port-de-Bouc. 
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“On that day M. de Jonquiéres spoke of his 
intention of applying for a divorce, and I persuaded 
M. Fouroux to clear out from the place. 

** “'You’ve now seen the storm that you’ve raised,’ 
I said to him, ‘ and now it’s time to raise anchor 
and get away.” The storm would soon pass over. 
M. de Jonquiéres had begun to feel he had viewed 
things in a wrong light. 

““T saw nothing of any member of the family 
until the evening, when Mme de Jonquiéres knocked 
at my door in company with her maid. She showed 
me the anonymous letter received that morning 
by her husband. ‘ That letter,’ she said, ‘ can only 
have been inspired by M. Fouroux.’ I replied that 
I should not be in the very least surprised if it had. 

‘* Mme de Jonquiéres implored me to accompany 
her to M. Fouroux, from whom she would ask an 
explanation. I pointed out to her that it was more 
a matter for her husband to deal with. 

**“ No!’ she replied, ‘I don’t want anyone at 
my heels.’ I think she was still fond of M. Fouroux. 
Perhaps she thought he might be able to clear him- 
self of any suspicion. Under the circumstances I 
agreed to accompany her. It was imperative to 
find out if M. Fouroux had been guilty of an act of 
lése-galanterie.”’ 

I omit the recital of the peregrinations. They 
have already been described. 

Mme de Jonquiéres ended by persuading M. 
Fouroux to come down into the street, whereupon 
she administered to him several resounding smacks 
in the face. 

M. de Sainte-Colombe gave evidence as to the 
meeting at which he played the part of examining 
Magistrate. 
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Mme Audibert, called before him, stated that 
M. Fouroux had taken no part in the sending of the 
anonymous letter. 

‘* That was all the part I took in the case,”’ con- 
cluded Lieutenant de Sainte-Colombe. ‘“‘ Madame 
de Jonquiéres appealed to me because, according 
to her, her husband ‘ was of a weak nature.’ ”’ 

** What was it that led you to write a threatening 
letter to M. Fouroux ? ” 

** Mme de Jonquiéres was determined to unmask 
him before the Town Council. 

“I, for my part, had formed my own opinion 
about him. I took the opportunity to let him know 
it, telling -him, at the same time, what this woman 
intended doing when he swore that he was not the 
author of the denunciatory letter. 

‘* My letter had such an effect upon M. Fouroux 
that he handed it over to the authorities. 

‘*T was summond to appear before the Tribunal. 
They threatened me with fines, with imprisonment, 
with my military position at stake, owing to this 
complaint lodged against me by the Mayor of 
Toulon. I replied to the Procureur that I had but 
one regret ; 1t was that I had not written even more 
forcibly. M. Fouroux, confronted with me, insinu- 
ated that I was the lover of Mme Jonquiéres. 
The Procureur de la République began to put him 
through it, and I, for my part, told him that if he 
wanted to face the biggest risk he had ever done 
in his life he had better maintain his plea. 

**'M. Fouroux then asked me on my honour not 
to interfere with him any longer. As I was certain, 
in my own mind, that he had some shady plan up 
his sleeve, I asked nothing better than to be given 
an opportunity to cut myself adrift from the whole 
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affair, but I could not answer for Mme de 
Jonquiéres who was absolutely rabid against him.” 

Thus it was that, seeing how worried M. de 
Sainte-Colombe had become about her, Mme de 
Jonquiéres sent her husband to the Parquet, and 
it was during the course of his visit there that M. 
de Jonquiéres revealed the entire affair of the 
miscarriage. 

*‘ During this famous conference, of which we 
have been told, that took place at the home of 
M. Fouroux, did any one of those present seek to 
deny responsibility for the abortion ? ”’ 

“It was talked about as something brought to 
a successful issue, which reflected credit upon 
everyone concerned in it. Besides everybody was 
relieved it was all over. They rapped on the 
table and drinks had to be served around, for 
everyone’s throat seemed to have become suddenly 
very dry.’ (Laughter.) 

M. de Jonquiéres not having reappeared in 
Court, the evidence of M. de Sainte-Colombe is 
all that merits being recorded in detail. Let us 
turn to the other statements, which, however, only 
refer to secondary details. 

M. Marius Vasseur, retired officer of Marines, 
who lived in Mme Laure’s house, told how he had 
written, at Mme de Jonquiéres’ dictation, the letter 
to M. Fouroux informing him of the safe delivery of 
his mistress. Mme de Jonquiéres signed the telegram 
with her first name: Jeanne. M. Vasseur was aware 
that Mme Laure had received 400 francs from Mme 
Audibert and 600 francs from Mme de Jonquieres. 

Doctor Cougy, médecin légiste, stated in evidence 
that the substances administered to Mme de Jon- 
quiéres contained nothing of an abortive nature, 
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but it was otherwise with the operation the young 
woman had undergone at the hands of Mme Laure. 

Mme Laure: ‘I had never wished Mme de 
Jonquiéres to be prematurely delivered. The entire 
affair was caused accidentally.” 

“Then for what services rendered were you 
paid one thousand francs? ”’ 

‘“Mme de Jonquiéres gave me an enormous 
amount of trouble ; that was my fee.”’ 

The President: “Mme de Jonquiéres stayed 
altogether fourteen days in your house. That 
would mean more than sixty francs a day! The 
Jury will appreciate that.” 

M. Guérard, foreman at the Arsenal at Toulon, 
lent his boat to M. Fouroux to go for a sail. It was 
during this trip that the remains of the miscarriage 
were thrown into the sea. 

Mile Francoise Delor, maid to Mme de Jonquiéres, 
gave evidence as to the frequent visits of M. Fouroux 
during the absence of the husband. 

‘*'M. Fouroux,”’ she said, “‘ ordered me about as 
though he were the master of the house, and there 
were constant scenes occurring between him and 
Madame.”’ 

‘* That swine,”’ said Mme de Jonquiéres one day, 
** T’ve shown him the door, but he refuses to clear 
out.” 

“That day there had been an awful row. M. 
Fouroux had fought with Madame and given her 
a black eye.”’ 

Mile Leiderich, aged twenty-nine, a hard-featured 
and cross-grained blonde, cousin of Mme Audibert, 
who had lived with her during the past four years, 
agreed at the request of her kinswoman to indite 
the letter containing the revelations, the copy of 
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which had been drawn up by Mme Audibert. 
This letter was then handed to M. Fouroux, who 
asked for pen and ink so that he might make a few 
corrections and add a few paragraphs to it. 

It was also this obliging woman who consented 
to write the letter of assignation which was to be 
addressed to Mme de Jonquiéres’ husband. 

Mme Audibert told her cousin that M. Fouroux 
continually pestered her to help him to get rid of 
Mme de Jonquieéres. 

** It’s not seemly what you’re doing there,” Mlle 
Leiderich told M. Fouroux. 

** What else can I do?” replied M. Fouroux. “I 
can’t get out of it in any other way.” 

The cabman Combs drove Madame Audibert on 
11 September to the Place de l’Observation, where, 
in her anonymous letter, she arranged to meet M. 
de Jonquiéres. The latter did not turn up. Mme 
Audibert drove away again, and on the way the 
cabman picked up M. Fouroux, with whom Mme 
Audibert drove to the Town Hall, where the 
revelations were to be made. 

M. Rochefort Napoléon, head water at the hotel 
at Port-de-Bouc, was present on the occasion when, 
at a party, a violent altercation broke out between 
M. Fouroux and M. de Jonquiéres. He much 
feared it would result in a duel. 

*T'll have his blood !”? M. de Jonquiéres had 
shouted. 

Gradually, however, the stormy scene had 
subsided. Everyone dined in good spirits and 
subsequently dancing took place. 

To his mother-in-law, who was present, M. de 
Jonquiéres imparted the information that her 
daughter was misconducting herself with M. 
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Fouroux, who had gone so far as to buy her a rose~ 
coloured silk night-gown. Also M. Rochefort 
Napoléon had come across the two lovers embracing 
one another in one of the corridors. 

Mile Lucie Lequerré, mistress of M. Fouroux, did 
not answer to the summons of the Court. The verbal 
evidence then came to an end. 

The speech of the Public Prosecutor, M. Vuliez, 
at once fairly and well thought out, held the scales 
evenly between severity and leniency. 

He urged that Mme de Jonquiéres should receive 
but the very lightest sentence, for it was through the 
wiles of M. Fouroux that she had been tempted to 
a criminal act. ‘‘ She has always been sincere in 
her confessions and has already been sufficiently 
purtished by the tears she has herself shed and caused 
others to shed as well. 

“* Madame Laure is one of these odious and evil- 
working midwives who should be made to feel the 
full force of the law as an example to others. Such 
women are a public danger. 

‘* Mme Audibert is a clever, intriguing woman, who 
has mixed herself up in all this scandalous affair, not 
from any devotion to M. Fouroux, but from calculated 
self-interest to hold the Mayor of Toulon at her mercy. 

“As to M. Fouroux, he has been guilty of more 
than a crime, an infamous act, in forcing a woman, 
in a cowardly way, to submit to absolute torture 
and then denouncing her to her husband. When 
one considers his unqualifiable conduct, such an 
expression as * extenuating circumstances’ cannot 
even be thought of. =“ 

‘“* He has exposed to the public gaze the lament- 
able spectacle of a man skulking behind the petti- 
coats of two women, instead of bravely facing the 
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danger, and, at least, from the shipwreck of his 
life saving his honour as a gentleman. 

** For two whole days he cavilled, quibbled, and 
lied. A retired naval lieutenant turned journalist, 
M. Fouroux was not long in winning a place in the 
world of politics and, within the space of four years, 
had attained the position of municipal counsellor, 
counsellor general, and, finally, that of Mayor of 
Toulon, much as a meteor rushes on its fulminating 
way before suddenly disappearing into utter 
oblivion. This continued success had disturbed his 
balance of mind and upset whatever moral sense 
he happened to possess. 

‘* As to the three women whom he had dragged into 
the dock of the Assize Court, they, poor wretched 
souls, had reached the last rungs of the ladder of 
infamy, and the Public Prosecutor had no desire to 
inflict upon them the final and settling blows.” 

The Public Prosecutor read the only hitherto 
unproduced document at the trial, namely the 
letter of abuse which M. de Sainte-Colombe had 
written to M. Fouroux, and which the latter had 
very unadvisedly placed into the hands of the 
Parquet. It ended with the remark: “I regret 
that you are unworthy for anyone to cross swords 
with you, but I shall give myself the pleasure to 
knock you down for the foul pig that you are.” 

The speech of the Public Prosecutor ended with 
the request for severe sentence against M. Fouroux 
and Madame Laure and a much more lenient 
sentence against Mme Audibert and still less against 
Mme de Jonquiéres. 

The Court rose at half-past eight and adjourned 
until the next day, Friday, for the pleadings and 
the verdict. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FOUROUX CASE : LAST DAY 


DRAGUIGNAN, 9 January, 1891. 


HIS is the last day. It is the day of the 

pleadings. Everybody appears tired out by 
sittings of ten hours, almost consecutive, and in a 
hurry to bring the case to an end. 

The prisoners always preserve the same attitude. 
Mme de Jonquiéres remains listless and only half 
awake ; Mme Audibert attentive, very wide awake, 
like a cat on the watch ; Mme Laure, the midwife, 
absolutely stupefied ; and M. Fouroux, without a 
sign of a tear and utterly emotionless, as callous 
to-day about the sentence he may receive as he has 
been, throughout the trial, of the responsibilities 
incurred by him. 

Maitre Félix Decori, counsel for Madame Laure, 
was the first to begin his defence, which, very impres- 
sive though in quite moderate terms, produced a 
marked effect. 

M. Decori drew a favourable contrast between 
the three prisoners and his client, a woman of the 
people, who found herself to-day entangled in the 
passions and the intrigues of persons more happily 
blessed with the world’s goods than she was herself. 
She was but a dumb actor, lowly and humble, 
who was forced to suffer, as usual, for the stupid 
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acts committed by those higher in the sphere of 
life. 

** Madame Laure has run the risk of penal servi- 
tude through her kindness of heart. She has 
allowed herself to be influenced by the position in 
which the mistress of the Mayor found herself; an 
appalling position, because M. de Jonquiéres was 
on the point of arriving home from his sojourn in 
foreign lands, and a frightful scandal must ensue. 
This scandal no one but she herself could avert 
and she yielded to her generous heart. 

‘* Her doubts, her scruples, went on for over two 
months. Mme de Jonquiéres stayed three times 
with her, before Mme Laure made up her mind to 
act, and, in fact, the midwife did not cause the 
young woman to have a miscarriage, because, from 
medical examination, it appears that the pregnancy 
of Mme de Jonquiéres was about to be brought to an 
end through the worry and weariness that she 
had been obliged to undergo. 

** Whatever the state of the case,’’ said Maitre 
Decori, “‘ the absolute proof of the crime not having 
been definitely established, the accused should be 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt.” 

Maitre Blache, counsel for Mme de Jonquiéres, 
was the next to address the Court. He demanded, 
naturally, the acquittal of his client. She had been 
forced to act through terror of M. Fouroux, who had 
driven her into the commission of a crime. The 
least that the Jury could do would be to show mercy 
towards her. 

M. Blache informed the Court that Mme de 
Jonquiéres had previously been married, at seven- 
teen, to a M. Fleury, a merchant who died in the 
colonies, leaving her his entire fortune. Four years 
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later, in 1876, the young widow married M. de 
Jonquiéres, at that time a naval lieutenant. 

““M. de Jonquiéres, a good-hearted man who 
always meant well but acted badly, had always 
loved his wife and is still deeply atached to her. 
Love, however, as Chamfort has said, is almost a 
science, and Michelet has given it this superb 
definition : ‘ A man must be the creator of his wife.’ 
M. de Jonquiéres did not possess this science of 
love. He did not know how to lay siege to this 
creolian woman, at once passive and passionate, 
whose proximity would have pointed to danger 
even with a man of great moral strength. M. de 
Jonquiéres was indecisive, melancholy, and of a 
complaining disposition. He was slow of action, as 
of thought ; the type of man for whom women 
cease in time to feel any affection and, finally, any 
esteem. | 

‘“* Can you conceive now,” exclaimed M. Blache, 
‘that Mme de Jonquiéres turned to M. de Sainte- 
Colombe to defend her ? 

“Mme de Jonquiéres loved M. Fouroux, and 
loved him deeply, even if to-day she has closed her 
heart to him for good and all. 

‘It was M. Fouroux alone who, for his own 
personal safety, was anxious that she should rid 
herself of all signs of her maternity, for Mme de 
Jonquiéres knew the good heart of her husband and 
awaited his return without a tremor. 

**'M. Fouroux has come here and trampled upon 
the woman whom he has loved. How much wiser 
and more noble-minded, had he shouldered the 
entire responsibility ! He would have been found 
guilty, but, at least, he would have left the Court 
as a gallant gentleman,” 
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The speaker, with a superb gesture, adjured M. 
Fouroux to stand up and exclaim at last: ‘ Me, 
me adsum qui fect.”’ The Mayor of Toulon, however, 
remained impassive. 

M. Blache said that to his sincere regret he found 
himself, from the facts of the case, obliged to show 
that it was the Mayor who wanted all and was the 
guiding hand. The intervention of Mme Audibert 
is the strongest proof of it. Was not Mme Aucaibert 
the tool of M. Fouroux ? 

The eminent counsel declined to wade any 
deeper into the foul mire of the anonymous and 
denunciatory letters to the husband and to the 
authorities, which rendered this wretched affair so 
repellant. M. Fouroux has handed over to the 
law the woman who gave herself to him during 
two whole years and never cost him a single penny 
piece. 

“As to M. de Jonquiéres, he had forgiven his 
wife. The day after her arrest he wrote to her : 


*** My unhappy Friend : For you I am experi- 
encing feelings of deepest commiseration. I 
shall do for you everything that lies in my power. 
I shall confide our son to the care of a friendly 
family and he will never know anything of it at 
all.’ 

‘“* * My dear Jeanne,’ he said in another letter, 
‘how can you believe that I gave you up volun- 
tarily ? It wasa fatality. I have been imprudent. 
I spoke out too hastily. 

‘** Do not blame me for seeking a divorce. I 
had to do it under threat of being forced to 
leave the Navy. My poor Jeanne, I am still so 
fond of you, don’t accuse me of having willingly 
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given you up! I?ll do all I can to prove my love 
for you. 

‘** You ask me how I spend my nights. Alas ! 
mostly with wide-opened eyes thinking of the 
woman who is suffering through me! How 
could you conceive so low and cowardly a 
revenge ? No, it was not I who gave you away. 
I have loved you far too much, these fifteen years, 
ever to forget. You must surely see that I forgive 
you everything.’ ”’ 


Maitre Blache sheltered his client under the 
forgiveness and the affection of her husband. 

‘No surprise should be expressed at this love. 
‘One loves as one loves,’ as Emile Zola has written, 
‘in spite of common sense ! ’ 

‘* No, M. de Jonquieéres is anything but ridiculous. 
He did not indite the anonymous letter, he did not 
betray a woman. Let the conduct of the husband 
and M. Fouroux’s be placed in comparison ! 

‘* There is one thing even more pathetic than to 
mourn one’s life and that is to mourn one’s love. 
Mme de Jonquiéres knows well enough to-day to 
which man she gave her heart. Consolation is not 
for her, nor will ever be. After such a ruin of her 
soul, a year’s imprisonment would be an utterly 
useless cruelty.” 

After the speech of Maitre Blache, one of the 
counsel for Madame Audibert took on the pleadings. 

Maitre Pietra spoke on behalf of Mme Audibert, 
whom, he declared, he had known from infancy, 
and who was in no way the intriguing person that 
had been so described. He refused to acknowledge 
that she had lived on bad terms with her first 
husband, M. Varenne, as well as with her second, 
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the ex-lawyer Audibert, at the moment in Egypt, 
or that she had to-day a “ protector’ who is at 
Toulon. But there are “ protectors’? who are 
honourable men, he added, and look after the 
interests of their protégés. 

On the resumption of the sitting of the Court, a 
regular hubbub took place before the building. The 
mob hemmed in the soldiers on guard, who were 
forced to fix their bayonets. The adjoining streets 
were black with people who had brought camp- 
stools for use in the Court, which they used for 
resisting the pressure of their neighbours. If this 
goes on much further the Court will be taken by 
storm. 

Maitre Albert Danet was, at last, able to com- 
mence addressing the Court on behalf of Mme 
Audibert, the friend of M. Fouroux when indeed 
he needed one. ‘“ She devoted herself to him,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘ with a disinterested affection and without 
any idea whatever of any subsequent gain to herself. 
Madame Audibert had sacrificed everything for 
M. Fouroux. She compromised herself so as to 
enable him to remain in the background.” M. 
Danet reiterated the objurgations which M. Blache 
had flung at M. Fouroux that morning. He adjured 
him to confess at last that it was he who had 
exploited Madame Audibert and to redeem, by 
this belated admission, the unprecedented accusa- 
tions of two women ! 

M. Fouroux, inscrutable as ever, appeared not 
to be even listening to what was said. It was 
quite evident that neither a tear nor an avowal 
would be drawn from the ex-Mayor of Toulon. 
Nor was he in the least perturbed when Maitre 
Albert Danet reminded him that he had disgraced 
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his epaulets by sheltering himself behind a woman’s 
skirts, and denouncing, by a low-down trick, a 
woman who had once given him her love. 

At this moment M. Fouroux was, without any 
doubt, the only unmoved person in Court. 

With great skill Maitre Danet then strove to 
delineate the part played by his client, to show Mme 
Audibert, that cunning lady, in the light ofan artless 
woman who had taken her devotion to the point of 
self-sacrifice. He strongly protested against any 
insinuation of pecuniary interest on the part of his 
client. ‘ Let M. Fouroux stand up,” he exclaimed, 
“and state openly in this Court whether he is the 
debtor or creditor of Mme Audibert ! ” 

M. Fouroux made a gesture of denial. 

“Ah !”? went on Maitre Danet, ‘‘ we have the 
proofs of everything among our files. Mme 
Audibert advanced the money for Mme de Jon- 
quiéres, and M. Fouroux has not repaid her a single 
penny of it. There you have a shameful lie. Let 
him at least pay his lawful debts, this retired naval 
officer, before he casts aspersions upon women ! 

‘The impulse at the back of Mme Audibert 
was not jealousy,” continued Counsel. ‘“‘ Had 
she been entertaining such feelings against Mme 
de Jonquiéres, would she have performed those 
many kind actions towards her? Would she have 
sent all those flowers to the midwife’s house? No! 
Mme Audibert was a friend, and nothing but a 
friend, always ready to do a good turn to somebody. 
Never has she been the mistress of M. Fouroux. 
It is an abominable falsehood. Had she been, then 
anyone was entitled to say so, except him, and if 
she has not stood in that relationship to him, then 
it is an additional baseness. Letters that have 
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passed between M. Fouroux and Mme Audibert 
have been seized, and in no single instance is there 
to be found a word of love! When one is capable 
of denouncing a woman to her husband, of com- 
mitting an action of such an infamous nature, 
it is not very surprising to find that person 
endeavouring to blacken the character of another 
woman.” 

Maitre Masson, Counsel for M. Fouroux : ‘* Leave 
my client now in peace and cease torturing him.” 

Maitre Danet: “ I am defending Mme Audibert 
against a shocking calumny.”’ (Sensation.) 

M. Fouroux merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““It was,” he went on, “‘M. Danet who was 
anxious that M. and Mme de Jonquiéres should 
leave Toulon, because he had had enough of the 
woman, and the husband had shown no signs of 
suspicion. M. Fouroux cannot say that it was 
Mme Audibert who wrote to Mme de Jonquiéres, 
to threaten her with the Public Prosecutor, while 
it was he, clearly he, who forced Mme Audibert to 
send an anonymous letter to M. de Jonquiéres. 
It was he who wrote the corrections and completed 
the letter ; it was he who invited Mme Audibert to 
a meeting at the same time as M. de Jonquiéres so 
that she might make revelations to the husband. 
If affection and devotion are criminal offences, 
then Mme Audibert is, indeed, a very guilty 
woman.”’ 

At four o’clock Maitre Masson began the defence 
of M. Fouroux. 

The pleadings of M. Masson on behalf of M. 
Fouroux had been very eagerly awaited. It was 
to be the first speech of sympathy in favour of the 
Mayor of Toulon, after two long days of damning 
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accusations against him. Maitre Masson is an 
advocate with great experience at Assizes, and 
enjoys a very high reputation. 

*“M. Fouroux,” he began, ‘‘ has faced most 
stoically two very long days in Court. The plead- 
ings of his fellow prisoners have been but accusa- 
tions directed against him. A _ shocking and 
scandalous campaign through the Press has brought 
him, almost at his last gasp, before his judges.” 

M. Masson went on to explain that if M. Fouroux 
retired from the Navy, it was by reason of a serious 
attack of dysentery brought about by service in the 
colonies. 

“In spite of this, sick man as he was, he nursed 
the patients attacked by cholera through the 
epidemic of 1884, with a devotion beyond all 
praise. Thus it was that the poor people of Toulon 
Jearnt to appreciate his worth, and were led to 
elect him, first as Counsellor General, and sub- 
sequently as Mayor. 

“The acting Mayor ad interrm, M. Touze, has 
written to me, on behalf of all the assistants, that, 
during his period of service at the Town Hall, 
M. Fouroux gave clear proof of his grasp of civic 
matters and exerted his energies on behalf of 
municipal interests. M. Fouroux was the youngest 
elected Mayor in France. 

“* He had balanced the budget and had manfully 
tackled the stupendous undertaking of improving 
the sanitary conditions of Toulon. To-day, after 
vindicating himself, M. Fouroux intends modestly 
to go back into the ranks and hand in his scarf of 
office, for which he feels himself too young.” 
(Sensation. ) 

“It has been said that he received a bonus 
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amounting to four hundred thousand francs, and 
that he swindled Madame Audibert of six francs 
twenty-five centimes. Here is the receipt for the 
six francs twenty-five centimes. As to the indus- 
trialist who endeavoured to bribe him, he kicked 
him out of the house. M. Fouroux has expended, 
over two years, two thousand francs per month, 
which he took from his own funds, in addition to 
eleven thousand francs derived from his remunera- 
tion as Mayor of Toulon. That is how he has 
subsisted. The son of the people in a humble 
position in life, having always had the vastness of 
the skies as his horizon and the narrow ship’s 
bridge as his home, M. Fouroux never enjoyed any 
days of youthful irresponsibility. One day at the 
Town Hall, surrounded by favour-seekers and 
sycophants, there came a creole, a fine lady with 
a golden voice whom he would still rather see 
released than himself, and an amiable woman, 
Mme Audibert. But the law does not acquaint us 
with Mme Jonquiére’s past life. The law, which 
recognizes no veil, has hesitated at a half-veil.”’ 
(Laughter.) “‘ There is no information here about 
her.” 

M. Blache : “* Would you like some at once ? ”’ 

The Public Prosecutor: ‘‘ There is nothing 
unfavourable in Mme de Jonquiére’s record.” 

M. Masson: ‘“‘ As to Mme Audibert, I wish to 
say nothing about her. I saw her crying here 
yesterday as she was speaking of her son. Whatisa 
certainty is that M. Fouroux, a man of thirty, 
inexperienced in the ways of the world, was no 
match for these two women of thirty-eight ; especi- 
ally for Mme Audibert, who was a past-master at 
the game.” 
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M. Masson now came to the matter of the mis- 
carriage, which, he said, had so stirred the feelings 
of those in Court. 

M. Fouroux had to answer to another charge of 
lése-galenterie. He was reproached for having given 
away a woman to her husband. It was a beastly 
and cowardly act. Was it a case of which the 
law could take cognizance ? Cut him and ostracize 
him, but do not condemn him. 

Counsel refused to make any reply to this charge 
and left matters as they stood. He confined himself 
to saying, in veiled terms, that Mme Audibert had 
every reason to keep a tight hand over the Mayor of 
Toulon and bring the action which had ended so 
disastrously in the Court of Assize. 

‘Just as Fabiano Faniani, in Marie Tudor, the 
young man was the sport of the woman, who herself 
was the plaything of the devil. The anonymous 
letter, which laid information against Mme Jon- 
quieres to her husband, was not the handiwork 
of M. Fouroux. It was not a weapon which a man 
would have to use. It was much more likely to 
have been a woman’s. 

** Which one of them, my client or Mme Audibert, 
had thought it worth while to lodge the rough draft 
of the document with a notary because it had been 
amended by M. Fouroux ? 

“* She held M. Fouroux in the palm of her hand. 
M. Fouroux might, quite possibly, rise to consider- 
able eminence in the world of politics, and it was her 
ambition to become his Egeria. Would it be the 
first occasion on which, a love-stricken Egeria had 
been seen ? 

** In any case it was she who had opened the eyes 
of M. de Jonquiéres. The interview at the Town 
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Hall was undoubtedly engineered by her, and when, 
eventually, all the cards are placed face upwards in 
Court, this woman is the first to affix the seals upon 
the grave-stone of the nincompoop who has been 
her dupe. Do not let us make use of the word 
‘devotion.’ Self-gratification was the consuming 
thought of Mme Audibert, but with the power of 
intrigue greatly lacking. She had been implicated 
in a criminal case. She held proofs of it. 

‘As to M. Fouroux, he was not exactly built to 
contend with women, and he paid very dearly for 
embroiling love with politics. He was but twenty- 
nine years of age. Madame de Jonquiéres would 
see the star of love grow dim behind already snowy 
mountains. He had loved her and she calculated 
his love. At twenty-nine one does not know women. 
Which of them, he or she, had been the master ? ” 

M. Masson finished by paying a tribute to 
Fouroux, who, after submitting to the most scathing 
attacks upon himself, refused to overwhelm the 
two women who were sheltering themselves behind 
him, and, on the contrary, did his very utmost in 
their favour and begged the Jury to acquit them 
both. 

The four prisoners declared they had nothing 
further to put forward in their defence. 

At seven o’clock the Jury retired to consider their 
verdict. 

After three hours’ deliberation the Jury returned 
a verdict of “‘ guilty’ against the four accused. 
(Murmurs of astonishment in Court.) 

Mme Laure, Mme de Jonquiéres, and Mme 
Audibert obtained extenuating circumstances. 

The four accused remained perfectly calm during 
all this time. | 
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The Court sentenced M. Fouroux to five years’ 
solitary imprisonment with hard labour, Mme 
Laure to three years’ imprisonment, Mme de 
Jonquiéres to two years’ and Mme Audibert to 


eighteen months’. 


